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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



A deep conviction and solemn feeling of the necessity 
— the urgency— of a great National measure for en- 
lightening, and morally elevating, the great body of our 
countrymen, are the author's motives for offering the fol- 
lowing pages to the deliberate consideration of the pub- 
lic. Whether they shall think his views juster and more 
practical than those that may have been before them, in a 
hundred other works on the "interminable theme of edu- 
cation,'' it is not for him to anticipate ; but he ventures 
to hope that they will find the subject placed in a light 
somewhat different from any with which they are already 
familiar. He appeals to the Crisis — a great increase of 
popular power, an immense extension of popular influ- 
ence, without commensurate directing knowledge and 
controlling virtue ; and he claims a patient hearing, as 
the right of the humblest contributor to the difficult 
subject, to receive, and the duty of every wellwisher of 
his country and his species, to bestow. In this treatise 
the reader's attention will be called to larger views of the 
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subject of education, in its principles and practice, than 
he may have met with before, and that in relation to all 
classes of the community, for the education of man, 
adapted to his nature, knows no distinction of ranks ; 
but he will likewise, it is humbly hoped, see the limit 
defined, to which the education of every sane human be- 
ing ought to be carried, in order to fit him for that place 
in the social system, and in the creation of God, for 
which he was called into beidg. With the diffidence be- 
coming the attempt, and the deference due to his mas- 
ters in the science of national economy, the author has 
ventured to propose a plan of popular education (oc 
poUic judgm^t aiid legislative adoption 4 content if 
it shall mK)ve that discussion, by which it cannot fail to 
be greatly improved. He will be more than enough 
rewarded, too, if he shall succeed in reviving some share 
of interest in the neglected subject of the philosophy of 
Man, and his relations to external things, without which 
the science of education must remain, as it has hith^to 
remained, incapable of practical application,, and there^ 
fire a discarded weariness. He repeats that the object 
presses,-^that it is exciting anxious inquiry, — and that it 
is shortly destined to rouse the attention of the most 
careless and inobservant dweller in the land. 

Edjmburqb, btii AprU 1834. 



PREFACE 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 

The subject of Education being progressive, and in- 
creased attention having been given to it since the date 
of the first edition of this work, it is none of the least 
of the advantages of a new edition, that it can illustrate 
prindples from the latest cases of an extending ex- 
perience. Of this the author has not failed to avail 
himself; and while he has added to the number of his 
facts, he has modified and corrected some of his state- 
ments. On the whole he feels himself on stronger ground 
than that on which he stood before. Encouraged to 
anticipate a wider circulation, he has, by closer letter- 
press, by a trifling curtailment in the size of the volume, 
and by dispensing with the treatises on Criminal Le- 
gislation and Homicidal Insanity, which may appear 
in a separate form, he has been enabled considerably 
to reduce the price of the work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Edooation not yet pUced on a right basis — Sound views exist, but are not 
systematised — The present an attempt at their combination — ** Igno- 
rance prevails to a horrible extent*' — The truth that it is connected 
with suffering practically disbelieved — Appeal to fear — to justice and 
benevolence — Just notions of the general faappiness-^Intellectual and 
moral necessary to physical improvement — Direct enjoyment from in- 
tellectual and moral elevation— The higher faculties of man are the 
gift of God, and Intended for cultivation, use, and enjoyment. 

Education has not yet been placed upon a philosophical 
or practically usefiil basis. It is felt that it is imperfectly at- 
tained even by the educated, utterly withheld from the muld- 
tude, and not yet systematised either in plan or principles. In 
presuming to offer 'to the public the following pages, there 
ifi one avowal which the author cheerfully and gratefully makes. . 
While failiu*e to systematise education has disappointed much 
talent and worth which have been engs^ed on the subject, yet 
in many a reflective and eloquent page there are views un- 
folded which possess the character of essential truth, and offer 
ready materials to llie hand of the architect of a more practi- 
cally useful structure than the authors themselves erected. It 
may safely be predicated, that there already exists a large pro" 
portion of the materials of a philosophical system of education, 
not rough in the quarry, but almost marked by their symmetry 
for their places in the building, and inviting to their own com-, 
bination, as a comparatively easy task, a very inferior workman 
who will cpUect them together. Such is the utmost preten- 
sion of the following attempt. The reader who is familiar 
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with works on education, will perhaps scarcely discover in 
these pages a thought with. which in substance he has not 
met before ; but if he ^hail find known thoughts in combina- 
tions different from any in which he may hitherto have re- 
cognised them, and better adapted to the great end to which 
they were directed, the utmost success for which the author 
. dares to look, will have attended his humble labours. A new 
combination of existing constructions, for a beneficial end, is 
an invention entitling die combiner to the royal patent. Every 
one is welcome to cfiumfiM* himself^ ox any one else, any such 
stray idea, if he detect it in the following work ; all the au- 
thor asks is the use of it. 

It is most important fi)r us all to be aware that much intellec- 
tual and moral darkness broods upon our land ; that <^ igno- 
rance PREVAILS TO A HORRIBLE EXTENT*** in our couutry ; 
that on ignorance must ever attend suffering, physical and 
moral ; and that suffering accordingly abounds. In the reso- 
lutions of the British and Foreign &^ool Society of March 
18^1, the confession is more than once emphatically made, 
that «*= England is yet uneducated.* Dt Chalmers says, 
yet more despondingly^ " In the. grievous defect of our na- 
tional institutions, and the wretched abandonment of a peo- 
ple i&Q. to themselves, and who are permitted to live reckless- 
ly and at random aa they list, we see enough, to acooimli fi>r 
the profligacy of our crowded cities, and for the sad demora- 
lizadoQ of our neglected provinces." f But cetnnection^ in 
the closest relation of cause and effect,, between ignorance 
and aU this profligacy and demoraiizalion, ia by bq means a 
practical beHef wkh a large porlion of the edueated classes 
themselves; and this is die only assignable reason for the 
amazing ifodifference, the incredulity^ and even scorn, with 
wiiich all pEEuw^ scfaemeS) and projects^ £sx the enlig&tenxnent 
o£ die great body of the people, are yet treated. 

The Edinbui^h Review has made a pointed suppeel against 
thi» erroE, to the public fears, j: None are safe, most certainly^ 
in the centre' of pestilence) in daily contact with demoralization 
and. crime ; but our fears sse inferior impnlses,^ and are notadie- 
quate to generous purposes ; of these purposes^ higher motivca 
are the ^ting guides, nobkgr faculties the ministars; Ouv fiel- 
low-coen shall share our lights, if we have any; not that we may- 
be more safis, but that they may be move happy. The best sel- 

* Lord Chancellor Brougluun's Speech at tiie WQherfbrcfr Meeting at 
York^ October 1833« t Bridgewater T^olieei t ^^ ^^7. 



fiiliiie«i is jMtioe) and, higlMSf ye^ in uite^tfi^ b^hetoIeAce, 
ovetflowidg In it» own di9in6eresl«il tieubc^tt^e^ Th^ Ctea^ 
tor td& noi fokfig any lowdr motive t^ do goodr His ^ystehi 
is arranged upoft the mpfemacj of justice ohd beh^Toleii^ 
in CieBtidih tnd Christianity is mainly addressed to tliese &- 
cditlesinnian* Till we oufscives hate light aiid^t^ tod lot^ 
enough lo see and feel that our own good flows as a secoi^dary 
bat invariable consequence ffosa our efifbrts exerted, prtniaf ily, 
«ikI in theiif motiTes eiftclusirely, fbr oitr fcdlow^-nieh, #e shxtQ 
bB vain attempt to improve them } #^ nmsi fii^t iiiij^ve (nxt-^ 
selves* 

Besides being actoated by a powerM kiip«dse to increase 
the general haMiAess, we tnust arrive at just notions ai^ to the 
true nature oftkeit happ^ess. It is ah etwfi sprihghig f^om 
finited views of hufiidn ciipabilltieSy to rest satisfied with th^ 
phi^skal weal of otrr fellow-meft^ The benevolent Hehry IV. 
of Francje longed ffH the hiSfff^eei of his peo{>le, but his lights 
were satisfied with wkMng that tliere were " a fowf in the 
pot of every peasant in his kingdom.* Hsd he^ directed his 
utmost kingly power to achmve this f^yskal djeet, he wodid 
have faSed/ k is by opef atifig on the mof al and intelfectital 
mam^ that the only steady iaid pe^maAent proviskm is made 
^ his phvsi^ wants. The peaesnrt must be capa^tated to 
provide \m own fowL The kind*l^ea#ted monaf ch Would have 
^mit the fewl^ i£he coiddy and often repeated ihe dole ; but 
he would thereby have degraded the whole chatiteter of Ms 
people, and unfitted them for the attainment of substantial 
permanent prosperity. The only true channel of physical 
comfort will be found in cultivated intellectual and moral 
powers. Besides attaining the self-denying, upright, benevo- 
lently-co-operating, and industrious habits which live in the 
very atmosphere of an improved morality, an enlightened in- 
tellect looks before and 'after, observes relations, calculates 
consequences, and, according to the nature of things, avoids 
evil, and secures good. But this is not all ; it is the humblest 
office of an elevated moral and intellectual character to im- 
prove the physical condition ; when it has established bodily 
comfort, and, what is a new contemplation for the thinking 
few, reasonable lebure from reasonable toil, — an indispensable 
element, as shall hereafter appear, of human weal, physical 
and moral,— »it is in itself a positive good, a source of direct 
enjoyment, far above the rioiest material possessions. This 
scarcely requires illustration to the enlightened and the moraL 
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They have only to reflect how small a proportion of their en- 
joyment is physical or sensual, when compared with that which 
consists in the refined delights of knowledge, of taste, of feel- 
ing, and of sentiment, reaped from books and social converse^ 
from the acts of benevolence, and from the acknowledgments 
of religious thajikfiilness and adoration. These give their 
chief' value to easy circumstances, not the mere command of 
material accommodations ; and it is from these that our fel- 
low-men are in a great proportion excluded, by the exhaus- 
tion of their time and strength in labour, and by their want 
of capacity, from deficient education, to convert their leisure,* 
if any they had, to these higher enjoyments. The Creator 
has done his part. He has given to every man some portion 
of intellect, some share of moral sentiment, intended not 
merely to control his animal appetites, for the preservation of 
his own safety, but to furnish ham with pure and refined de- 
light, which we have only to conceive sufficiently intense, to 
gain a &int glimpse of Heaven. He does nothing in vain. 
Let those who despair of human nature, reflect that, if He 
has given to man a share of those high endowments which 
are the only real approach to his own image, then assuredly 
he has designed them for cultivation, for use, and for enjoy- 
i^ent. To deny this, — and it is practically denied in our 
abandonment of seven-eighths of our countrymen to ignorance 
and all its evils, — is to deny that the intellectual and moral 
nature of man is the work of God. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE EFFECTS OF IGNORANCE ON THE CONDITION OF THIt 
MANUAL-LABOUR CLASS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Manual Labourers MTen-eigliths of the population — Twofold division of the 
People — 1st, Physical condition of manual-labour class — Their igno- 
rance of the conditions of health — Neglect of air, houses, beds, skin, ab- 
lution, muscular exercise — Cholera — Ardent spirits and Sunday drunken- 
ness — Temperance societies — Drunkard insane — Causes of intempe^^ 
ranee — Transmission of diseases to offspring — Mortality of iniantsi— 
Faults of servants— .Manufacturers— 2d, Intellectual condition, of 
manual-labour class^Their prejudices, &c. The dupes of the design- 
ing — Absurd flattery addressed to them — Labour market — Striking for 
wages — 3d, Moral condition of manual-labour class^Their faculties 
work as instincts — Malicious destroying and defacing^-Cruelty to ani- 
mals-— Other causes of low condition--^ Effects of the Poor Laws and al- 
lowance system — Religious condition — Present provision for education 
— Reading and writing — Scottish parochial schools — Prevailing preju- 
dices. 

The production and preparation for man's use, of the ma:- 
terial necessaries, comforts, luxuries, and elegancies of life, 
occupy the hands of nearly seven-eighths of the population of 
this country. Machinery is only a combination of tools to 
extend the power of the hand. Still more than seven^eighths 
of our population live by labour of some kind, either of hand 
or head ; so that there is not perhaps one in fifty of the whol^ 
population of Britain who lives entirely independent of labour. 
This last mentioned limited class may be ranked, for my pre- 
sent purpose at least, with those whose labour is not manual"; 
so that we may assume a two-£bld division of the British peo- 
ple into the manual-labour class, and the class above manual 
labour. In considering the condition of the manual-labour 
class, it must not be lost sight of that lliey are endowed in 
kind, though not generally in degree, with the like capabilities 
of eiducation with the class above them, with the like faculties 
for the attainment of knowledge, moral elevation, and genuine 
religion. 



6 PHYSICAL CONDITIOV-*-AIB— -BEDS — SKIN, 

First, The Physical condition of the whole class of ma- 
nual labourers, is much worse than it might be rendered, 
and by themselves, if they were more enlightened than they 
are. Making allowance for grades in their condition, and 
individual exceptions, ^ great n^ajprity of that class is left 
utterly uninstructed in, and lives of course in disregard of, 
the simplest conditions of health. In too many instances* 
^ ligiit ^d #r> which Heaven bestows and man exdudee^ 
very imperfectfy enter to cheer and purify their dwellings. 
In the worst cases, they sleep in beds, often several persons 
in one, which rarely know cleanly change, and have become 
infectious as the depositories of insensible perspiration, iiseer- 
tfdned to b^ nearly a pound weight from each adult in twelve 
l^o\irs. The poctvffn^ consumption of the air of a crowded 
room renders it a positive poison to the lungs» the heart, and 
the blood ( and when the worlonan has to contend with a 
deleterious trade during the day, what must the effect be, 
mx)n his health, of the atmosphere and contact of his repose ?. 
Rising from this dormitory? of the operation of which on hi§ con- 
stitution he is profoundly uncouscious, the manual Iaboiu*er 
resume^ his day g^grments, in part of which he has probably 
slept, and ^^ unw^ished" returns to his labour. He has never 
learned the import of the word " unvpa^ed,* the diseases ex- 
ternal and internal of an unheeded skin, the consequences 
of obstructing that exquisite organ which exhales waste, fmd 
therefore hurtftil, matter from the system, aids importantly in 
the regulation of the animal heat, is an agent of absorption, 
and the s^at of touch and sensation. Natiu*e lavishes water, 
as she is profrise of pure air for which every vital Rmction 
pants; but water is refreshing, det^sive, and luxurious, 'in 
vain to the son of toil.f Mr Thackrah of Leeds, the able 
and useful writer upon the diseases incideni to trades, says, 

* It 14 itaportaiit ^o offer a m^9M ag^iiwt b^iqg ^qg^ %9 BtiuNt tlM ewe 
too strongly aga^ikst this dass of ifay oouatrymen. We Kav^ «U ceoa Btoy 
Qleao »ad cofafprtiU^e hpm^a t^loQging to vojrlcB)?i). V^ry ge.nerally* h^s- 
ever^ we observe a disregard of ventilation ; and, if we perceive a want of 
this esseptial of health in their l^ouses, w^ are led to suspect the state of 
their beds. I sot only wDl permit every manual hbouret, who conscien- 
tioosly can, to Mm exomptioa from my desoripti«i, but should rojoiea tiut 
the exemptiotns weif i^ipieroMSf 

f This, and other oooditioos of heahli, aret a^n^ifbly M9«ted of hfi 
'* Principles of Physiology/' by Dr Audvevjr Comb^, physjdkwi in or^ioary 
to their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians; and in his ** Pliy* 
siology of Digestion^" more recently published. 
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cn the mbgect of ablutioiiy ^ There are oilier trades in whkh 
the 8ur&ce of the body is affected, though in a less degree, 
by the peculiar substances applied; but, urithout entering 
into j&irther detail, I would urge the necessary effect of al« 
most all the occupations of a manu&cturing town in fouling 
^e skin. When we consider the functions which this organ 
is known to pedbrm, independently of those which physio* 
logy suspects but has not ascenrtained, when we refer to the 
naturid products of the skin, insensible perspiration, sweat, 
unctuous matter, &c., we wonder how men can endure the 
compound crust of soot, dust, and secretions, with which they 
are enveloped. Throughout the whole cf the labouring 
classes, and indeed among the majority of the middling and 
uf^ier, this subject is strangely neglected. Cleanliness is 
practned in a very imperfect manner ; the whole sur&ce is 
seldom washed ; and, in most persons, the body, with the ex- 
o^^tions of the hands and face, is cleaned only by tlie remo-^ 
Tu c^ those impurities which adhere to the linen. Bathing 
is Tardy used in any form.'' 

It is another condition of health that the muscular frame 
shall be suitably exercised by motion and exertion. Some 
kinds of manual labour, and these besides oflen in the open 
air, exercise generally the muscular frame, and such labour 
]» the most healthy; while other kinds are carried on in 
confined and ill-aired rooms, or manufactories which are 
loaded with flying dust and deleterious effluvia, BXkd afford no 
exercise beyond a movement of the fingers, or a turn of the 
wrist. A few minutes of fresh air between his work-place 
and his home, is the workman's portion of that cheapest and 
best of luxuries ; and worn out in mind as well as body, by 
the monotony of twelve or fourteen hours' employment, he 
swallows his meal, often drinks ardent spirits, which aggra^ 
yate greatly the power of every other destroyer of his consti- 
tution, and in the same bed, and in the same mt, he spends 
ihe night, as he did the night before, in the unrefreshing sleep 
t^ already formed disease. Can we wonder that fevers, cu* 
taneous and other infectious diseases, originate in the un^ 
heeded persons, neglected beds, and unventilated dwellings of 
many of this class of people. When the irruption of the 
Qwlera forced us — I wish I could say from higher impulses 
than fear — to enter the manual labourer's abode, and explore 
the state in which he lived, a very general want of deEUili*- 
ness was discovered, and in many houses a horrible state of 
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filth. Swine-fides w^e in some instances found in the very^ 
rooms already squalid with human crowdedness. The disdo^ 
sure was too humiliating and alarming ever to be forgotten, 
and it was the first st^ to the cure of so great an evil that 
it should be fiiUy known. 

When to all now described is superadded indulgence m ar- 
dent spirits, the physical degradation of the manual labourer 
is complete ; and as a temporary stimulus to weakened nervea 
and a>acant mind, this practice is dreadfully prevalent among 
his class. He has from his childhood been left in profound 
ignorance of the effects of the vice upon the functions of his 
body, his moral character, and social condition. In the so- 
ciety in which he lives, on the contrary, he has been accus- 
tomed, from his childhood, to connect drinking with manly 
privilege, conviviality, and pleasure, and to deem it not only 
safe, but wholesome and beneficial. Sunday is a day of too. 
prevalent, intoxication among the manual-labour class ; and 
their emplpyers well know, tliat Monday and even Tuesday 
are in consequence what are called slack days in the workshop 
and manufactory. I have been assured, by benevolent medi- 
cal practitioners who visit the worst classes of manual labour- 
ers, that they find it unsafe, as well as disgusting, to go among 
them on the days of their orgies, when the scenes of drunken- 
ness which they witness are altogether indescribable. It 
will afterwards appear how education may be brought to bear 
upon this shocking vice, which, in a greater degree than is ge* 
nerally supposed, is a sin of ignorance. Without early moral 
training and intellectual enlightenment, it is to be feared that 
those excellent institutions called Temperance Societies, ex- 
tensive good though they have done, will do little to reform 
that part of the cU«s in question who most require it. What 
is their vow to abstain, if you should get it, against their ap- 
petite to indulge? The vow binds none whom light and 
knowledge would not have as securely bound ; and it is weH 
known that the example of the vow has no effect on the igno- 
rant and the debased. The truly moral are on principle mem- 
bers of the society of temperance ; they use all things as not 
abusing them, and need not the aid of an undertaking. It is 
knowledge of the mischiefs of spirits-drinking that has brought 
all the sincere adherents of ihe societies within their pale. 
None will join them without knowledge, and when knowledge 
is generally attained Temperance Societies will cease to be 
necessary. Although the engagement is not so high a mo- 
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tive as voluntary temperance, yet, in the present state of mo- 
rality, the benefit to society of a general restraint would be 
incalculable. The evil of intemperance must be put down 
by a general effort ; and the first step should be a change in 
the usages of hospitality. Why shoiild we offer our visitors 
poison and intoxication ! 

There is a view of the intemperate use of intoxicating 
liquors, which I am not aware that either Temperance So- 
cieties or Educationists have yet taken. It is a view which 
accounts for much of the difficulty of reclaiming the drunk- 
ard, namely, that his wretched slavery is a disease which 
ranks him among the insane. This is an opinion beginning' 
to be current among physiologists, and which has actually 
been brought to the test of physical demonstration by one 
of the ablest and most philosophical writers in America, 
Dr Charles Caldwell, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and Clinical Practice in Transylvania University. In his 
** Thoughts on the Pathology, Prevention, and Treatment of 
Intemperance as a form of Mental Derangement," published 
in the Transylvania Journal of Medicine for September 1832,' 
Dr Caldwell avers that drunkenness consists in an affection 
of the brain, the spinal cord and nerves being also implicated. 
The appetite for intoxicating liquors, like other appetites, ha^' 
its primary seat in the brain ; and the augmented intensity 
which attends indulgence is explained by reference to the 
ordinary principle of exercise increasing the activity of any 
organ. 

In many instances the organic excitement becomes so 
great as to constitute a form of mania ; and then drinking i^ 
an irresistible passion, and is indulged in at the sacrifice of cha« 
racter, &mily, and fortune. So long as this excitement con- 
tinues, remonstrance, warning, and denunciation, avail as lit-^ 
tie in preventing drinking, as in curing fever, or repairing a 
broken bone ; but whenever it is subdued by proper treats 
ment, the craving also disappears. The remedies proposed 
by Dr Caldwell are consequently not mere moral remon- 
strances, or arguments addressed to the intellect, but bleed- 
ing, tartar emetic, cold applications to the head, cathartics, 
and spare living. By these means the paroxysm is shortened, 
and by their repetition its return is prevented. The physi- 
cian to the Kentucky Lunatic Asylum has foimd the above 
mode of treatment successful. The nauseating effect of the 
emetic Js particularly beneficial in moderating cerebral ac- 
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tiosu Tbe cold applications ought to be used only when ex- 
dtement is present. Dr Caldwell admits, however, that it is 
only recent and acute cases whidi can be speedily cured* 
T^ose of long standing are mudi less tractable. Still a good- 
deal may be done by withdrawing all stimulating liquors, and 
resorting judiciously to local or general bleeding, antimony, 
plain food, exercise, tepid bathing, and warm clothing. But 
as every form of mania is more or less periodical, and tenda 
to return, perseverance in regimen is essential to the perma- 
nent safety of the patient 

Dr Caldwell affirms very truly, that nothing could tend 
more to diminish the prevalence of habitual drunkenness than 
to have it deemed and proclaimed a form of madness, and 
dealt with, accordingly. Hospitals erected for the reception of 
drunkards, and autibority given to confine ihem there and 
subject them to treatment, would be among the most import- 
ant institutions that could be established, and would efiect 
an iihmense saving of lifo, health, property, and reputation. 
Whole famUies are involved in permanent ruin andwretched# 
nessfrom the want of such establishments. If this be consi* 
dered an encroachment upon personal freedom, it is so only in 
the same way that the confinement of thieves, or the removal 
of nuisances, are encroadunents on freedom. It is the safety 
of society which, in both instances, requires the individual to 
be restrained. Intemperance, like other forms of derange- 
ment, is shewn by dissection after death to be an affection of 
the brain, and also by its being hereditary in families, and 
breaking out at the same age in several individuals of die 
same stock ; and h^[ice Dr Caldwell infers the much greater 
advantage of prevention than cure. He condemns the absinrd 
oonvividi usages of society, as constant provocatives to in- 
temperance, and he cannot do so too strongly. There is 
mudi improvement liere already ; no considerate person, for 
one thing, now thinks of giving spirits as a reward or incen- 
tive to his servants or workmen. 

There are probably few members of temperance societies 
who have yet attained to a phik>sophy of man beyond that 
whidb teaches that the mind acts, and is acted upon, without 
COnnecticm with bodily organization. In consequence of the 
belief that thought and feeling are the acts of a spirit which 
operates independently of the body, it folbws that all the 
^' (Ad school " q)pliances for the improvement of the peo{^ 
hdong chiefly to the department ^ abstracticnis. Now, of 
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the mind die morbid action, at least, is demoBslraled to bt 
the result of disease in its inttrument die bnun. Tempe* 
ranee soeieties have nevar (iioa^t of this. They uKU neveir 
get, at least they will n^ver keep, any member who labours 
under the duease of intemperance, or a predisposition to it. 
I cannot withhold the following admirable observations on this 
important subject, by that eminent physiologist Dr Andnew 
Combe.* ^ Intemperance in the use of i^ituous liquors is 
one of the vices diat degrade and render miserable a large 
portion of the operative dasses in Britain. The object is to 
provide a remedy for the evil, and the first step toward this 
end is to discover its cause. The causes of intemperance^ 
thetky may be one or other of the following : 1 . An innate love 
€£ intoxicating liquor, in the form of a strong oraving ap- 
petite." This, Dr Combe says, amounts to disease, and affiicts 
even weU^ucated females, and is traced by him to a cha- 
racter of brain inherited from parents. ^^ Where the tendency 
to drunkenness,'' says he, ^ takes its rise from a particular 
state of the organisation, moral and religious admonitions, un« 
accompanied by physical applications, bear very much the 
aame relation to its cause, as a discourse does to over-exdte* 
ment of the ear. The drunkard from this cause is a patient 
who requires physical as well as moral treatment. He must 
by all means be restrained from u$ipg intoxicating liquors, 
and subjected to a long course oi physical training, to change 
-the hab^ of his body, before any success in his reformadon 
can be expected ; and is not to be confidently reHed on, even 
when all these measures have been apjf^ied. Repentance, 
promises of amendment, and c^ef merely mental impressicms, 
have as httle abiding influence on such men, as Uie waves ■ 
raised by the wind on the sur&ce <^ a lake; they may be 
strong while they last, but their endurance is brief, and their 
efiects truly transitory. If this principle be founded in na- 
ture, we consider it of paramount importance to be known as 
a law instituted by the Creator, that men may be aware, not 
imly of the treatment which Uieir vices demand from their 
^uardiaaa, but of the infiuenoe on their ofl^pring of their own 
irregular habits. 

** 2. A second cause of intemperance may be extreme de- 

fioiency of food, either in quantity or quality, accompanied by 

sevwe toiL The effect of bodily labour, carried beyond the 

physical stres^h, is to exhaust the nervous system of its 

* 'Phren, Journ. voL ylii. page 606, 
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energy and vivacity. When toil ceasies, there is a painftii 
feeling of want and depression, attended by a craving for 
«timulus, which is nearly intolerable. Looking to the cause 
.of the evil for our direction in applying a remedy to it, we 
.would prescribe wholesome food in sufficient quantity, clean* 
liness, fresh axe, and labour proportioned to the strength. The 
application of these sanative means, however, requires time, 
money, and a condition of mind in which the whole conduct 
is subjected to moral restraint. The individuals subject to 
this. form of temptation, however, are in general sunk deep in 
hopeless poverty, and, at the end of each day's labour, are 
scarcely able to provide means for purchasing the plainest 
food in the most moderate quantity. Beset by the feelings of 
depression, and that heart-gnawing craving for stimulus and 
reaction which we have described, they fly, as if impelled by 
an irresistible infatuation, to the gin shop, and enjoy a mo^ 
ment's felicity, which we verily believe to be to them inex- 
pressibly delicious, although most transitory, and soon to be 
followed with suffering still more severe than that which, for the 
mopient, it relieves. 1£ this be a correct description of the 
cause of intemperance, in a large proportion of the v operative 
classes, it points out the means necessary to be adopted for 
^ts removal. The physical condition of die sufferers must be 
improved, as the first step ; and one means of doing so would 
be to teach them the real cause of the passion which impels 
them to drink, smd to aid them in overcoming it They should 
be assisted and encouraged to obtain more nutritive and abun- 
dant food, and to cleanse their persons, apparel, and habita- 
tions ; and some grateful mental stimulus should be adminis- 
tered at the hours when the periodical indulgence is generally 
resorted to. While the physical causes are left untouched, 
sermons, and essays, and lectures against intemperance will 
produce only a temporary and limited effect. They will ope- 
rate only on those individuals whose moral and intellectual 
powers yet retain so much strength as to be capable of mam*- 
taining an ardent struggle against the craving impulses of 
their physical nature ; a portion small in number, in such cir- 
cumstances of destitution. 

'^ 3. A third cause of intemperance may be a flow of exu- 
berant spirits, arising from strong health and worldly pros- 
perity, in persons of little education, knowledge, and mental 
cultivation. Our intemperate ancestors of llie middle and 
higher classes were men of this description. . They felt with- 
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in themselves a great capacity of enjoyment ; but having few 
ideas, and no intellectusd pursuits, they were grievously at a 
loss to discover in what direction they could obtain substan- 
tial pleasure. The bottle presented itself as the readiest and 
most obvious fountain of joy. They drank deep, and expand- 
ed their souls in rude and boisterous merriment." Dr Combe 
here enumerates some examples, the conviviality sometimes 
lasting several days and nights. Looking to this class of 
causes of intemperance, therefore, Dr Combe recommends for 
its removal, the institution of seminaries for instructing in 
useful and entertaining knowledge every class of the commu- 
nity.* "An excellent foundation," continues Dr Combe, 
** for improving the moral and physical condition of the peo- 
ple would be laid, by instructing them in the constitution of 
their own minds and bodies, and shewing them how the or- 
gans and faculties which they possess are all capable of be-* 
coming fountains of enjoyment, if rightly employed, and of 
intense misery, if abused. If the Creator has bestowed a ra-* 
tional nature on man, he must have intended him to improve 
his condition by studies such as these ; and I shall never cease' 
to appeal to the conscience and understanding of the teachers 
of mankind, until they shall condescend to do justice, at once 
to the Author of the universe, and to their fellow-men, by giv- 
ing due Attention to the order of creation. I ask them how 
they can answer to their own minds for neglecting truth at 
once so obvious, and so practically useful." 

The manual labourer, whom filth, foul air, muscular and 

* A select committee of parliament obtained, after a aevere struggle) bj 
Mr Buckingham, reported upon the manifold evils of drunkenness, its causes 
and remedies. This report has been printed in a cheap form, and widely * 
QTcnlated. It has made the most thoi:^htle88 serious. There was some ill- • 
timed, and fur from creditable, merriment in the Senate itself, when the , 
astounding report was. presented. *' The laugh was seasonable," as Burke 
once ironically remarked, *<and the occasion decent and proper." It was^ 
londest, alas ! when the following passage was quoted, offering one remedy 
for the evil of intemperance. ** A ni^onal system of education, which 
should embrace as an essential part of the instruction given by it to every . 
child in the kingdom, accurate information of the poisonous and invariably 
deleterious nature of ardent spirits, as an article of diet in any shape, and 
the inculcation of a sense of shame at the crime of voluntarily destroying o^ 
thoughtlessly obscuring thatiaculty of reason, and that consciousness of re- 
sponsibility, which chiefly distinguishes man from the brute." Now thisvtry 
infornation so ridiculed in parliament, is already a carefully reiterated lesson . 
in all wdl .conducted In&nt Schools. It has never been lost sight of in the . 
Model School of Edinburgh. See Appendix, No* L Mr Buckingham haa 
brought in billa for the very institutions above reconmiended by Dr Combe. 
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nervous relaaEation aggravated b^ ardent apiritSy have combitH 
ed to [iredis|K)0e to and affect with disease, has: had na lessM 
ever taught hhn that his weakened f^^ane^ pvedf^peskions} and 
actually formed dMeaaes^ w^ he the ynetcke^ inherkanee df 
his childrefiy if he i^^all become a &Lther. The same igao* 
ranee that has indueed his owb condition^ rendei^ hiitf i^Bdc* 
less of the msery, the guilty 6£ transimttiiig il< He himself 
derived a tainted constitution^ p^rhaps^ firoiafib his progenher^ 
and, with lus own aetufed deteriorations sii^radded, conveys 
it to his oi^pring; A few such gienera€k>ns must extinguish 
the stock, the very source ei such a pofMilalion* If iA^&mts 
are bom in pcnsonous air, nursed in infectious bedsj swathed 
in scanty and unchanged clothing, denied those abl«itiOBS so 
notoriously indispensa^e to the skin, wh^n most vasculent^ 
and more active and important in the infint economy thaii idl 
the viscera put t(^ther,.*-'*4hese lant, too, tasked beyond theur 
power by the reflux circulation which an uncontraeted and vm^ 
obstructed skin would have disposed o^-^i^ there just cause el 
wonder that they are swept away in thousands by convulsions, 
croups, and bowel-eomplatnts, or that the seedd axe down i)i 
h^ancy of the numerous diseases of aHer life ! The London 
bills of mortality prove that nearly a fourth of the ii^tots bap- 
tised, die within tbe first two yeav» firom their birth* Tln» 
nuNrtality is not th^ design of the Creator : k is #iot tnle of 
the mferior uiiimals, and therefiwe midst have removeid»le 
causes ; which causes will assuredly be found in gross ign^' 
xnnce. The animals are guided aright by their instincXS; 
man ou^t to be directed as truly by his observing, and re- 
flecting powers, which were given him for that end ; but tlieir 
the concUtion^ of eudtivadon and improvement was aaneaeed t9 
the gift, and that command- of the AU^wise is fbrgotten or cBs^ 
obeyed. 

I have often thought the general complaint of annoyance 
&om the &ult8 of dcmiestic sein^ants scarcdy reasonaUe, when 
w% consider the elass: from which we receive themv With all 
the habits of negligence, disorderMness^ and insensifeiity M 
imdeanliness and foul air, in which they have, in many ease^ 
been bom, nursed, and bred, they enter our houses, and most 
readily undertake to keep them in proper order, to anticipate 
the numberiess minutiae of our personal accommodationsy and 
at once supply, by into&ttoB and sympatliy, ouir wanti^^ nay 
our whims. We soon find, Aough* here, too, t9*eMP a*e rttr e 
e^epHons, that their notions and ours on all' these pohits 
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differ widely. Great ditomy and want oi cleaolmesB to tus 
is order, neatness^ flosdawe^aiees to them$ ventikdug of roofiM^ 
and aimg of beds, are to them mere troublesome fancies ; 
dusting is an unnecessary disturbance of what, by nature, Ms 
80 ncMselessly and lies so impartially ; they reiuoTe, of course^ 
only what is pointed out to them, and sit down contentedly in 
the midst of what remains. In nothing should we reap more 
er^y-day satisfaction from judicious education, and Uiey 
themselves more con^rt and respectability^ than in the im^ 
provement of our domestic serrants. 

I cannot leave the deplorable picture, and it is not over** 
charged, of the physical condition of aconsiderable^portion of 
the manual-labour class, without a brief extract, whid^ t^ 
tndy confinns the worst i have said, from a work whic& ha« 
deservedly excited much attention, Wade's " History of the 
Middle uod Working Classes." Afler describing, on the 
authority oE Dr Kay,* the long protracted labocor and injudi- 
eiow &>od of the numufacturer, Mr Wade says^ *< It is not 
firmn actual distress many work*people use this unsatisfactory 
and noxious diet, bat from bad habits and management* A 
large proportion of them have wages suiknent ta scqs^y them 
with 9Eiid and wholesome &K)d, were they well laid out^ i»* 
stead of being squaindered in vain hixiuries or enervating ex- 
cess. To preserve them in health their diet i^ould con^sl 
o£ animal food, wheaten bread, and mab liquor, and net much 
liqnoT of other kkidB. From the long hours of kbour and 
dose atmosphere in which they are conined, the optative 
£edb the necessity of some arl^ial stimulQs. Coffee, tea, 
and beer of |^od cpiality, are most suitable for this puipose* 
Liateadof rcdying on these in moderate quantities^ what do the 
manu&cturing laboiu-ers do ? Many of those receiving the 
highest wages^are in the habit of spemi^g a portion of their 
ksaure after workkog-boursy especially on a Saturday evenings 
and during the Smday^ is besotting themselves with aie and 
beec ; and still eftener with, the more efficient stimulus of gin* 
It ia eustomary tibr them m many o^ tibe towns^ to stop ai the 
giii»-ahQ|ia and take a ifraia as tiiey go t» ikeir work in die 
morning, and another as they return at night ; and where, as 
is freque^y the cane, the houses of the worife-people lie in a 
chisHer round the factory, it is not uncommon for a whole- 

* " The Moral and Phpical Gooditioii aS the WorkiiigXlftHM emplo^ 
in the Cotton-Manufactories in Manchester. By James Philip Kaf^ M. D.'^ 
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sale vender of spirits to leave two gallons, the smallest qnan- 
lity which can be sold without a license, at one of the houses, 
wluch is distributed in small quantities to the others, and 
payment is made to the merchant through the original re- 
ceiver. The quantity of gin drunk in this way is enormous; 
and children, and even girls, are initiated in this fatal prac- 
tice at a very tender age. Ardent spirits are not the only 
ttimidus in which this class of people indulge. Many of them 
take large quantities of opiun\ in one form or another ; some- 
times in pills, sometimes as laudanum, sometimes in what they 
call an anodyne draught, which is a narcotic of the same kind. 
They fin(^ this a cheaper stimulus than gin, and many of them 
prefer it." Again, Mr Wade observes, " The competition of 
the Irish has acted most unfavourably on the state of the 
poorer classes. They have not only lowered wages, but the 
standard of living. In Manchester the habitations of the 
Irish are described as most destitute. They can scarcely be 
aaid to be furnished. They contain one or two chairs, a mean 
table, and most scanty culinary apparatus, and one or two 
beds, loathsome with filth. A whole family is often accom- 
modated on a single bed, and sometimes a heap of filthy straw, 
and a covering of old sacking, hide them in one undistinguish- 
ed heap, debased by vice, penury, and want of economy. Fre- 
quently two or more families are crowded into a small house 
containing only two rooms, one in which they sleep, in the 
other eat ; and often more than one family live in a damp 
cellar, containing one room, in whose pestilential atmosphere 
from twelve to sixteen persons are crowded.* To these fer- 
tile soiu*ces of disease are sometimes added the keeping of 
pics and other animals, with other nuisances of the most re- 
y^ting character.** 

• Besides dissolute habits, bad diet, and local undeanlinefis,** 
pontinues Mr Wade, ^* another source of unhealthiness in the 
manufacturing districts is the severe and unremitting labowr 
qf worh-peopte. The employment of spinners and stretchers 
is among the most laborious that exist, and is exceeded by 
that of mowing alone, and few mowers think of continuing 

* A medical friend told me ihat he attended a poor man in a fever, in a 
eellar in Edinburgh, from the floor of which it was often necessary to pump 
out the water. When lately in Manchester, I was assured by a medical 
gentleman there, that all his acquired habits of braving assaults upon his 
senses, were often too weak for the noisomeness of dwellmgs into which h« 
was catted to enter. 
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^eir labour for twelve hours without intermission. Add t6 
this that these men never rest for an instant during their hours 
of working, except when their mttles are doffing, in which pro- 
cess they also assist ; and it must be obvious to every one, 
that it is next to impossible for any human being, however 
hardy and robust, to sustain this exertion for any length of 
time, without permanently injuring his constitution. A collier 
never works above eight, and a farm-labourer seldom above 
ten hours a-day : and it is therefore wholly out of all just pro- 
^rtion, that a spinner should labour for twelve hours regu- 
larly, and frequently for more. The labourt)f the other classes 
of hands, as carders, rovers, piecers, weavers, consists not so 
much in their actual manual exertion, which is very moderate, 
as in the constant attention which they are required to keep 
up> and the intolerable fatigue of long standing, without being 
permitted to lean or sit down." Working what are called over* 
hours is a most mischievous practice, which masters should 
discourage by every means in their power. In Manchester^ 
observing &ctories continuing lighted up as late as eleven at 
night, I was told that the people were working over-hoiu^ for 
larger^ wages, to be ^spent, in too many instances, in sen- 
suality. It is an unblessed gain which is made, either by 
workmen or masters, by labour in addition to that which is al- 
ready over-labour. I conversed with enlightened and bene^ 
volent masters who are exerting themselves not only to put 
down over-hours, but to abridge the hitherto regular dura- 
tion of labour. The workmen themselves contend for the 
privilege of over-hours ! 

Although the moral condition of the manual-labour class is 
anticipated at this stage of our inquiry, when treating of the 
physical, I shall finish Mr Wade's statement. *^ It is almost 
unnecessary to remark on the low state of morals in factories. 
One who has the best opportunities of observing, remarks, 
* that the licentiousness that prevails among the dense popu- 
lation of manufacturing towns, is carried to a degree which is 
appalling to contemplate, which baffles all statistical inquiries^ 
and which can be learned only from the testimony of obser- 
vers. And in addition to overt acts of vice, there is a coarse- 
ness and grossness of feeling, and a habitual indecency, which 
we would fain hope and .believe are not the prevailing cha- 
racteristics of our country." * " The illicit intercourse and 

' * Inquiry into the State of the Mannfactuiing Population, p. 25. Ridge- 
way, lasi. 

B 



^neml li<)^tioii8ne9$ of tbe srxes^ remit from t^ cireun^ 
fit§nQe§ iQ wt^cb tjhe^ive plai^ecl Tbey are exempt ftom the 
r^i^flintftof ot^ebkM96} they have few or no pleasures be- 
yoDyd tb09e prising bom sensual iadulgence$ it involvet vi» 
hm of chavnet^, for their ODmpwiions are as recUesB as thmi^ 
s«lv^ ; it brings no liak of loBUig theiF empIaTment, fer their 
employers dp OPt take oog^i^nuice of these mattenu* 

Mr Thaclprah di«eets a& enlighteAed attrition to the oausea 
4)f unwholeeooaenesa in nianu&ctories» and triules in geneval^ 
biilt aipE)oslb afl his. fmggestions imply ^e eo^pevatin^ en^ightr 
^mneot of the vwk-peii^le themsfilvea.* 

I anticipAle the answer to |dl I have said on the sobjett 
of the physical negligei^ces el* the manuaKJabour class, Baiae-> 
]yy that tbey have na leisure to be cleanly im tlhehr persons^ 
l|e^ md dw^])wig6« From, rea^ barely sufficient tlbey^ ai^e 
auHijnoned toi reaew dieir toil, and, a^r the dose of dttj, 
th^y have ^dier time nov incIiBation for any tMng but ibod 
9HsA repose. I admit aod dqoAore the monstrous evi^ pi»ysicftl 
and mora!* of eaeceasive or oi?eiprolonged labour, mid in thf se^ 
quei will beg leave to submit son^ remarks on the practical 
biHty of a reasonable abridgment of tfie toil of the manual 
kbourer^^ ^purpoag of edmcatioA and imjwowmen^ and 
that by wiser aad more efficient meana than combinatiiMis to 
4>bta)ii k by force, to be spent, as unquestionably' it tmw would 
be, in idleneaa and seasiiullty 'y but I deny that eleanliness and 
ventilation are incompatible witk even ^e present d^ee of 
labour'. There is time found &D tlie ale -bench imd' the gin* 
shop. If cleanliness had been constituted a wanty with- an 

r^tite as^ strongs there would have been no ne^eet of it in 
mo9t QiseirwQd(ed labouver. Personal' dbluti*on is the ope* 
ration of a.fbw miauliea, ventSation is the open^g of a win* 
dow and a door, airing&bedis turning it down ^ an hour, 
instead of making it upt warm^ while deaa. body and bed 

* IlMiFe.juBtiH0a»d of a-vevy promiflkig ooBtrivtnce for «t oneand'Ae 
mn^ twia cftfiying oflftbediMtt^m tha ■ttf>oaphwre>of ootton aiidfta-BMIlst 
9^4 «ffQr4^og tMi^ if«atiIalii(C)i|. ^ seH^ of otroiiliNt p9rfli>Mt»)iiit are anda m. 
the flQorSx coDfijei^M ^tl| the oj^. air ^ tuUi^ Wbei^Srafe i^ti^d iqN»s^ 
holfif, flusli with the. floor,, a^d aro. qiQV^^ iiapidly roiin4, by ^ iQAoliiiiAcyp 
Th^ dust i9 sucked out^ by these wheels ai^ through so many whirlpoplaf and 
laeurroB^ of used: air is kept constantly following the du^t, while fresh Ta 
wppliedhy other apevtuMs. Where introduced they^hare improved the health 
of t|^e woi^pf^e in a^q^rM d^e^. It huf eTeq bMi» sft^d^ thai tiM|l have 
been made ihe reason for an increase of wages to meet an increas^^ app^titai 
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clothed migfat be made a ben^t of dieap and easy Attainment, 
by the establishment, in every town, of public washing-sta- 
tions for boifog and line-drying.* The real obstacle is the 
dismdination to the trouble of cleanliness, which arises from 
ignorance of its baiefits, and of the evils of its neglect* I 
Sail afterwards riiew how simply this most useful practical 
knowledge may be early and habitually impressed on the 
minds of the manual-labour ckss, to the imsnense inprove- 
xnent of thek physical condition. 

Secondly, The intellectual con^ion o£ the working- 
dasses we can scarcely expect, after what has been said of 
tlieir physica}, to find much more advanced ; it is in truth 
very low, and this I fear with fewer exceptions of importance. 
Who has not £eh and deplored, in his intercourse with nearly 
the whole class, even what are deemed the most decent and 
resectable, the mass of prejudice, superstition, and general 
ignorance, which he is doomed to encoimter P The working 
man rardy knows how to better his lot in life, by ratfcmal re- 
flection on caisies and consequences, ^founded on early ac-^ 
qiiBuntance with the stonier principles of trade, the state of 
particular«em{^ments, the legitimate relatk>n between la* 
boor and coital, and between labourer and employer, the 
best employment of surplus earnings, the value of character, 
the marketable importance, to say no more, of sober and 
moral habits and intelligence ; in short, on any practical views 
of die drcurastances which influence his condition. On 
the contrary, he is the creature of impressions and impulsc^s, 
the nnresBting slave of sensual appetites, the ready dupe 
of the quack, the thrall of the fanatic, and, above all, the 
passive instrument of the political agitator, whose sinister 
views and fii&ehoods he is unable to detect, and who, by flat-* 
tering his passions and prejudices, has power to sway him, 
I'dce an overgrown child, to his purposes of injustice, violence, 
Biad destmctkm. He is told in the harangue &om the w^gon, 
and he beHeves the demagogue's hypocritical slang, that his 

* A pkm for this purpme wu snbmitted to tha Lord Pro^oitf of Edin- 
bur§^ ■ome yean i^. But this is fdr outdone by a wasbing aaid dryiug wf$ 
paratus, both by the agency of steam, for which Mr Lemuel Wright, en- 
ghioer, m&iieliester, has a patent. H»t water charged witli soap is several 
times £of ced by staam. ^ovgh the clothes packed in a copper vessel ; this 
is followed bf hot water pure ; and this by simple steam, wUch rapidly driett 
thet dotbea*. Half an honur completoa a washing, and that without manual 
labour, or the attendance of the owner of the clothes. 
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class, because the most numerous, are the most enlightened,' 
and generous, and noble ; that they ought to make the laws^ 
and rule the State ; nay that their will ought to be law, as* 
their judgment is absolute wisdom. The poor man who be- 
lieves this will believe any thing, and will act on this belief, 
as a ready instrument of violence. Witness the peril of the 
merely accused, but yet untried and unconvicted, who chance 
to fall into his hands, and a single hint in the street will raise 
the mob agsdnst an innocent person ; witness, too, the eager, 
destruction of machinery and property, and the mad burning 
of food. Can we forget, moreover, the fury and violence* 
with which benevolently offered medical aid in the cholera was. 
repelled, under the impression that ^* the doctors" induced the 
disease to obtain subjects for dissection, and went the length 
of poisoning the water ! 

in nothing is the manual labourer more profoundly unin* 
formed, than as to his own position in the market of labour, 
and the due relation of labour and capital. He is readily se- 
duced to join combinations to extort larger wages and shorter 
regular hours, both of which misapplied, as, in his present 
condition intellectual and moral they would be, to the pur- 
poses of idleness and sensuality, would only render his con- 
dition worse ; and too often he is not slow to aid the physical 
force of such short-sighted unions, in intimidating and even 
assaulting, and, it has happened, maiming, nay murdering, 
other labourers who prefer giving their work to any employer, 
and at any value they think fit, to joining in the " Strike." By 
this attempt to force a larger share of capital than without 
force, would come to him, the workman succeeds in nothing 
but driving it away from the place, or out of the country, and 
by his own ^t puts even the wages he quarrelled with out 
of his reach. Education alone will make it clear to him, that 
it is in vairi for the labourers to expect, in a market where 
their numbers exceed the demand, to succeed ultimately in the 
objects of a strike. Strike they must, in another sense, in the 
conflict,* and then they will find that they have reduced the 
amount of the capital which alone can employ and maint^n 
Aem, and that fewer hands can be engaged at Uie same wages, 

* Miss Martineau has demonstrated this economical result, with her usual 
felicity, in the ** Manchester Strike," No. VII. of those truly wonderful 
prodttctiona of truth, feeling, and fancy, << Illustrations of Political Eoono- 
my," knojnrn to.the uniyersal reading public, and manrelled tt, aa the work 
of a female pen. 
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or else lower wag^ than those that induced the stop must be 
taken by the same number. 

The pleasures of intellectual recreation and taste are ne-* 
cessarily unknown to nearly the whole of the manual-labour 
class. In vain for them has the All-wise given to the intellec- 
tual faculties to reap the highest enjoyment from their own 
exercise; in vain for them has He connected exquisite de-» 
light with the contemplation of His boundless works and won- 
derful ways, of the transcendent beauty and sublimity of Crea- 
tion, and the harmonious relations of its infinitely varied parts, 
all tending to eflPect benevolent ends to sentient beings. The 
whole Book of Nature is sealed — aye in this enlightened 
country, to the numerous sons and daughters of manual la^ 
hour ! I am well aware of the benevolent exertions made to 
dispel the intellectual darkness by such institutions as the So-« 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by means of the 
cheapest periodical ever published, and by private undertak- 
ings, such as Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, and Information 
for Uie People. Yet I fear it will appear in the sequel, that 
these admirable repositories of knowledge, of taste, and of 
virtue, immense as their circulation is, are to a great extent 
lost upon the mass of ignorance and grossness to which they 
are directed ; and that, as shall likewise aflerwards be shown 
to be true of religion itself, knowledge like that conveyed in 
the Penny Magazine and Chambers's periodicals, requires early 
elementary training, both intellectual and moral, for its bene- 
ficial reception. 

Thirdly^ The Moral condition of a large proportion of 
the manual-labour class is as low, at least, as the intellectual. 
I formerly quoted Mr Wade's description of the moral condi- 
tion of the manufacturing population of Manchester. But much 
short of this extreme is a low morale in the more enlarged 
sense of this term ; and this, I fear, characterizes a much wider 
range of the manual-labour class of the people. '^ Lef): to 
themselves," without an attempt made to restrain or regulate 
in in&ncy their animal propensities, or to call forth, cultivate^ 
and exercise their moral sentiments, their faculties are prone 
to work as mere instincts, not greatly more under the guid* 
ance of reason than those of the inferior animals. It depends 
entirely upon his degree of natural endowment, whether each 
individual manifests more or less animal feeling, more or less 
selfishness, more or less civility, kindness,, or integrity. With- 
out cultivation, the animalism may be expected to prq)onde-^^ 
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r^tCy wheticetinedesHres wiU !ie selfish, and the numners coarse 
and violent. Hence the suspicions^ jealousies, tmd envyings 
of muiktiiades in that dass, and wfast when compared with 
their merits ofleB surprises us^ their vanity and self-sufficien- 
cy; hence also their tendency to act under the impulse cf 
their feeUngs,^ and the ctetacles they themselves oppose to aU 
benevolent attempts to do them good. These they often re- 
pel, as oovert intentions for a sinister end. Selfisdmess is sos* 
picioiis> and it is notorious that charitable institutions and be- 
nernoknt schemes are too often locked upon with distrust b^ 
those for whose benefit tbey are intended. Some have attri- 
buted the malicious destruction, by persons of this class, of or- 
nament aaod elegant decoration when exposed, to an envious ha- 
tred of these marks of a refined enjoyment of the higher dasses 
denied. tQ> themselves. I am rather disposed to think that an 
animal tendency to deface and destroy, which we observe in 
the yonBgest ehildren, and which no pains have been taken to 
siq)pre8s or* regulate by education, is sufficient to acc4rant for 
this unanuable trait of character in the humbler ranks of our 
countrymen* They are certainly not yet fit for firee admisr 
sion into parks, gardens, and museums ; and these, if they 
have been opened to them, by way of experiment, have been 
speedily shut against their reckless destruction, and their oftes 
<&gusting abuse of the privilege. In&nt-school-trained chil- 
dren, it is wdl known, may be trtv^ted in the saloons of a pa- 
lace, or amidst the teraptaticms of a fiower or fi*uit garcfen. 
The same early trsdning is the best preventive of cruelty to 
animals, a vice prevalent among the lower classes, beginning in 
yoiitii with undlecked insect-torturing and rat and cat-killing, 
and increased in after years^ by cruel sports, boxing matdbes, 
and public executions, to the lengthy in many cases, of dan- 
gerous ferocity. 

The hcnae o£ the manuat labourer is often an uncomfiirt- 
able one. I make exceptions here, and I trust tbey are rm- 
merous, as I have done under the heads of physiod comfort 
and intellectual in^rovement ; but I feel safe in speaking of a 
large portion who are below the morak rank o£ a peaceful and 
eomfi)rtable home.. Of scanty supplies it is to be expceted 
tibat much selfishness will be mamlested in* the partition;, if 
tike mui frequents the pot-house, and drinks ardent spirits^ his 
ael&slniess is dways greatly aggravated, and fierce and aStea 
dangerous brutality is sii^iersdded. The habitually excited 
lower fiseUngs ddMe the whole fiuniiy. The wife, from fll« 
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Ui9gei often in spite of her best exertions, beebmea as violent 
as her hiifibwdy if she has not, in her own improvidence fmd 
recUesdoesS) to aoswer £or \k% &iult8. The childrai, capri<> 
c^iisly ^edited, are often wayward and obstinate, and the &« 
B^y circle exhibits a scene of strife, l»rawling, and violence. 
If Qur domestic servants often come from such homes, can we 
wonder al thebr pronenesft to manifest feelbgs which annoy us^ 
cq[^se our wishes, and iojiserfi^e widi our comforta? I wish I 
could say that a low cunning does not prevail to a great ex* 
tent aiiM»ng the manual labourers; and that even the simple 
peasantry, as they aire caHed, have not tiieir share of this eha>* 
racter ; adva«lage-taldli^> in other words^ frauds is ci^n boast" 
ed 0^ as a proof of address and talent; strmtened ctrcnmstan* 
cea induce grasping habits, when nice moral distinctions va* 
Qisb^ aod the tsransition to crime is too easy. It follows that 
this e)iu|% nal iwte from their numbers than the miseraMe 
hi^blts of many of them, furnish, in a great prq)ortioii, what is 
caUed the criminal population. This last unhappy class of 
beipgs have all the'worst habits we have described, and others 
yet QAore deeply immoral and dangerous to the community.* 

There are who are blessed with a well-regulated hosMy* 
whose members are accustomed, in the family intercourse, to 
control ibe unsocial and sd£sh feeHngs, and t» exercise to« 
wards; each either all the kindness and gentleness of the moral 
aentinients ; where each brings his or her share of knowledge, 
T^ective f^mse% refinement, and elegance^ to ihe common 
a^ck of domesHc CB^yment $ and, contemplating ki the lux- 
Wf: Qf sudi exalted intercourse, the tempocal reward of the 
rigb^ we of the faculttes which God hath bestowed, and a 
Ipretast^ of the exaltation of these Acuities in eternal bllSs, 
keep Him steadily before their eyes, in a sustained conscious* 
ness of gratitude ami k)ve. Such have forced upon dteir view 
a more striUng eomtvast yet between the lot of the manual- 
labour d^nsa and their own, than the greatest possible dil^ 
ence in the phyi^aeal accommodations of life caix suggest* 
Nor are the elements of this contrast confined to the working- 
cku9ses» The rich in moral ffeeKng may draw the same con- 
trast between their own social* condition and that of a large 
proportion of the imperfectly educated, whose physical cwam* 

* Thi(t deplorable kind of human intercourse, by which the (jriminal CQr« 
rapt and confirm each other, and seduce especially the young from honest 
labour to depravity, is described at length in the treatise on. crioMoal lef^isliM. 
tion in the appendix to the firsi edition of this work. 
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tion is much above that of manual labour. But when moral; 
intellectual, and physical privations combine to aggravate 
each other, a point of human degradation is reached, lower 
than which man can scarcely ^1, and which calls aloud on 
every firiend of his species to do what in him lies to raise his 
fellow-men out of the mire in which they wallow, and place 
them in the road which will bring them to a right use of their 
faculties, and its consequence, the elevation of their cha* 
racter. 

. The condition of the manual-labour class is imfavourably 
affected by several causes, partly extraneous to the funda- 
mental source of their sufferings their ignorance. One of 
these will be found in the incessant demand for their labour, 
to accumulate the gains of their employers, which has im- 
memorially devoted three-fourths of the working-man's wak- 
ing hours to toil. Another is evident in the number of un- 
wholesome occupations on which that toil is bestowed. Much 
light has been thrown by Mr Thackrah, as already observed, 
on this last evil, in its various forms of vftiated air, noxious 
fumes,* deleterious materials, distortion of body, exposure to 
>udden changes of temperature, and likewise on the preven* 
tives of and remedies for the manifold evils thence arising, 
chiefly in relation to the manu&cturing population of Leeds. 
But it is not likely that these preventives and cures will have 
full efficiency, or tlie season of labour itself be judiciously 
and beneficially abridged, without the aid of the workmen 
themselves. Prolonged toil and unwholesome labour are, no 
doubt, in one sense^ imposed upon the working class; but 
were they more enlightened, they themselves would abridge 
the one, and counteract the other; the first by their own 
economy, moderation, and resource, and the second by the 
appliance of much qualifying self-protection. 

But perhaps the most gigantic evil, acting in co-operation 
with the ignorance of the working classes, is one which till 
very lately afflicted our southern neighbours of England more 

* Dr Reid of Edinburgh, in his laboratory for practical chemistry, carries 
off all unpleasant or noxious fumes by a strong draught created by a rarifying^ 
furnace, in a tall chimney. He has arranged in his premises a simple and 
beautiful contrivance for ventilating buildings, however crowded, by the stume 
means. The plan was recommended by Dr Reid to the Committee on the 
new houses of Parliament, and, I believe, adopted. The celebrated Dr Ar« 
not of London has invented a cheap and effectual method of heating air» 
which promises to be a great boon to society generally. 
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Ulan ourselves ; and that was the abuse of the Poor Laws^ 
especially that unspeakable social gangrene the Allowance 
Systenty as it was oJled. By this, deficient wages were made 
up by alms, and a bounty offered for idleness, improvidence, 
and abandonment. The overwhelming consequences, which 
every economist predicted, resulted, in even a more blasting 
operation, upon the whole condition and character of the 
working classes who had the misfortune of being within their 
influence, than was foreseen. , The report of the Royal Com- 
mission of enquiry into the administration and operation of 
the Poor Laws it is moral sickness to peruse. From the great 
mass of matter a volume of extracts, embracing its most im- 
portant information, has been published under the authority 
of government. It is a shocking detail. The miserable eco- 
nomy of maintaining a great part of the population as par-< 
tial and often total sinecurists, in other words paupers, was 
tenfold aggravated, when the allowance, as was notoriously 
true, was extorted by violence, threats of incendiarism, and ac- 
tual fire-raising \ for many of the fires were traced to it. The 
evidence is overwhelming of the destruction, by this system, 
of the " veracity, industry, firugality, and domestic virtues 
of the labourer f of ^< the rapid increase of vice and profli- 
gacy," — " the prevalence of the opinion that destitution, how- 
ever produced, constitutes a claim to be supported by the com- 
munity, and that dependence on the parish is preferable to in- 
dependent labour," — " the destruction of reciprocal feeling 
between parents and children," — desertion of wives by their 
husbands," — ^* gross sensuality," — ^* improvident marriages, 
to the great increase of the evil of an over-stocked labour- 
market," — " crime as the result of pauperism," — " increase 
of illegitimate children, the allowance for an iUegitimate being 
greater than for a legitimate child, and illegitimate children 
being a great advantage to their mothers under the present 
laws." 

When such a moral pestilence as this spreads over a lands 
in addition to the desert already made by popular ignorance^ 
the Creator's designs are defied by his creatures, and they must 
suffer the penalty of their disobedience. The Poor Laws 
have been reformed by a splendid act of legislative wisdom 
and power, although an immense pauper population clung to 
their abuses with convulsive pertinacity. But the new law is 
working much better than was expected. The only lasting 
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cure for ihepa$f)er spirit is popular eductliDn ; and so report- 
ed the CokninissionerB. 

Lastly^ We feel it almost a mockery, after the foregoing 
exposition, to ask what the progress of religion is in the ma- 
nual-labour class. It is the constant complaint of the teachers 
of religion, that its principles scarcely mingle in the thoughts, 
much less influence the actions, of the great body of this 
class.* I have always thought it a mistake to impute this to 
their want of the means of attepdance on public worship ; in 
their present state, intellectual and mor^ if the doors of 
churches were thrown open to them freely, they would not, 
in any considerable numbers, enter them.. The great laa^ 
rity want the impulse ; that impulse is another word for the 
activity of the superior human uculties ; but the inferior, al* 
most exclusively, move the manual-labour class. Religion 
is not addressed to these ; it calls upon the intellect and moral 
sentiments to control these, as the law in the members which 
wars against it. A weekly discourse is as the passing wiod in 
the ears of the habitually greedy, the envious, the sensual, tbtf 
tyrannical, the revengeful, the utterly selfish : a stated pre* 
ceptive lesson to love God, and his neighbour as himseit^ is 
unheeded by the man whose whole soul is drawn by a power, 
which he was never taught practically to resist, in the op- 
posite direction. When Sunday comes, he has tJie choioe of 
listening to a repetition of this to him unwelcome precept^ 
for the thousandth time, of hearing perhaps a purely doc- 
trinal discourse on the mysteries of our &ith, or of enjoying 
a day of indolence, amusement, *ox sensuality, or all three. 
He would not be an uneducated, uninstructed, demoralized 
man, if he hesitated. In the towns, a very small proportion 
of the class in question attend public worship.f In the coun* 
try parishes, especially in Scotland, a considerable portion of 
this class habitually appear in church. The parish mijiister 

* Dr Ckalmers, in hi« Bpeech ia the Pretbytery of Edinburgh on 23d 
January 1834, repeatedly deplored the ^'^ practical hMtkenitm in which 
thoueandi of the |ykp^latioa 4if Edinburgh liT«. He had «ren reooune to 
the atrpng figure, that it ia nfceaaary ** to excavmte the poptiiatUmy Jirmfy 
imbedded in a mat* of practieal Jitatheaigm,*^ The vxpnmia^ \m hL 
come a byword. 

t The opinion in the text was written before the report was published 
which contains the confirmative fact, that, in the churches of Edinburgh, the 
l«w-rented sittings for the working daafes are in by far the htrgisit propertioa 
uatenaateff. I greatly £Mr diat the building of new dmnhaa will he it 
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knows each individual, and poBsesaes over him a preacriptive 
pastoral influence ; he is known, moreover, to all his fellow 
parishioners ; he is a slave to what in Scotland is called '^ the 
fear of the folk," and dreads the loss of character with which 
irregular performance of ostensible religious duties is follow- 
ed.* But the churdi-going of a person so influenced is his 
whole religion ; it has a set day, and is then suspended tiU 
that day week. Of natural religion, as inferred from the glo* 
rious manifestations of Godwin physical and moral creation, he 
has not an idea ; some religious teachers even forbid him this 
ground ; and his Christianity is a set of abstract notioos,^ 
wi^out the semblance of practical direction. Unqualified 
selfishness resumes its reign in his hearty if it was ever sus- 
pended, and an influence the antipodes of Christianity con<- 
tinues to impd his thoughts, words, and actions*t When we 
speak of a cl^s, we are bound to make allowance for excep- 
tions, and now, as I have done before, I cheerfully make it. 
But that I have rightly described the character of the religion 
of a large portion of his parishioners, will not only not be de- 
nied by any parish minister, but is bewailed by him every day 
of his life. Yet, for none of our wants is so much provision 
made as for our religious. There is error somewhere. Far 
indeed is it from my thoughts to impute blame to the excel- 
lent men who are labouring to << excavate the people from 
the mass of heathenism in whidi they are so firmly imbedded." 
They have no power over an erroneous system, and one not 
of their own creating. But the ajf^lication of their part of the. 
process is premature. It is as if the metallurgi^ were to at- 
tempt to melt the gold before it is worked out of the vdin« 
Education is the only excavating process ; preaching, in its ut- 
most conceivaUe perfection, is a defective engine for the pur- 
pose ; purdy doctrinal preaching is uttarly impotent j: 

* An EnglUhmaB lately witnessed in Scotland an instance ci tins mettu 
p9puli, this reliffh loci. A native friend, with whom he was walking, sud* 
4exdy flell from his side without uttering a word, and took up a position be- 
hiflNl a Mge. ** The folk^' were coming out of the parish church, and al- 
though the fugitive .must have known that half of them had been sleeping us 
it, he could not meet them ! 

t This is especially true, when the uneducated man's pastor is of a sect that 
naics doctrines so far afooro Christian morality, as nearly to shut oat the 
latter from his pulpit. This has been too much the case with nearly ail 
Pfotefltant eeeto ;. ^^m ereeds searcely aUude to the moral pceeepta of tfa* 
Gospel ; aome.' el them etem ereo; to ezelude them. 

X TbftahMne Mfmefll'was ji«blidked before Mc l>uff, t^ Imdum uamaom» 
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If education shall elevate, as it will be shewn that educa^ 
tion alone can, the intellectual and moral, and, by necessary 
consequence, improve the physical, condition of man, educa-< 
tion is the human means which must greatly aid in preparing 
him to receive reHgiou& impressions in their genuine spirit, 
and to apply them to their intended practical ends. Before 
the sower went forth to sow, the soil was prepared. This pre-r 
vious preparation is so plainly pointed out in the parable, that 
it is surprising that any one can lose sight of it. He was on 
his way to prepared ground, when some seed fell by the un- 
cultivated wayside* He ^d not expect to prepare die soil by 
the act of sowing the seed, else the seed would, have taken 
root by its own virtue on the bare ground, and risen and ri- 
pened even among the thorns. I shall have occasion to return 
to the important subject of a legitimate use of human means f 
^ese are, in truth, God's means, for they are the working of 
the faculties which He hath bestowed that they may be em- 
ployed, and as such must be perfectly reconcilable with a ra- 
tional and scriptural view of spiritual influences, which some 
Mncere but over excited Christians regard as direct miracles. 
Alas ! that their efiects shoukl be so little visible, and so li- 
mited I What the desiderated educational preparation shall 
be which will aid in furnishing the impulses to Christianity, 
not only for Sunday, but for every day of the week, will ap- 
pear when I come to treat of Infant Education. 

The reader is requested to view in retrospect the sufferings 
of the manual-labour class of our country, arising mainly, if 
not entirely, from their own ignorance : and then survey the 
extent and nature of the provision made for their education^ 
and he will cease to wonder. The great majority receive no 
education at all. The education of the class is certainly ex-^ 
tending in England, and the parochial schools of Scotland are 
two centuries old. But we come to the question, what is the 
nature of the education of the hmnbler classes which is ex-* 
tending in England, and lias been so long established in Scot* 
land ? Is it of a kind to import useful practical knowledge 
for resource in life ; does it communicate to the pupil any 
light upon the important subject of his own nature and place 
in creation ; on the conditions of his physical wel&e, and his 

srjr from iStte General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, came home and 
eonfinned it, amidst the most enthusiastic concurrence of his audience, in one 
«f the most splendid speeches ever listened to by that Yenerablfr Body. 
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intellectual and moral happiness ; does it, above all, make ait 
attempt to regulate his passions, and train and exercise his 
moral feelings, to prevent his prejudices, suspicions, envyings, 
self-conceit, vanity, impracticability, destructiveness, cruelty, 
and sensuality ? Aks ! No. It teaches him to read, write, 
and CIPHER, and leaves him to pick up all the rest as he may! 
It forms an instructive example of the sedative effect of esta- 
blished habits of thinking, that our ancestors and ourselves 
have so contentedly held this to be education, or the shadow 
of it, for any rank of society ! Reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing are mere instruments ; when attained, as they rarely or 
never are, after all, by the working class to a reasonable per- 
fection, they leave the pupil exactly in the situation where he 
would find himself were we to put tools into his hands, the 
use of which, however, he must learn as he may. We know 
well that he will be much more prone to misapply his tools, 
and to cut himself with them, than to use them aright. So. 
it is with his reading ; for really any writing and accountings 
of this class, even the most respectable of them, scarcely de- 
serve the name, and may be here put out of the account* 
Reading consists in the recognition of printed characters ar- 
ranged into syllables and words. With this most abstract ac- 
complishment may coexist unregulated propensities, selfish 
passions, sensual appetites, filthy and intemperate habits, pro- 
found intellectual darkness and moral debasement, all adher- 
ing to a man as closely ailer as before he could read ; and, be 
it marked, these qualities will give their bias to his future vo- 
luntary reading, and assuredly degrade and vitiate its charac- 
ter ; it will tend to strengthen his prejudices, deepen his su- 
perstitions, flatter his passions, and excite his animal appe- 
tites. Well is all this known to the agitator, the quack, and 
the corrupter. They know that the m£mual-labourer can read ; 
but they know as well that he is incapable of thinking or de- 
tecting their impositions, if they only flatter his passions. No 
just views of life have ever been given him, no practical know- 
ledge of his actual position in the social system. We are al-- 
ways told, that the majority of criminals cannot recui, as if the 
mere Acuity of reading would have diminished the number 
of criminals. This is a great delusion. For the reasons I 
have stated, mere reading might have increased the number 
of criminals, it would be quite ineffective in diminishing them.* 

* This explains the celebrated moral map of France by M. Guerry, in 
which it is laid down, that crime is most prevalent in the educated districts. 
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But if tlie investigation had gone the length of ascertaining 
with which of the criminals had an attempt at moral training 
and useful knowledge ever been made, we should have ftmnd 
that column of the table a blank, and something like cause 
and effect would have begun to dawn upon us. It is needless 
to pursue so obvious a matter &rther. If a national system of 
education is to stop at reading, writing, and ciphering, it 
would save much trouble and aher disappointment not to at- 
tempt it at all. If I am reminded of the great improvements 
introduced by the Lancasterian system, I answer, that I have 
not seen in the generality of such schools, any thing more 
than abridged methods, the monitorial chiefly, of teaching 
numbers to ready write^ and cipher.* I am aware, too, c€ 
what is called the explanatory system, at the head of which 
stands pre-eminently Mr Wood of Edinburgh, which puts 
books of useful knowledge into the pupil's hands, and exer- 
cises him upon their import with much collateral information. 
But that system does not introduce him to realities^ to exter- 
nal nature and its qualities, and the relation thereof to him- 
self; it does not impart to him a knowledge of the conditions 
of his weal and happiness, and his real position in life. It is, 
besides, almost exclusively intellectual, and, except in reli- 
gious lessons, is liot addressed to the moral faculties directly. 
If there be any school for the children of the working class 
(excepting always the Wilderspin Infant Schools), whidi sys- 
tematically takes pains to educate the pupil of this rank of 
life against the evils which have been shown to arise from 
his ignorance, and to a deplorable extent actually afflict him, 
I have not been so fortunate as to hear of it. In most 
schools, even the parochial, which by inco^tate habit we 
call " the pride and glory of Scotland,** some sprinkling of 
the explanatory system has been introduced ; twenty years 
ago, no attempt was made to explain any thing ; but in none — 
certainly in none, is there any provision for the kind of edu- 
cation which is to make the working man wiser and better, in 
the manner I have attempted to describe. A new and better 
system will make a great change on " the pride and glory of 
Scotland," and, in that change, conferring a rather better claim 
to that title upon its parochial seminaries, greatly elevate the 

* Mr Dun, of the Edinburgh Davie Street School, decidedly the beet 
Lancasterian teacher I have yet met with, has introduced much useful know- 
ledge into his plan ; and, if the means were afforded him, Would introduce 
mUch more. 
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rank and endowments of their teachers. I know these to be 
in general excellent persons, much accustomed to be praised 
and starved by the Scottish pubUc. I know some of them who 
are learned men, according to the usual acceptation of the 
word, that is, thorough Greek and Latin scholars ; others are 
mathematicians, and mechanical philosophers, and all are theo- 
logians ; but they might as weu be Brahmins for any good 
their nutBoal-labour pupils reap from such extra accomplish- 
ments, beyond reading, writing, and ciphering. 

The reader is requested now to estimate the value of an 
opinion, so common as almost to have grown into a set for* 
mula, which we are quite certain of hearing given forth, by 
several ladies and gentlemen at once, in every company where 
the education of tfie manual-labour class is mentioned. " I 
am no friend to over-educating the working classes ; educa- 
tion is running greatly too fast; teach them to read and 
writey aU beyond is above their condition, and only serves to 
make ihem discontented with it." This current twaddle 
comes of the imperfection of the education of those who echo 
it ; an imperfection that has other bitter fruits, to be noticed 
in the next chapter ; the only excuse for it is the ignorance 
of these opinionists of the length and breadth and height and 
depth of the social error which they espouse and drciSate.* 

* tn llie fint «dilioa of tlkw work the picture drawn of the conditimi phy- 
tical, moral, and intellectual of the manual-labour classes, was considered, hy 
due or two journals onlj, to be overcharged. From many well-informed 
quarters I received confirmations of its truth, and from some, opinions that it 
was xtot coloured up to the reality. After two years of farther observation 
and maturer thinking, I have seen no reason to withhold a republication of 
the chapter nearly as it at first appeared. Now, as then, I rfjoice to admit 
Biwiy exceptions among my operative countrymen ; but the general portrait 
is yet too applicable to a large proportion oif them. Now, as then, I set 
down nought in malice against them. I rejoice in their improvement, and it 
is the first step to that great end to tell them the truth, and the whole truth, 
as to their present condition. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ON THE EFFECTS OF IMPERFECT EDUCATION ON THE CON-^ 
DITION OF THE CLASS OF THE PEOPLE ABOVE MANUAL LA- 
BOUR. 

The term ** Educated class" relative — Our vast attainments in Physical 
Science — Confusion and error in Motal State — Controversy and party di- 
visions — Contrast of sound legislation — General selfishness— Demands of 
Christianity — Religion of the ** Educated" — Large provision for it — Want 
of educational preparation — Fanaticism and insanity — Certain sodal de- 
fects remnants of barbarism, national jealousies, offensive wars, erimi- 

' nal code — Barbarous customs, fox-hunting, engrossing rural sports — 
Happiness not attained, reasons— False views of lifoi— Young men of 
fortune— Waste of life, wealth, and happiness by the affluent — Their mar- 
riages — Sedentary study—Instructive illustrations on this head — Inconsi- 
derate pursuit of wealth — Over-trading, glutted markets — Unwelcome in- 

- t^uiry — Qood admitted — Causes of our social evils — No moral training in 
education— Milton, Locke, Karnes^— Reading — Dead languages'^ False 
morality of classics — Barbarism of the ancients — Scientific studies-^ 
Science of Man, physiological, mental, and moral, a blank in Eflncation. 

The term " educated class," as applied to the piorlion of 
our countrymen who are above manual labour, will scarcely 
be taken by any one to mean that these enjoy the means of 
education perfect, or nearly perfect. The term is relative* 
and, certainly, when compared with the manual-labour class, 
who have no education at all worthy the name, we are an 
educated class. But no error is more profound, or more 
prevalent, than the persuasion that we are an educated class 
in the best sense of the term. Our complacent conclusions 
on the subject are, however, exceedingly natural. Look, it 
is said, at oiu: libraries, our encyclopaedias, teeming, as they 
do, with knowledge in every branch of science and literature. 
See oiu: chemical, mathematical, mechanical powers, with all 
their realized results, which seem to mould material nature to 
oiu: will, and render life proudly luxurious. Then turn to pur 
classical literature, our belles-lettres, our poetry, our eloquence, 
our polished intercourse, our refined society; consider our fine 
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arts our elegancies; and, above all, think of our legisla- 
tion, our political economy, our institutions of benevolence 
and justice, and the gigantic combinations of our entire na- 
tionsJ system. There is much in these high-sounding claims 
that deceives us. We are prone to borrow from the large fund 
of credit we possess in the exact and physical sciences, to 
place the loan to the account of universal intellectual and mo- 
ral attainment, and to conclude that a pitch of improvement, 
which enables us to travel thirty miles an hour, must comprise 
in it every tfiing else of knowledge and power. But, alas I 
when we look beyond the rai^e of physical tangibilities, and,, 
it may be, elegant literature, into the region of mental and. 
moral relations, in short into the science of man, upon which 
depends the wisdom of our legislation, and the soundness of 
our institutions and customs, what a scene of uncertainty do 
we see ! Fixed principles in social afiairs have not yet been 
attained. Scarcely do we meet two individuals who are 
guided by the same code. Hence controversy is the business 
o£ the moral, and assuredly, we may add, of the religious 
world. When any measure affecting the public is propound^ 
ed, there arises a perfect hurricane of opposition and dentm- 
ciation, as if it were the most monstrous of errors, and the 
-most atrocious of crimes. No plan or project, religious, civil,; 
economic, or merely ornamental, can be proposed, without 
tearing to pieces the conventions of courtesy, nay, the feelings 
of common charity, and exposing a lamentable scene of in* 
consistency and passion. We find sects of men combining to 
Attain by their union certain proposed ends, and these seem 
to be guided by principles which they all acknowledge ; for 
there is no want of party array, and skilful party tactics ; but 
when we find that the spirit of party is violence and hatred, 
we must search the lower region of selfishness for the bond of 
their union, for we cannot recognise among them any thing 
which is entitled to be called profound philosophical, or high 
tnoral, principle. Nothing more exposes the low state of our 
present moral attainments, than the endless disputes and ha- 
treds, which are the sum and substance of what are called our 
politics. If the time shall ever arrive, when legislation shall be 
brief and practical, fi>unded in benevolence and justice, puri- 
fied of vain personal display, fireed firom selfishness, party spirit, 
pride of caste, and sacrifice to particular interests, whether 
of an exclusive aristocracy on the one extreme, or a reckless, 
impatient, and often most aristocratic democracy on the other> 
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when it shall cease to be fettered by a constituency less en- 
lightened than representatives animated by single-hearted love 
to their country and their species, when it shall become an ea^er 
task because abuses wiU be already removed, and laws will come 
to be less retrospective remedies than onward meliorations, 
moving abreast with human improvement, what will be thought 
of the political dissensions which at present degrade and re- 
taard public affairs ! Of the game of parties, with all its frauds 
and hypocrisies, the irreconcileable varieties of opinion, the 
diversity of views, the fierceness of divisions ! A wide^spread 
selfishness alone accoimts for this spectacle ; and who can 
deny that a systematic selfishness, regulated by law and con- 
ventional expediency, is the impelling power, at once the bond 
which unites, and the diveUent influence which tears asunder, 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces which preserve yet dis- 
turb the circumscribed orbit of our social relations. To engross 
as much wealth, gain as much of what is miscalled distinction 
te we can, and outstrip our neighbour, is the business of life. 
We have, too, our cold-hearted fashim, which well-nigh de- 
nies those not within its frivolous pale a common nature ; and 
we have all the successive exclusions and repellants descend- 
feg in society, and freezing up the sources of good- will and 
brotherly love, which should flow downward to soften and fer- 
tilize the humblest regions of the community, and unite the 
whole in mutual good-will and contented co-operation. It is 
this habitual contumely which separates the great body of the 
manual-labour class from all who merely enjoy more physical 
comfort and ease of life, in a scowling attitude of distrust, 
envy, and hostility. Talk to us of a more liberal basis of so- 
da! bemg, of a higher morality, a more wide-spreading phi- 
lanthropy, nay, of a mitigation of selfishness, a moderation of 
wealth-engrossing, a transference of our worship from artifi^ 
cial badges to re^ intellectual and moral merit, a kindlier feel- 
ing to our universal fellow-men, and we meet you with mock- 
cry, as we point to what we call " human nature," and return 
to our money-getting and self-exaltation. Buonaparte was 
tight, we are a nation of shop-keepers. Nevertheless, when 
it is put to us in the abstract, we admit that Christianity de- 
mands all and more than in practice we laugh to scorn, and 
we are terribly scandalized when our Christianity is doubted. 
Do we not attend church, and yield our assent to the precepts 
and doctrines there taught ? Do we not prove our zeal by 
cordially hating all otiier religious sects> cum odio tkedogico f 
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Are we not the foi^most and the loudest in shouting the ap- 
proved watdi-words of <• irreKgion," «* infidelity,* to raise the 
fhcb to put down alt heresy and schisni, that is, all opinions 
not our own ? And are we not ready to shed our blood, if we 
refuse to mend our lives, for the Church, which has always 
formed an essential part of our politics, and been toasted by 
us in many an overflowing cup of festivity? 

It can scarcely be averred, that any considerable portion of 
the church-going of the " educated class," have more practi- 
cal week-day Christianity, than that which was predicated of 
the manual-labour class. If we should a^ any of the fiifst 
how much of what they listen to on Sunday infmences iJieir 
views and acts in life, they would be sorely puzzled to answer 
the question. Yet there are no institutions of public instruc- 
tion, both as supported by state establishments, and by the 
2eal of private associations, more largely endowed than the 
ecclesiastical, no part of our well-being more cared for. What 
is the cause of so small a harvest, from so immense a cultiva- 
tion ? Why does not the seed so plentifully sown fhictify and 
produce ? There is but one answer to this question, wfi aHE 
fW)T A MORALLY EDUCATED PEOPLE. There is a barrenness 
of soil among us, where genuine Christianity refuses to tadce 
root ; there is worse, there are the thorns of an inherent sel- 
fishness, which choke it ; tares pre-occupy the whole field, 
and the husbandmen sow in vain. As was predicated of their 
efforts to excavate the lower classes from the heathenism in 
which they are imbedded, our religious guides address them- 
selves to unprepared minds much higher up in the social 
scale. Yetj if a stranger to the actual religious condition of 
the " educated" were to hear us talk on the subject, he might 
mistake us for a religious people : if he contemplated our ani- 
mosity, division, and violence in the matter, although he 
might miss the spirit of Christianity, he could not fkil to be 
struck with our zeal each for his own dogmas, and for their 
substitution, by the force o£ indirect persecution, for all others; 
dogmas often adopted yesterday for others as intolerantly 
maintained the day before,^*— 

" Aa if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended**' 

Nay, he would see religious ^^/m^ running into the most ex-^ 
travagant credulity and fanaticism among us ; and if he did 
not know that that melancholy extreme is capable of a phy- 
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siological explanation, as an actual disease of the brain, which 
sees visions, hears voices, dreams dreams, and speaks jargon,* 
he might conclude that we are an otier-religious generation. 
But the indi£Perence and the enthusiasm have alike their ori- 
gin in an imperfect education, in unprepared uncultivated 
feelings, which, according to the predisposition and temperar- 
ihent, are either roused to excess by the mere sympathy, 
the hysteria of a diseased enthusiasm, or are not stirred at all. 
. A catalogue of our social defects, all referable to the edu- 
t^tion wherewith we are mocked, might be expatiated upon 
to the extent of a vdume; the remnants these, of barba- 
rism which still clings to us and our institutions, customs, ha- 
bits, and manners. I will venture to enumerate a few of 
these. We direct yet, for example, an evil eye to our fellow- 
men in other communities, and speak of our <' natural ene- 
mies!" We are disgraced by national jealousies, national an- 
tipathies, commercial restrictions, and often offensive war. 
We have our gytme-laws and criminal code also to account 
for. Brought to the standard of sound ethics and reason, 
there are many of our customs that have as little chance as 
these of escaping the reproach <^ barbarisms, which an edu- 
cated people would disown; cruel niral sports, for example^ 
fox-hunting, horse-racing, betting, gambling, prize-fight- 
ing, duelling, and excessive conviviality. The character 
ismd engrossing claims of rural sports, as they are called, 
will astonish a future better educated age.f Such an age 
will scarcely believe " the butcher work that then befeir 
the unsparing slaughter of all that is furred and feathered 
and finned, in field and flood, " on mountain, moss, and 
moor ;" they will discredit the grafl of the hunting stage of 
the race upon a civilization, at its lowest, immensely in ad- 
vance of that stage ; they will reject the story that the boast 
of the Iroquois and the Esquimaux was also the distinction of 
the most polished ornaments of our drawing-rooms, namely 
the havoc of their unerring aim, the life they have extinguish- 

* There are two patients in tlie Moetrose Lunatic Asylum, under the 
able Mr Browne's charge, who have spoken ** the unknown tongues" for 
from ten to fifteen years ; long before they appeared among a particular sect 
recently arisen in this country. 

f I say engrossing claims, for I grant that killing game is as legitimate as 
kHling mutton, and do not quarrel with a subordinate and moderate resort 
to the field by those whose main avocations are more useful and dignified. 
It is healthful ezerdie ; I cannot concede to it a higher merit. 
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ied, the blood they have shed, the " head of game" they 
have gloried over as trophies spread out dead before them, 
and the larders which Uiey have outdone the butcher in 
stocking I All is not right in our habits of thinking, in other 
words in our education, when our " ehte" can claim, and 
multitudes can accord, a certain distinction to a " capital shot," 
the victor in what the Olympics knew not, — " a steeple 
chase," or the proprietor of a pony which can trot sixteen 
miles an hour. 

I know the ready answer to such strictures on rural sports, 
and that answer implies the very educational vacuum which 
there is so much reason to deplore. It is of great importance, 
it is said, to our rural population, that the aristocracy shall 
pass a reasonable portion of their time in the country. They 
are the spoiled children of excitement, and if you withhold 
that in the country, they will seek it in the capital, in pur- 
suits and pleasures infinitely more debasing and more ruinous 
to health and fortune. Look at Paris. Is an educated aris- 
tocracy here spoken of? Is it indeed so, that in the alternative 
of their urban or rural excitement the objects are so low ? Is 
it indeed so, that without the slaughter of its innocent ani- 
mals, which spread a living poetry over its fields, om* " better 
classes" find no attractions in the country, no delight in " the 
green fields of England in the merry month of May," no luxury 
in the roses of June, the pride of July, the mellowness of 
autumn ; that they indeed — 

** Renounce the bound! em store , 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields, 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 
The pomp of groves, and garniture uf fields, ' 

AH that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even, ' 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven." , 

Can we have a more rousing proof than this of a defective, 
nay a perverted education ? I say perverted, for the barbarism* 
is actually inculcated ; the vacuum is filled, by precept and 
example, with images of nu-al slaughter ; the young idea is^ 
most carefiilly taught to shoot^ and 3ie tender thought assidu- 
ously reared, which longs for manhood and bloodshed. The 
spirit of severity, and even cruelty and blood, of our cri-, 
minal code, has with no small reason been imputed, in some 
respects, to this remnant of the hunting stage of society. 
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The evils siilbred by mankind from ignorance of the hu* 
man fiu^nlties, and their right application, will be more ob- 
vious, when we come to inquire wnat the Guides and their 
relations are $ it may suffice a^ present to say, that hs^piness 
is rarely if ever attained, and that the preponderance of sel- 
fish feelings which are incapable of rational satis&ction, veri- 
fies the truth that *< idl is vanity and vexation of spirit." Ig« 
norance of the physical and organic condition of health pro- 
duces disease, while it transmits the consequences in weaken- 
ed constitutions to ofispring. The selfish desire of wealth 
brings together in matrimonial alliance the predisposed to 
disease and insanity, and bitter domestic suffering is the con- 
sequence. The same desire of wealth, added to ambition to 
rise above others, regulates, or rather deranges, the whole sys- 
tem of life, and there is not one ray of light but disregcerded 
Christianity, to guide in a direction more consistent with real 
h^ipiness. This is ignorance of the moral conditions of hu- 
man weal. An enlightened friend of the author's once asked 
an excellent young man, about to embark for India, what 
views he entertained of life, and the objects of his own exist- 
ence ? The question was new to him. He had been " weU 
educated,'* in the common acceptation of the words, but he 
had never conceived that life had any higher aim than to ac- 
quire a fortune, marry, rear a family, live in a fine house, 
drink expensive wine^i, die, and go to heaven ! There was 
no provision in this fi)r reaping enjoyment from the higher, 
fiumtties of his nature ; he was not aware that these had any 
other function to perform than to regulate his conduct in the 
pursuit of the gratification of his inferior feelings. This is the 
condition of mind in which almost all young men of the upper 
and middle classes of society enter into active life ; and no- 
thing can well be conceived more disadvantageous to their 
success and happiness. Those who are what is called reli^- 
ously educated, are not more fisrtunate ; because they have 
been taught that a strong feeling of devotion, too apt to take 
a morbid character and end in mnaticism and insanity; is that 
which constitutes genuine religion, while no sect has yet ad- 
dressed itself to the duty of teaching the nature of man^ the 
value of pursuits in life, the institutions of society, and the re- 
lation of all these to the religious and moral faculties of man : 
without imderstanding these, no person entering up<m active 
life can see his way clearly, or entertain consistent or elevated 
views of duty> and the true sources of faa{;^ineas« 
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This deficiency in knowledge is also remarkably exempjir 
fied in many young men bom to large fortunes^ who have 
succeeded in minority to their paternal estates, and, on at- 
taining majority, are by law entitled to pursue their own hap- 
piness in their own way. It is quite lamentable to observe 
the humble, the debasing course they oflen adopt. Rational 
views of themselves, of human nature, and of the institutions 
of society, would be invaluable to such individuals ; but they 
have no adequate means of obtaining them, while positively 
false views have been implanted in their minds by a pervert- 
ed education* It may do good to record the following, though 
an extreme case. A young gentleman of laree fortune, not 
destitute of talents and goc^ feeling, and who nad been regur 
larly subjected to all the appliances of dead-languc^ eduqar 
tion 1^ school and college, was, on the day of his majority, de- 
clared a free man, with power to choose tlie most likely road 
to real happiness. What did he do? He established, of 
course, a stud of hunters, a pack of hounds, and a whole ar- 
xooury of fowling-pieces ; galloping, blazing, and slaughter- 
ing, being universally held inseparable from wealth and rank, 
in Uie present state of civilization* Coach-driving, either of 
private four-in-hand vehicles or the public conveyances, is no 
longer sanctioned by general approbation, as suiting the age ; 
nevertheless he had a trial of coach-driving. From this he 
was diverted by matrimony, and postnuptially took to another 
gratific^ion of his faculties of rather an original kind ; he 
placed cats upon a float in the middle of a pond, and s^t 
dogs to swim in and attack Uiem! This last occupation 
would have been disdained by a young noblenian of immense 
possessions, who, at a feast in honour of his majority, mani- 
fested the best natural dispositions by acknowle^ng that he 
had always been taught, and had always felt, that the great 
duty imposed upon him by his rank and fortune, was to do 
^ood. The declaration was sincere, and the character of the 
speaker such as to warrant the belief that he would act upon 
it, if his education had been of a kind to have shewn him haw to 
do good*. To keep a.pack of hounds, to be followed over fields 
and enclosures by the elite of the county, does not stand 
v^ hig^ in the scale of good : to engage keenly in party po*' 
litics is not good, for these are generally incompatible with 
the general weal ; to dispense costly and luxurious hospitality 
indiscriminately, is to do wide-spreading mischief: to pursue 
or encourage idleness or frivolous occupations^ is not. good : 
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to Strengthen, by influence and example, the pride of rank 
and its correlative sycophancy, to uphold the heartless, icy, 
withering, barriers of fashion, and, by external pomp circum- 
stance and equipage, to shut out knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, the general mass of society, cultivated and uncultivated, 
are all severally bad, and, although much the practice of our 
nobility, injurious, in a degree to which their education shuts 
their eyes, to themselves and to society. Education, render- 
ed what it ought to be, will point out " what is good," both 
in its temporal and spiritual sense, to the wealth-loaded £ai- 
vourites of fortune. " To do good and to communicate," is 
eminently in their power, if they will first, " with all their 
gettings, get knowledge," and apply it to useful purposes ; if 
they will learn and value the acts and manifestations of high 
intellectual and moral endowments, more than physical com- 
forts, sensual enjoyments, and external pomp; if they will 
seek the society of enlightened and benevolent men, whose 
intellects are replenished with knowledge of the Creator's 
works and ways, whose hearts swell with wonder, adoration, 
,and love, whose whole minds are instinct with sympathy with, 
and ardent desire for, human happiness. With their aid they 
would know how to convert their wealth into a powerful en- 
gine of social benefit, and, from this, the legitimate gratifica- 
tion of the higher faculties of their nature, they woudd enjoy 
as well as confer real good. 

The very proposition of such a course for a rich, splendid, 
elegant, and '^ spirited" young nobleman, would of course, at 
present^ raise in himself and tiie whole table at which he pre- 
sides, a roar of incredulous and scornful laughter, the natural 
'expression of the very barbarism so much to be deplored. 
But, with more enlightened views, it will come to be acknow- 
ledged that the waste of life, fortune, and happiness, by the 
affluent, which characterizes the present, as it has marked the 
pdst ages of the world, is owing, in no small degree, to igno- 
rance of human nature, its wants and capacities, in other 
words, to imperfect education. 

A volume might be filled* with proofs of the suffering from 
ignorance which visits all classes, and none more than the 
"higher. The inactivity of the faculties of persons of fiehion, 

* An admirable volume has been so filled-.** The Constitution o£ Man 
in relation to External Objects" — ^by Mr Geoi^e Combe of Edinburgh, a 
work in immense drculation, both in Britain and America, and already trans- 
lated into French, German, and SwecGsh. 
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is a perfect tcBdium mice* Their vaxiuity and dislike to men- 
tal exercise is constant ennui, and their indisposition to mus- 
cular exercise and fresh air, brings in its train a whole cata- 
logue of ailments. Their carriages " stop the way" to health, 
bloom, and beauty. Who has not pitied, when they were 
thought to envy, the pale-faced victim dragged to what is call- 
ed an airing, in which lungs and limbs are aJike unconcerned, 
and are both tending to a state of disease by impeded circulation 
and impaired digestion. Much of high life is an ignorant defi- 
. ance of Nature's laws, and is visited with enfeebled functions, 
lassitude, uneasiness, anxiety, and a thousand evils, arising from 
infringement of institutions, which, when observed and obey- 
ed, lead to delight and happiness. Few other considerations 
.than rank and wealth determine matrimonial alliances, and 
these are oflen, in consequence, ill assorted. The enfeeblement 
and diseases of high life are by Nature's law transmittedto 
offspring, as surely as those of die reckless and dissolute me- 
chanic ; the powers of mind suffer deterioration from the in- 
fluence of impaired nerves and brain ; the race itself degene- 
rates, and imbecility and even insanity visit the palaces of the 
great much more, in proportion to their numbers, than the 
hovels of the poor. 

It is lamentable to see ignorance of the conditions of health 
inducing the aspirant to college honours to impose upon him- 
.self more prolonged toil than that to which the manual-la^ 
bourer is forced by want of bread ; reckless that he will lose 
health and life in the pursuit. In the biography of a prodigy 
of early talent, when I have come to the usual passage, "when 
Jiis companions played, he remained to read and study," I 
have looked forward a few pages, and always found that he 
died early. No attempt is made in our defective education to 
Inculcate and impress such knowledge upon us ; and we find 
the most talented men acting in practical disregard of these con- 
ditions of health and longevity. I cannot witilihold the follow- 
ing apposite and most instructive passage from Mr Combe's 
work, already referred to, on the Constitution of Man. " No 
idea can be more preposterous, than that of human beings ha- 
ving no time to study and obey the natural institutions. These 
laws punish so severely, when neglected, that they cause the 
offender to lose tenfold more time in undergoing his chas- 
tisement, than would be requisite to obey them. A gentle- 
man extensively engaged in business, whose nervous and di- 
gestive systems have been impaired by neglect of the organic 
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laws, was desired to walk in the open air at least one hour a- 
day ; to repose from all exertion, bodily and mental, for one 
Hill hour afler breakfast, and another full hour after dinner, 
because the brmn cannot expend its energy in thinking and 
aiding digestion at the same time, and to practise moderation 
in diet ; which last he regularly observed ; but he laughed at 
the very idea of his having three hours a-day to spare for at- 
tention to his health. The reply was, that the organic laws 
admit of no exception, and that he must either obey tbem, or 
take the consequences : but that the time lost by the punish- 
ment would be double or treble that requisite for obedience ; 
and accordingly the fact was so. Instead of his attending an 
appointment, it is quite usual for him to send a note, perhaps 
at two in the afternoon, in these terms : — * I was so distress- 
ed with headach last night, that I never closed my eyes, and 
to-day I am still incapable of being out of bed.' On other 
occasions he is out of bed, but apologises for incapacity to at» 
tend to business, on account of an intolerable pain in the re- 
gion of the stomach. - In short, if the hours lost in these pain- 
ftil sufferings were added together, and distributed over (lie 
days when he is able for duty, he would find them far out- 
number those which would suffice for obedience to the or- 
ganic laws, and with this difference in the results ; by neglect 
he loses both his hours and his enjoyment ; whereas by obe- 
dience, he would be rewarded by aptitude for business, and a 
pleasing consciousness of existence.** 

Perhaps the most wide-spreading mischief to society comes 
of the only other ignorance with which I shall detain the 
reader, the ceaseless, indiscriminate, and inconsiderate pur- 
suit of wealth. There are no limits to this object with many 
men, but the stern barriers of law. Merchants and manu- 
facturers hasten to be rich beyond the course of nature : 
they engage in adventures for which they have neither know- 
ledge nor talents ; they enter into the most inconsiderate 
partnerships ; they lend and borrow, and involve each other in 
the consequences of the rashest speculations ; and tliey live in 
splendour far beyond their means. 

Machineiy should reasonably abridge bodfly toil, and leave 
leisure for intellectual and moral improvement, with its con- 
comitant enjoyment ; but machinery has been used only to 
overlabour workmen and overstock markets ; prices fall ruin- 
ously low ; the labourers lately over-worked are thrown idle^ 
and left to starve or be supported on charity ; what are calU 
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«d ** better" times return ; the glut is removed, work is abun- 
dant ; avarice again overdoes, and again the market is glutted, 
and the labourers again thrown into idleness, starvation, and 
misery. In 1825-6-7, these views were fearfully verified ; 
large bodies^ of workmen were supported on charity ; for 
many miserable hours they were idle, which hours, distribut- 
ed over the time of their labour, would have afforded them 
sufficient daily subsistence* The Creator intended man to 
labour a reasonable portion of his time, but when man in- 
fiinges this law by abuse, he defeats his own end; he is 
thrown idle longer than all the time put together which, in 
each day, would have given him salutary leisure as well as 
sufficiency of bread. This has been written in broad charac- 
terSy and should be remembered. It is a curious and instruc- 
tive iact, that when these miscalled good times returned, and 
labour was in request, workmen struck for higher wages> 
and for some months manufactories were from this cause 
stopped ; when the glut returned and its consequences, these 
masters were the most fortunate, for the^^had less on hand; and, 
blind themselves, had been taught by 9ieir blind workmen in 
quest of a different object, that the overtrading of their neigh- 
bours was a folly which they had, by no wisdom of their own, 
but by an accidental combination of circumstances, escaped. 
For a time prosperity has returned. Our trade and manu- 
f|u;tures are thriving and affording full employment. Let us not 
boast ; love of money and hurry to be rich still afflict our im* 
p^ectly educated capitalists. Competition will urge them on, 
another glut will stop them, their workmen will agiun be thrown 
idle, and much commercial distress will be the consequence. 
In nothing is education more wanted, than for the attainment 
qI' principles which shall put the race for wealth under rational 
practical regulation, that it may not defeat itself, and subject 
society to a constant alternation of mock prosperity and over- 
whelming misery.* 

But we must proceed, from the evils which visit the class 
of society above manual labour, although they are by no 
means ejchausted, to a short inquiry into their causes. Before 
doing so, however, it may be necessary to guard the picture 
I have drawn from the imputation of being overcharged, and 
on that ground rejected as altogether fklse. This objection 
is most likely to come from persons who live in comfortable 
circumstances, and a fair external good will towards the circle 

• The ■bove'forabodbgs writlea ia 1834, ar« itill iie«r«r Tcrrificstkn hf 
the insaae tpeeulations of 1836. 
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of their acquaintances, the world to them; and among whom 
they know kind-hearted, decent, moral, religious, and even a 
few generous individuals; who shrink from the disgusting 
task of examining the sores of society, or going deeper than a 
very satisfactorily varnished skin which covers them ; who 
feel in their own persons no inconvenience from alleged social 
evils, the degradation, physical and moral, of the working 
classes, and the humble attainments and practical errors o( 
the middle and higher ; and who even resent being disturbed 
by the tiresome people who are always croaking that whatever 
is is wrong, instead of enjoying the far more consolatory con- 
viction, that whatever is is right. Readily do I concede to 
the most contented of these objectors, that there is a large 
portion of genuine good, moral and religious, in society ; that 
this, with a much larger ingredient of conventional morality, and 
its result positive law, preserves the system from failing to 
pieces ; which it would do in an hour were the picture I have 
drawn of the lower and higher classes of universal and unqua- 
Ulied application. The higher sentiments are at work in our 
legislation, and our social economy ; justice is extending its 
influence, and benevolence and charity are distinguishing the 
age.* But while all this is granted, it is maintained that the 
positive evils which have been enumerated, do exist ; nay, 
more, that they preponderate, and we should deeply miscalcu* 
late if we glossed over and spared them for the sake of the 
good wherewith they are mixed. When the question is an- 
swered, What is our education ? all that has been said of our 
condition will be easily and naturally accounted foi;. 

First, There exist no adequate means, either in private fa- 
milies or public institutions, with the exception of Infant 
Schools, — of which in the sequel, — ^for educating the feelings, 
improving the dispositions, restraining the inferior propensities, 
and exercising the higher sentiments; in short, for moral 
TRAINING. In all this we took our chance, and picked up 
what we might from partial parents, nursery maids, and juve- 
nile companions ; while the animal feelings, being the strong- 
est, acted in us with all the blindness and all tiie power of 

* The entire geaeration is apt to take credit for the institutions of charity. 
The subscription Usts of these tell .a different tale. It has been observed, 
that about 1500 known individuals, of the 150,000 of which Edinburgh is 
composed, support all the charitable establishments in the place. The Lon- 
don proportion wonld be 15,000. It would be interesting to know how the 
iact atsnds^ ekarity balls and musical festivals, of coune, excluded. 
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instincts, and laid a broad and deep foundation for habitual 
selfishness. There is no greater change, nay revolution, in 
education, than will arise out of the nascent want» the inci- 
pient denmnd which is felt by the more enlightened part of 
'Society, fiyr moral training, education's paramount object; 
Multitudes do not yet know what it means, or laugh at it as a 
wild chimera, when they succeed in imperfectly tddng in the 
idea. The refracted ray, the full light, is seen from the 
mountain before it shines upon the valley ; but it must shine 
*as the day upon our whole land, and widely influence our in<^ 
stitutions, before we shall merit the name of aQ educated 
people. As a proof of the slow progress of truths which 
nevertheless concern man in his most vital social interests, it 
4s instructive to look back and find such truths announced to 
an age long past, by master minds that arose long before a 
-generation qualified to appreciate their genius, and profit by 
their wisdom. Milton and Locke both advocated moral train- 
ing ; they held it paramount to intellectual, and intellectual 
merely subservient to it. One hundred and fifty years have 
passed since they urged on the notice of their countrymen its 
superiority and necessity ; but no attempt was made to act 
^pon the principles they taught, till within the last fifteen 
years, when the first In^nt School realized their bequest to 
•their country, and commenced the era of moral education. I 
<;annot withhold the sdiemn words of these great men. Im- 
pressed, as I am profoundly, with a conviction of their tran* 
«cendent value, they are to me, as it were, " the voice of the 
'spirits of the mighty dead." Milton's words are these, " The 
end of learning is to repair the ruin of our first parents, by 
regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to 
love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the near- 
est, by possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united 
to the heavenly grace of feith, make up the highest perfec- 
tion.*' — (Letter to Samuel HartliL) 

Locke says, " It is virtue, then, direct virtue, which is the 
hard and vduable part to be aimed at in education, and not a 
forward pertness, or any little arts of shifting. All other con*- 
siderations and accomplishments should give way, and be 
postponed to this. This is the solid and substantial good, 
"which tutors should not only read lectures and talk o^ but 
-the labour and art of education should furnisli the mind with, 
and fasten , there, and never oease till the young man had & 
true relish of it, and placed his strength, his glory^ and his 
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reasure in it*** — Lock^s TktmghU concerning EducaHon^ 
70. 

'< Learning rmsst be had, but, in the seoond* place, as sub- 
servient only to greater qualities. Seek out somebody (as 
your son's tutor) that may know how discreetly to form hU 
manners : place him in hands where you may as much as pos- 
sible secure his innocence, cherish and nurse up the good, and 
gently correct and weed out any bad inclinations, and setde 
him in good habits. This is the main point, and this beiog 
provided for, learning may be had into the bargain." — § 147. 

'^ But upder whose care soever a child is put to be taught, 
during the tender and flexible years of his life, this is certain, 
it ^ould be one who thinks Latin and language the least pari 
iif education ; one who, knowing how much virtue and a well 
tempered soul are to be preferred to any sort of learning or 
language, makes it his chief business to form the mind of his 
scholaM, and give that a right disposition ; which, if once got, 
though all the rest should be neglected, would, in due time, 
produce ail the rest ; and which, if it be not got and settled 
so as to keep out ill and vicious habits, languages and sciences, 
and all the other accomplishments of education, will be to no 
purpose but to make the worse or more dangerous man."— 
§177. 

Lord Karnes anticipated his age more than half a century. 
In his Hints on Education, with profound truth to us, but 
mere sentimental writing to the generation he addressed, he 
«ays, " It appears unaccountable that our teachers generally 
have directed their instructions to the head, with very little 
attention to the heart. From Aristotle, down to Locke, books 
without number have been composed for cultivating and im- 
proving the understanding : few in proportion for cultivating 
and improving the affections.- Yet surely, as man is intended 
to be more an active than a contemplative being, the educate 
ing of a young man to behave properly in society is of still 

freater importance than the making him even a Solomon for 
nowledge." Society has suffered much, and suffers severely 
yet, for its ignorant neglect of these admonitions. The prin- 
ciple and the practice of moral training will be detailed in its 
proper place. 

Having worse than lost five or six years in the nursery,--^ 
having passed the practicable season of moral training, with 
all our natural faults about us, tempers unregulated, pride and 
vanity decidedly panqiered, and lelfishneas aggravated, we 
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Were sent to school to lbarn to read. That there is some 
improyement in schools, it would be great injustice not to 
acknowledge ; but few adults can say that more than mere 
reading was, in their first school instruction, vouchsafed to 
them. Even yet no attempt is made to direct aright the na- 
tural appetite of the young to know. Reading is a useful in* 
strument oPknowledge, but it is gross ignorance to call it 
knowledge itself. Even at an age earlier than that of our 
" English school," the faculties ardently crave their natural 
food, knowledge. The mfant purveys, in some degree for it- 
self, to the great reproach of its unenlightened instructors. 
At school, these knowledge-craving faculties have little or no- 
thing done for them ; on the contrary, their natural neglect 
of the school-book, the result of their preference of somediing 
else much more instructive as well as delightful, was punished 
as idleness and frivolity ; and we left our first school as we 
went to it, with scarcely any addition to our knowledge. 

We were now eight or nine years of i^e, and not past the 
season for yet commencing useful knowledge training. Crea- 
tion might yet have been made to open upon us to Uie incal- 
culable enlargement of the fund of our happiness; and these 
faculties might still have been delightfully exercised, by which 
knowledge is acquired and stored ; — but no ! ^^ the usages of 
society^ demanded that we should then commence '* a classi- 
cal education :" in other words, the study, for from six to ten 
years, of the languages which were spoken by the Greeks and 
Romans, and which being no longer the vernacular tongues 
of any living people, are called the dead languages. . There 
is a strong feeling prevailing that this usage is a monstrous 
error ; in the educational crisis at which we have arrived, it 
is beginning to be inquired into ; and there can be no doubt 
that the schools of the dead languages are falling o£P in popu- 
larity. This is, therefore, a subject which I am not warrant- 
ed to omit in this treatise. There is odium and imputed pre- 
sumption in even approaching the strongholds of habit aad 
prejudice with an inquiring purpose ; and that odium always 
holds an inverse proportion to the merit of the system or 
practice to be investigated. Truth and real merit neither 
dread nor resent free discussion. It is matter, too, of current 
observation, that the temperature of controversy is always in- 
creased when interests are endangered ; when, therefore, we 
consider the splendid endowments, especially in England, for 
the study of classical literature, which have stood for centuries 
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in venerable gnuukur, and continue to dispense the richest 
prizes, it were in vain to look for dispassionate discussion in 
those who enjoy or look forward to these objects. Antiquity 
and wealth, however, are not in themselves valid defences of 
social evUs. The time is come for a grave trial of the daims 
of the dead languages to engross so many of the years of 
youth, to the exclusion nearly of all other kinds 6f education. 
If their advocates and incuipbents be confident of the strength 
of their cause, they ought to court the inquiry, to save them 
irom being prejudged by a practical rejection which is daily 
gaining ground. 

It is a natural result of the long reign of an institution which 
it is held a sort of treason ^to question, that it is ill prepared 
for its defence when it comes to be put upon it. The treatises 
professedly defensive of classical literature are few, because, 
like the popish faith, it has long claimed inMibility, and the 
need of apologies for it was as little dreamed of as arguments 
for popery at Rome. When we do meet with that superfluity, 
as hitherto deemed, a defence of Latin and Greek, or rather 
a catalogue of their merits which is not expected to be ques- 
tioned, it is wonderful how feeble we find it ; scarcely an ex- 
ception exists; even the talent of a Vicesimus Knox is nought 
here. The advocates of the dead languages uniformly avoid, 
or at least mistake, the true ground. of the controversy. They 
expatiate on the absolute merits of classical literature, but 
never dream of comparing it with the education which it ex- 
cludes. When the question, however, is set on this, latter 
ground, it is capable of great abridgment; for, though we 
should grant much of absolute value to the actual attainment 
of classical accomplishment, the experience of centuries has 
demonstrated that it is of valuie to so few of those who are 
forced to pursue it, that the patient repetition of the error 
from generation to generation, — ^the unquestioned duty of 
each oblivious father to enter his son in the classical curricu- 
lum, as he was entered by his son's grandfather, in which he is 
to devote years to what is expected to be faithfully forgotten, 
mtyre majorum^ afford a striking proof of the force of an ignor- 
ant custom enthralling an imperfectly educated people. Were 
the actual value, then, of classical study tenfold what it is, if 
it be true that ninety-nine in every hundred who engage in it 
&il, and for centuries have failed, in attaining to that degree 
of proficiency which is of any value at ail, then classical study 
is not the proper education for ninety-nine in every hundred 
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of those who at present lose their time in the pursuit of it; 
and who, as there is no substitute, are left uneducated to all 
useful practical ends and purposes. What is therefore want- 
ed, is to abolish the exclusiveness of the dead languages ; to 
allot them their proper place as subjects of study ; to render 
them easily accessible to all who seek them, either as neces- 
sary to a learned profession, as a direct gratification of taste, 
or an elegant accomplishment ; and at the same time to sub- 
stitute in early and general education, objects of study more 
practically useful, which, from their nature, will be better re- 
membered, and will furnish the substantial power of know- 
ledge and resource for life. All the real benefit to society 
from the classics, will thus be preserved; it being obvious 
that no benefit accrues in any way whatever, either to the 
student or the community, from their stated oblivion. When 
we come to the proposed educational substitute, however, it 
is hoped it wiH be admitted that the condition of the non- 
dassical world, will, after all, not be so desolate ; and that, 
though labouring in another field, or travellers by another 
road, they will present an aspect of society at least as enlight* 
ened, as powerfiil, and as accomplished, as any to be found 
within the walls of the most ancient classical foundations. 
Now all this is true, even on the assumption of greater ad- 
vantages than can well be conceded to the dead languages ; 
but it is still more worthy of consideration, if it be true that 
their value is greatly overrated. 

What is arrogated for Latin and Greek, may be comprised 
in a few particulars. They afford, it is said, the best possible 
discipline for the intellectual faculties ; they are, firom their 
perfection as tongues, the best subjects of philological exer- 
cise known ; for Qie same reason they are the most perfect 
instruments of thought with' which we are acquainted ; as 
radical languages they are the sources of a most extensive 
and instructive etymology; they are the depositories of much 
usefiil science and sublime philosophy, physical and moral ; 
they are, finally, par excellence^ the native tongues of poetry, 
eloquence, wit and taste. Generally, I would humbly argue, 
that none of these claims are exclusive, even if granted to 
their fiillest extent. The study of English alone, to say no- 
thing of other modem languages, affords ample scope for in- 
tellectual discipline, to the limited extent that language can 
supply it; our own tongue is a copious and refined instru- 
ment of lliought, and is capable of a most critical and logical 

£ 
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analysis ; the Cdtic^ Saxon, and Scandiaiivian, haT« stf^ooger 
claims on the ground of etymology^ yet fur€ n^yer appealed to 
as necessary to explain their derivatives ; afid no more ui^ 
the Latin and Greek. We are richer than Greece 9^ Rome 
in poetry, oratory, wit and ta^te, because we have eU. theiiB 
transfused, and all our own superiMlded; and* Iaat}|r» 9«r 
science and philosophy reduce th^ pretentions of ih^ hs^^ 
and Greeks to utter insignificance. 

It is no reply to say mat all these adv^t^es were origi* 
nally borrowed from Uie ancient tongues. This is gfnaatei, 
and gratefully acknowledged ; still, if it was borrowed, it is 
incorporated ; the loan is not merely enjoyed, but added to 
an immense superstructure of capital unJoiown to the lepdera- 
Into English are transferred and incorporated correct logia^ 
granunar, — copious, refined, and exquisitely various, expre(»- 
sion, — a store of taste, elegance, imagery, pathos, wit afid crL* 
ticism, — And all the science worth transferring ;, whUe ibe ai>" 
cient authors themselves ^re all translated, to the complete 
and undeniable appropriation of every thing but certain fidi" 
citous turns of expression, the only quality which traxii^alisn 
cannot transfer, but which at its best is a luxury, too dearly 
purchased by exclusive study for one-fbtuth of a Retime* It 
is undeniable, that, as records of ancient civili;sation» such as 
it was, and of the institutions, laws, philosof^y andlit^raMe 
of Greece and Rome, they ^e all tvfpsferred into oiiur own 
language. An unfair use is made in the controversy, of the 
fact that the New Testament is written in Greek s and a sort 
of charge of impiety is on this account insinuated agaiiMt 
those who object to the universsl study of iJie tongue. Now, no 
one has gone so far as to propose to exti^ifigulsh Qreek as sn 
entity, or to deny that theologians ought to be masters of it 
But if the Christian message is only to be wderstood in 
Greek, why was it translated into ^glish, and in iiia^ Im- 
guage alone read to and by the universal British people, with 
the perfect sanction of then: spiptual glides, ijiieigi^selyes mas- 
ters of the original ? 

This discussion might be extended fer beyood the spaee 
which can be allotted to it here* tt oiay be observedt suo^- 
marily, 1^^, It is to mistake, as it shall be V09^ to appear in 
the sequel, the nature and operation of the f^KHilti^ qf the 
human mind, to talk of cultivating an instrum^t of tboiigbt 
previous^/ to using it in actual thinking. The H^of the tool 
is learned by applying it to the mat^qaJl, ^d csm^ h^ lefi^ 
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ed witbcmt it; and» xaoreov^y the matenal moitbe imder- 
atood before the tool can be even amceived. The £scukie8 
require knowledge first, and then expression in language ; to 
reverse the order were « solecism ; in a woid, thought roust 
precede language ; the utmost analytical refinements of lan- 
guage are only so many means of expressing varieties of 
thought ; the language did not create die thought, but the 
thought demanded the language ; so that when a mere philo- 
logist }S engaged in his analytical task, and is dealing with 
ideas as well as words, he deceives himself if ha thinks that 
the most refined expressions, the most delicate shades of 
meaning, suggested the ideas, mudi noore if he imagines 
that they oonstitute the ideas themselves. How and where 
ideas are to be obtained by the rig^ exercise ci the &eiikies 
w31 aifterwards he shewn ; and it is trusted that it will then 
a|f»ear that nature has ordaiited a better course for this than 
laranslating, analyzing and parsing a pi^e of Greek ; nay, that 
this laat operaticm itself will be more intelligently and usefully 
perfmmed by the student, who comes to k with the know- 
ledge stores of an intellectual training more in accordance 
wi£ nature. 

2c^ It will likewise be shewn in die sequel, that diere are 
modes of disciplining the mind much more effeptual than the 
most critiGal phildiogy, which itself will be incalculably aided 
by that previous better discipline. As languages, Greek and 
Latin exercise but one faculty,-T-viz. verlud memory; their 
advocates "wtko stgae that they conununicate a store of ideas, 
for^t that these are as distinct fix)m the languages them- 
selves, ''as i& the si'^hnmar from the fiood,'' and that there 
are better, because more natural, modes of ^tainui^ them, 
modes miuch more entitled to the name, of int^lectual dis- 
dpline* 

3d, The etymological argument is losing weight every day. 
The derivatives in English are made, and most successfully, 
direct subjects of study, and as easy of comprehension as 
their roots. As already said, we £»llow this course with all 
«KOl^ds of Gehic, Saxon, or Scandinavian origin ; it is Mowed 
now> with regard to derivatives from Greek and Latin, by 
every school girl ; till aU the terms of art and science so de- 
rived, are becomjjsig asfinniliar as such words as telesoopefpku 
hsepk^y fmatom^ panorama^ &c. firom the Greek, and 9»m^ 
miratiQMfT^jis^iaih emanG^poHoUf caiatum^&c firom the Latin.^ 

* Etymological DictionariM ar« daw in evtry school for girls. Dr Har- 
rison Black haa ably supplied this desiderate. 
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4M, No One who knows them, denies the splendour,- 
ginative, however, rather than moral, — of classical poetry and 
oratory, more than he disallows the claims of painting, music, 
sculpture, and architecture. It is, however, not too much to 
conditicm for the former, as we always do for the latter, that 
those only whose talents point in the direction of the objects 
so as to offer a chance of excellence, should devote themselves 
to them. But we have English poetry. 



< We too can sing 



Like LycidaB, and build the lofty rhyme.*' 

We have exquisite poetry, besides, from female pens, whose 
authors never read a Greek or Latin poet in the original. 

btky It is matter of surprise to meet with the argument of 
science outside the walls of a very old classical foundation, 
within which the actual state of the scientific world is un- 
known. Latin and Greek contained science for the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; but it is surely too much to 
send the student of the nineteenth to the ancient authors for 
science. Every thing true and useful in these is to be found, 
improved upon an hundredfold, in thousands of English 
books ; while the great proportion that is false and useless is 
better forgotten. We can study Euclid's relations of exten- 
sion, Diophantus's relations of number, and Archimedes's de- 
monstration of specific gravity, of the properties of the lever, 
and of the relations of the sphere, cylinder, and cone — 
found by Cicero sculptured on his monumental stone, — ^with- 
out requiring previously to learn Greek. No teacher of che- 
mistry, mechanical philosophy, anatomy, physiology, or medi- 
cine, would dream of recommending to his pupils the ancient 
theorists on these induction-created sciences; if they did 
so, it would only be as a curious history of error, a subject 
i^r antiquarian pastime. 

If for moral science, or ethics, we are told to go to Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates, Zeno, E[HCurus, Cicero, and Seneca, the 
answer will naturally be — to which of all these ? for the me- 
taphysics, morals, and ethics of none of the Greek sages — 
Cicero and Seneca were scarcely original theorists — agree 
with those of another. I am well aware that the same diffi- 
culty occurs to perplex our choice among modem metaphysi- 
cians and moral philosophers,->-at least down to the time of 
Professor Dugald Stewart, who joins in the confession of the 
Abbe Bonald, that that philosophy is yet in expectation : but 
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surely we need not take the trouble to learn Latin and Greek 
in quest of true philosophy not there to be found, merely that 
we may read, in the original, ingenious theories founded on 
felse views of human nature, declamatory generalities about 
virtue and happiness, the practical worthlessness of which was 
exposed by their lack of practical effects in mitigating the 
selfishness, injustice, cruelty, and vice, of the people to whom 
they were taugh^ or rather before whom they were vainly 
displayed. * 

But this is not all that may be said on the head of the mo- 
rality of the classics ; there is another view of this topic deeply 
affecting the weal of society. Morality is placed by the clas- 
sical authors upon a false and any thing but a Christian ba- 
sis ; and yet the study of these is most strenuously advocated 
by the clergy, especially in England, as the most appropriate 
discipline for the youthful mind. This is evidently tiie result 
of the habit of not inquiring into the nature and consistency 
of long established customs. As part of an education profes- 
sedly Christian, admiration of the ancient heathens is worked 
up in the student almost to idolatry : their natural selfishness 
and injustice, called patriotism, are positively recommended 
as the noblest objects of imitation ; the history of their mur- 
derous aggressive wars, rapine, and martial glory, is listened 
to with delight, and made in mimick essay the pastime of the 
play-ground of every grammar school ; the sensuality and 
profligacy that defile, sometimes with nameless abomination, 
the pages of the satirical and other poets, which, countenanced 
for a moment, would meet with and merit stoning by the po- 
pulace, nay the immoralities of the mythological pantheon 
itself, as a subject of study in a Christian coimtry, have all, as 
stated exercises for our youth, afforded matter of amazement 
to those who perceive moral distinctions, and are accustomed 
to observe and think consistently. A different standard of 
morals, another rule of right and wrong, seems by habit to be 
Implied to those privileged tribes of the ancient world than is 
acknowledged, theoretically at least, in regard to the mo- 
dem ; so that sensuality, selfishness, injustice, rapacity, cruel- 
ty, and crime, are, in the first, not only passed over as of a 
different specific gravity from what they count for now-a- 
days, but are pressed upon the opening faculties as the con- 

. * There is a morality more like the Christian to be found in Epictetue 
and Marcus Antoninus ; but these are not school studies. 
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stitvents of moral grandeur and practical vinue ! This essen- 
tial barbarism recoUs dreadfully on society : Christianity it* 
self is overborne by a spfurious morality imbibed from the an- 
cient antfaors, and society continues selfish, sensual, and bel- 
ligereiit. It is high time that trutli were lodged in the face, 
and the world disabused of this superstition, which has too 
long survived the popish. When a higher moral education 
shail have taken the bandage from our eyes^ it will cease tto 
raise a shout of wonder and scorn to predicate that, morally 
viewed, the Greeks and Romans were barbarians from the 
first to die last hour of their history, and that in their own 
barbarism they were finally extinguished. It will tend to re- 
concile the reader to this i^parently bold thesis, if it should 
chance to be new to him, to distinguish between the admit- 
ted civilization, and the essential barbarism of the ancients. 
These communities passed through many stages of social pro- 
gress. The human intellect never developed itself more bril- 
liantly. In no age or nation have men of more splendid ta» 
lents appeared — ^more gifted statesmen, more lofty orators, 
more graphic historians, more ingenious philosophers, more 
consummate generals, more able lawyers, more sublime poets, 
more exquisite artists, ahd, considering the state of phyacal 
science, more s|dlful mechanicians. Their cities were modelff 
of architectural grace and symmetry ; their ways and aque- 
ducts were stupendous ; their temples, their theatres, tlieir 
palaces, have no parallels in modem times. Elegance and 
luxury were carried to their very ctcme among them. The 
Roman armies were the most tremendous engines of human 
power ever produced by human combination. The descrip- 
tion given by Josephus, a£ the army which invaded Judea 
and destroyed Jerusalem, impresses us with the idea of the 
art of war improved to its neplus tdtra in discipline, tactics, 
promptitude, and co-operation, as if it had been one compli- 
cated, yet simply and irresistibly acting machine of iron and 
steel. We are accustomed to associate all that is graceful 
with Greece, ^nd all that is powerful with Rome ; we were 
early told that the world was refined by the one, and pros-* 
trated by the other ; we were trained from boyhood almost 
to worship their books, arid the very languages in which they 
were written ; we are familiar with venerable institutions and 
vast endowments in our own Island, for the study of these 
languages alone, while Greek and Roman wisdom, valour, 
patriotism, and virtue, have been to us as household words* 
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It i* tfifte ft)r US to try ri! this by another standard,, and one 
which, had we been educated on risht principles, we would 
have applied long ago. The barbarism of the ancients may 
be summed up in a wordj-^CMRistiAN morality was un- 
known IN Qreecb and Rome. Mercy and justice did not 
form the foundation or the actuating principle of their insti- 
tutions, their polity, or their private life. Tne virtue of their 
republics was mere self-exaltation, called patriotism, which 
was accompanied with gross injustice and cruelty to all other 
nations; while a pampered appetite for military glory, and 
a systematic grasping ambition, produced almost perpetual 
war for conquest and plunder, with all the horrors and mi- 
series of that worst form of crime. The Roman share in 
these wars, with a few exceptions of retributive invasions by 
the more powerful victims of their injustice, was exclusively 
Aggressive. The nation, and every individual of which it was 
composed, either joined in, or heartily sympathised with, these 
grand outrages of moral principle. Hence war, bloodshed, 
pride, ambition, with an insatiable rapacity, formed the basis 
t>fti>e Roman character, actuated their policy, controlled their 
education, and constituted their very being. This is what is 
meant by Roman barbarism. It difPered from the savage state 
only in the extended intellect and improved combinations 
which enlarged its range, and increased its power of evil. 
Poets sung its atrocities as the summit of human glory, — ^for 
there is no greater test of barbarism than blindness to its own 
features, and mistake of its crimes for virtues ; orators lauded 
the deeds of blood and rapine, in which sometimes as soldiers 
they had borne a part, and listening senates hung upon their 
lips, as they fed to fulness the coarsest appetites of national 
vanity and selfishness ; historians were ready, in their turn, to 
record in their imperishable pages, the proud crimes of their 
countrymen ; and philosophersr systematised a spurious virtue 
out of the inferior impulses of human nature. Such was the ac- 
tual national practice firom the days of Romulus to those of Con- 
stantine. As we do not find that even the sage philosophers 
themselves condemned, we are left to suppose they counte- 
nanced and witnessed, the savage scenes of the amphitheatre, 
where Pompey slaughtered 500 lions, and Trajan 1 1,000 wild 
beasts, and 5000 gladiators, to glut the Roman delight in 
blood ! Whole days were spent in these theatres by the citi- 
zens of all ranks, witnessing, with breathless interest, the com- 
bats of men and beasts, and feasting their eyes with torture 
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and death ; and the custom continued to debase and brutalLse 
the people for centuries. Certainly, there never existed on 
earth a more sanguinary race than the admired Romans. 
This thirst of blood, added to gross sensuality, and the cor- 
ruption which arose out of and ministered to it, the &lsehood 
and dishonesty which characterized public and private life, 
were barbarism in tlie midst of all the gorgeousness of phya- 
cal, luxurious, and literary civilization. Morally, the Romans, 
and not less the Greeks, were uncivilized, and as the course 
of the selfish faculties which swayed them is downwards, they 
gradually sank and ultimately perished. 

The talent bestowed on classical pursuits is sometimes such 
as would master the sciences and extend their range. The 
prize list of a great grammar-school often presents wonderful 
productions of diffioilty and labour. The efforts at College 
are still more herculean, and health and life are not seldom 
sacrificed in making them. 

The grammar-school finished about fifteen, the acquisition 
of usefid practical knowledge may even yet be made, thou^ 
under great disadvantages. But the feast which Nature spreads^ 
is especially withheld fi*om the devoted youth destined to the 
classical glories of College. Special, laborious, and expensive 
care is taken to exclude the diance of his picking up even 
stray knowledge, by engaging him engrossingly in pursuits 
which lead away from it. When finished at school, he is said 
to be '< prepared for College," and it is the greatest boast of 
a grammar-school, that its pupils are well fitted for this ad* 
vancement, and become renowned for bearing away the Uni- 
versity honours. Now " College," in the sense alluded to, 
does not mean the attainment of physical and moral science^ 
the knowledge of Creation as revealed in the works of God ; 
it means more yet of the dead languages, more yet of these 
standards of science and morality, the Greeks and Romans; 
it means advancenxent in the " higher classics ;" a greater ele- 
vation still above all " vulgar" studies which are to be of practi- 
cal use in the attainment of good and the avoidance of evil 
in after life.* The school keeps an eye upon its former 

* The term higher dassics recalls a mode of reasoning adopted by acholan 
to silence the gainsayer on the score of his incompetency. Thej tell him he 
is out of his depth when he questions the supremacj of classical literature, 
it being the privilege oifem to attain to a knowledge of its exquisite beauties 
and perfections. The first answer to this is, that there eoulH not be a 
stronger reason for forthwith abandoning the custom of wasting, on such s 
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alumni, and glories in their triumphs in the dead languages, 
in the rank tSey take at College, the scholarships^ the fellow- 
ships they achieve. Nay, this is not all, the school prepos- 
terously claims to itself the credit of the whole future fame 
and fortune of its quondam pupil, the whole fruits of that edu- 
cation which he subsequently gave himself, and which the 
time he wasted within its walls only postponed; while his 
Greek Mid Latin have not only contributed nothing to his ad- 
vancement, but have been most probably almost entirely for- 
gotten by him. There is no part of this solemn mockery of 
intellectual cultivation more tantalizing than the fact, that 
classical honours are borne away by efforts, not in the direct, 
but the inverse ratio of the value of the attainments reward- 
ed. Ambition performs feats almost incredible ; it furnishes 
an impulse which makes light and pleasurable tasks which, 
without it, would be an intolerable grievance. The literary 
performances are often of great merit,. and were they not aUy 
were they an elegant surplusage to practical wisdom and use- 
M knowledge, they would be so much gained, an additional 
grace well worth possessing. But when they are all the hard 
earnings of the noonday and the midnight, when the same 
time, talent, and labour, properly directed, would have re- 
warded the young student with an extent of knowledge, ac- 
complishment, and resource, which few by their own efforts 
subsequently attain, we can only account for the dead lan- 
guages continuing for another day to occupy so long exclu- 
sively the seat of education, by reflecting that the men who 
suffer its continuance, were once boys, whom it at one and the 
same time cheated of sound knowledge, and entrenched in 
impregnable prejudice.* 

pursuit, the time of the many ; while the second is a challenge to point out 
any passage in any author, Greek or Latin, which, saving always a certain 
felicity of expression, may not be given in English, to all the eiSfect it pos- 
sesses of delighting or improving the thinking or feeling faculties of man. 

* As these strictures will very probably be objected to, as referring to 
grammar-schools as they were, and written in ignorance of the improvements 
now introduced into them, it was thought desirable to obtain some of the re- 
cent reports and prixe-lists which are statedly published by the more impor- 
tant of these seminaries, and all that I have seen, indicate as yet paramount 
the old subjects of s(udy and competition. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
the improvements claimed, are neither more nor less than partial introduc- 
tions of the very useful knowledge now advocated ; in other words, partial 
displacements of Greek and Latin. In the two great seminaries of £din. 
burgh, the High School and Academy, there is considerable improvement in 
this way ; bat bofeh estaUishments put their scholarship foremost, in their ap- 
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If all this shall appear to be strongly stated, if it shall eit' 
dte^ as it wffl nd doubt do» angry feelings in those attached 
to the classics by habit and by fame, and angrier still in those 
linked to them by interest, the writer has two grounds of de- 
precation ; Fir&t, he abjures all personal feeling in his stric- 
tures on a system of centuries. He knows the talent and the 
worth of many of its advocates and retainers ; to some of theoK 
he is even bound by the ties of friendship and affection. 
He remembers, with alnK)st filial respect, the venerable men, 
now no more, who were his kind and sincere instructors ; re- 

r2tj8 the existing generation of classical teachers ; and so 
is he from wishmg to affect their patrimonial status, tint 
he would rejoice to see them compensated for the loss occa- 
4Kioned to them, by the adoption of a system of education more 
in harmony widi the age, and more consistent with the nature 
and faculties of man* 

Secon(fly, The author clain^ the shelter of names which 
TMMie can refuse to jmn him in venerating. Milton has these 
words : ** Hence appear the many mist^es which have made 
learning generally so Unpleasant and so unsuccessful. Firsts 
w« do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping 
together so mucli miserable Latin and Greek, as might be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year ;* and 
that which casts our proficiency so much behind is, ouf time 
lost in of)^ too idle vacancies given both to schools and univeisi- 
ties, partly in a preposteroM exacHan from the empty wits of 

p«nl to ih« pttblie. We fifld pHzM for "bMt Greciiiii« bMt Gfeek proM, 
best Greek Tdnes, belt Latin venes ;" and tbemti written by boys of fiMN 
teen, when the feiculties are unfit for the subjects, which it would task tiie 
powers of the ablest tacticians, politicians, and philosophers to deal with, such 
as, ** Wat tbe attack of Saguntum by fiannibal, and the inrasion of Italy, 
justifiable on tks reasons which he alleges ?-^ Which was the abler gen«nd, 
Cffsar or Hannibal P-^On the progress and decline of commercial nations^- 
Whethsr was Livy or Herodotus the more correct historian ?«^On the pro- 
gress of mankind from barbarism to civilization and refinement .'■^ Whether 
is aristocracy or democracy ultimately more dangerous to public liberty ?-»- 
On the manners of the heroic ages," &c. It will astonish a more rationally 
educated age than our own, that the most enlightened men of the seootid 
quarter of the nineteenth century were satisfied with this as the fhiit of seren 
years' labours in their sons ; well aware, at the same time, from their own 
experience, that the self-education, which is to fit for actire life, has yet to 
begin« after all the prises for long and laborious scholastic trifling have been 
awarded, and all the applauses bestowed and forgotten. 

* On saring time* and other matters, see Letter from Mr Ountiingliaiiii 
head master of the Ediaburgh Institution for Languages, ke, App. No. IL 
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(dnldreii, to coxnpcFse themes, verses, and ofuHons, ^hidi ^xt 
the acts of ripest judgment." In another piace^ Mihom 9Ss^ 
*^ Tfaough a linguist should pride himsefr to have all the 
tong^ues thai Babei cleft this world into, yet, if he had not 
studied the solid things in them, as wkM as the wor& and 
lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
onan, as any yeoman or tradesman competently wiite in his 
mother-^ialect only." 

LocKE^ on Education, says, << Would not ^ Chinese, who 
had notice of our way of breeding, be apt to imagine^ that all 
our young gentlemen were designed to be teachers and pro* 
feasors of the dead languages of foreign countries, and not to 
be men of business in their own." Again, the same attthOf 
says — ^for he reprobates the practice in several passages t 
^ But though the qualifications requisite to trade and coffin 
merce, and the business of the world, are seldom or never to 
be got at grammar-schools, yet thither not only gentlemen 
send their younger sons intended for tnules, but even trades- 
men and farmers fail not to send their children) though they 
have neither intention nor ability to make them scholars. If 
you ask them why they do this? they think it as sM.nge a 
question, as if you should ask them why they go to church? 
Custom serves for reason, and has, to those who take it foit 
reason, so consecrate this method, that it is almost religiously 
observed b^ them; and they stick to it, as if their children 
had scarce an orthodox education unless they learned Lilly's 
Grammar." A passage follows on the subject of the special 
oblivion of Greek. ^' How many are there of a hundred, e^en 
amongst scholars themselves, who retain the Greek they car- 
ried from school, or even improve it to a familiar reading and 
perfect understanding of Greek authors ?'* 

Gibbon observes, tiiat <* a finished scholar may emerge from 
the head of Eton or Westminster, in |total ignorance of the 
business and conversation of gentlemen, in the latter end of 
the eighteenth century." 

Adam Smith makes the remark, that << it seldom happens 
that a man, in any part of his life, derives any conveniency or 

* A singularly confirmatory letter from Dr CiiriBtiton» present professor vf 
Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh, wlio obtained the highest 
honours for Greek, both at school and college, and nevertheless has nearly 
forgotten that tongue, was lately published in Mr Combe's *< Lectures on 
Education." 
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advantage from some of the most laborioos and troublesome 
parts of his education.'' 

Byron, on the authority of his biographer Moore, was a 
bad Greek and Latin scholar at Harrow ; hated the drudgery 
they imposed upon him, and acquired his copious, flexible, 
and splendid style by extensive English reading. 

It is necessary to repeat, as the qualification of the whde 
argument, — ^for nothing is more apt to be forgotten by the 
advocates of classical studies, — ^that not a worid which has 
been said can even be perverted to mean absolute hostility to 
Latin and Greek, to the length of banishing them utterly from 
education as a pursuit The study of them (but at a more 
advanced stage of education, and for a moderate portion of 
time, as advised by Milton) is necessary for the divine, — ^wbo 
must add Hebrew — ^the lawyer, and the physician. Nay, 
more ; even the higher classics afford an object which wfll 
well reward the kind of genius which is fitted for the pursuit 
What is contended for is, the rescue of our entire youth from 
the dead languages, — ^from the engrossing exclusiveness of 
that one object, during all the period when refd knowledge is 
most naturally and beneficially attainable. It will at once 
occur to the reader, that this qualification is precisely that 
which is likely to be most unwelcome to the teachers of the 
dead languages, whose emoluments depend upon the numbers 
of their pupils ; but this cannot affect the truth of the distinc- 
tion.* 

Our scientific studies are unexceptionably provided for at 
College. In all the branches of natural history, chemistry, 
and mechanical philosophy, we have the means offered us of 
the highest attainments. Suppose us to have completely mas- 
tered all these branches of physical science, the question re- 
mains. What is our access to the science of mind, or, more 
extensively, the science of man ? To physical man, there ex- 
ist ample means of being introduced ; but anatomy and phy- 
siology are never dreamed of by any one not destined to the 
medicied profession; the most highly educated gentleman 
knows as little about his own bodily frame, and its relations to 

* An admirable treatise on the daims of the dead languages, written, hj 
Dr Caldwell of America, and edited by Mr Cox, has just been published. 
Blacky Edinburgh. Dr Caldwell suggests the experiment of a complete edu- 
cation without the classics, against one with them, in two youths of equal 
'capabilities. A thorough English education has never yet been Been. 
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external nature, as the most uninformed of the manual-labour 
class, and is nearly as ignorant of the conditions of health, 
though, practically and by habit more than principle, cleaner 
in his person and dwelling. But it is in die philosophy of 
mind that our universities present the grand blank.* Yet 
truth in this science must be arrived at before human affairs 
can be placed on a sound moral foundation. If it be imde- 
niable, that the true guiding principles of human affairs can 
only be accordance of human affairs with human faculties right 
directed, what must not be the extent of the evils which hu- 
manity suffers, when yet in ignorance or uncertainty as to the 
nature of these faculties ? Can we wonder at the conniption 
in . speculation, and the confusion in action, which prevail 
around us ? Above all, what title have we to expect that edu- 
cation,-'— which i9 essentially the improvement of the human 
faculties, the guide to their right use, and the guard against 
that miserable abuse which far and wide embittei's life, — can 
be either theoretically or practically understood, when no two 
philosophers are agreed as to what the faculties are ; and few 
writers on education have thought of appealing to them, or 
considered it necessary to take them into account at all in 
their speculations. But this branch of the subject will be 
treated more at large in the next chapter ; the utmost object 
of this and the preceding will have been attained, if they shall 
tend to open our eyes, not only to the desolate state of seven- 
eighths of our countrymen, the manual-labour class, for lack 
of that knowledge which alone will enable them to co-operate 
in their own elevation, physical, moral, and intellectual, but 
not less to the imperfections of our own education, our ig- 
norance of that imperfection, and, the natural result, our un- 
fortunate apathy on the important subject. 

* ProfesBor Dugald Stewart*8 confeMion on this head has been already 
referred to. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THM FACIJLTIBS OF MAN, AMD THSIB lUBJUATIVB OBJECTS. 

Uto the bttog to be educated , i . y wowlfdge of Um Bftture required^HpTnit^i 
ing hone? end doge^^Educatioxi, iti three eaaentia]8.^Hiun«n body, iqw 
provement of-^Modes mistaken for faculties— Admitted view of omi'i 
nature — The senses — tbeir objects -— Faeulties of mind disputed— 
89uftspeare's and Scott's— Postulates to be eoncede^U«I%jaio]ogieaI evi- 
deaco not fbimded on— Expenenee— Aninaal propensities— Self-Lopa.. 
Desire cf e8lwiatum.wFe«r«-^Ioferior fediings vfaaU-Law in the moAi^ 
Ben«vdlence«-*Ju8tiee-.^Veneratioiu^£thics.*.CliT]8tianity.i^Otber mool 
sentiments— .Intellect— The aeases — Knowing&culties — Reflecting.*— bo- 
guage— Tabular view of faculties—Possessed by aD, but in different de. 
grees— Innate and permanent— Combination — ^Degrees of rank in UcxH- 
ties— Bttpreaiaey of Sentiments and Intellect OltiBtrated-i-AIr CSombe'i 
ocigiiMl vievs. 

As the being to be educated is man, some knowledge of 
hift nature woiudd seem to be a requisite prdiminary to In 
actual education. Treatises abound in which we are told thit 
man ought to be trained accorcUng to his nature, m hannony 
witli his feeukies ; but, with a few recent exceptions, n» edu« 
cational writer has made an attempt, which deserves the name 
of systematic, to mquire what that nature is, or what those &- 
culties are. The truners of horses and dogs proceed mudi 
more phiiosc^hically ; they leave nothing to hazard, but study, 
with the utmost care, the distinguishing qualities of the ani- 
mals, and apply the best treatment to those qualities. But any 
kind of training is held good enei^h for the human animal, 
and moreover any kind of trainer who professes to undertake 
the office. When the principles which ought to regulate edu* 
cation are understood, this grievous error will be corrected. 
It will then be known, and the knowledge acted upon, that 
education U a process ccthulated to qualify man to thinkjfed^ 
and acty in a manner most productive of happiness. It will 
be known that he has a certain constitution of body and mind, 
having certain definite relations to beings and things external 
to itself, and that in these relations are the conditions of lus 
weal or woe. Education will then be seen to have three essenr 



UfiUf—fa'sU ^ ^^& eacercm to improve ^ powers and fa- 
mkiesj iodUy and mental s-^-seomdlyy to in^part a kjundedge 
(^the nature and purposes of these powers and faculties ;«^ 
andy thirdly f to c&nv^ as extensive a knowledge as possibk of 
the nature ofeaeternal beings and things^ and the riekOiom of 
these to the human constitution. 

There is an educa^n for the body, as well as the iQifid ; 
the body has. bones, joiats, muscles, tendons, all constructed 
in beautify! relation to the properties of matter^ to the me* 
cbanical laws of force, resistance, gravitation, and equilibrium, 
and susceptible of improved adaptation by proper training. 
The skin is adapted to its purposes of insensible pen^iration, 
reguhilion of heat, abso^ptioi]^ and other functions, and is like-< 
wisi^ capable of increase of healthy action. The lungs, heart, 
apd blood, and the air of the atmosphere* were created in 
poin|;ed relation to each other, and disease and death are often 
the consequences of man's ignorance of this relation. The 
st^CHgaach and alimentary canal form a perfect chenncal appa« 
rati:^ for digesting animal and vegetable matter, with reliOiott 
to whose properties they were formed, and ix)r absorbing and 
assimilating the digested and wonderfully prepared material 
to the constant repair of the bodily waste, from the substimee 
of a bone or fibre of a m^scley up to the exquisite texture of 
the eye, and the yet more- mysterious essence of the nerves, 
tlie ^inal marrow, and the brain. All these points of know- 
ledge offer afund of practical education ; the vigour of the 
body may, by judicious habits «nd exercise, be increased, and 
Ufe improved in comi^ and happiness ; while the havoc made 
by ignorance* and the sufferings of a shortaied life by dlxise 
df its functions, may be greatly diminished, if not prevented. 
Th£^ these bodily qualities finrm part of the constitution of 
na^n, is all to which it is necessary now to advert ; theeduoa^ 
tion which has relation to the body, and through the body to 
tbe mind,-T^which last owes much of its vigour and efficiency 
to the power of the muscles, the energy of the nerves, the ce<^ 
giiUrity of the dlgestioQ, the purity of the blood, the sound* 
oess aiild. samty of the brain,^^belQngs to the next chaptar. 

The senses are an important object of educaticMi, as the 
n^edia 9f man's commumqiMiion with the material world : the 
e^uisit^e adaptatioa of diese to the known qualities ef matter, 
of the eye to the properties of light, the ear to those of sound, 
e^ sf> of the others, i^ too obvioini and universally admitted, 
to require here to be dwelt upon. 
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It is far otherwise with the faculties of the mind. From 
the days of Plato downwards, no two philosophers have been 
agreed as to what they are, or in what they consist. How 
was it then possible to educate unknown faculties, and where 
is the wonder that, when the attempt has been made, systems 
of education have been so various and contradictory ? No- 
thing can form a more instructive proof of the non-practical 
character of the differing and contradicting analyses of the hu- 
man mind which metaphysicians have severally propounded, 
than the failure of one and all of them to systematise educa- 
tion. The grand obstacle has been, that modes of mental ac- 
tion have, in various ways, been mistaken for primitive powers 
of mind ; in other words, operations of mind, and not the spe- 
cific opefating energies, have been observed. Now it is ma- 
nifest that operations, as such, are incapable of educational 
improvement, unless the operating powers be first improved ; 
it is impossible to improve the act, without previously improv- 
ing the actor ; hence no progress has been made in the edu- 
cation of. man. according to his faculties, just because the act- 
ing powers, the faculties themselves, have not been ascertain- 
ed,, but their operations, or rather modes of operating, alone 
observed. Take for an example Consciousness^ which is cata- 
logued as a faculty by the most approved and popular philo- 
sophers of mind : yet it is not a fiiculty, but the operation of 
several faculties, acting sometimes separately, sometimes to- 
gether. It were in vain for a teacher of youth to set about 
improving Consciousness ; as a special act, or a succession of 
acts, it is incapable either of enlargement or restriction. As 
well might the arrow's flight be rendered more swifl and cer- 
tain, (ifter it has lefl the bow. The arrow's flight is a mode 
OT act ; the impelling powers are the elasticity of the bow, 
and the muscular vigour and skill of the archer. Both of 
these powers, especially the last, are capable of improvement. 
In like manner, the powers which produce Consciousness are 
the legitimate objects of education, and it will presently i^ 
pear that it is not difficult to ascertain what these are. Again, 
an able female author on education^ bestows some chapters 
on the importance of educating Attention as a faculty. But 
Attention is not a faculty more than Consciousness ; it is the 
mode or act of many other faculties, which, in thdtact, direct 
themselves to their respective objects. Here too it were to 
pursue a shadow, to. attempt to improve the mere act ; the 
* Mrs Elizttbetli Hamilton. 
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pCwets that act must be ascertained, and improvement sought 
in exercising those powers ; and that very exercise impUes 
the mode called Attention. The same may be said of such 
other alleged faculties, but mere modes of action, as Percep- 
tion, Conception, Judgment, &c. Perception must have a 
percipient, a power which perceives ; Conception a, power 
which conceives, and Judgment a power, or powers which 
judge. 

The metaphysicians come nearer to positive primitive fa 
Ciilties, in what they call the active powers, or affections. 
They acknowledge Benevolence, Hope, Conscience, Self- 
Love, Love of Fame, Love of Wealth, &c. ; but although 
these are primitive impulses, capable of direct improvement 
or regulation by education, we know of no positive institutions 
for that momentous purpose, till Infant Schools were realized. 

Now it is plain, that until an approximation be made to 
something like a practical analysis of the mind of man, until 
the &culties to be improved by education be known, educa- 
tion must continue to be vague, misdirected, and inefficient, 
as it has hitherto been. If, as is evident, we can make no 
practical use of a great part of the catalogue of faculties which 
we studied at college, may we not meet upon some admitted 
common ground ? May we not adopt those impulses or powers 
of mind which constitute the view of man taken, by neces- 
sity, in the common affairs of life, but rejected by philoso- 
phers, and therefore never reduced to any thing like system, 
and above all, never 'resorted to in education ? Let any one 
think what are the tendencies or characteristics in his fellow- 
men to which he traces their actions, and upon which he re- 
lies with the utmost confidence for certain expected results. 
Let us turn to our most successful portrayers of nature, a 
Shakspeare and a Scott, and observe what are their constitu- 
ent characteristics of that nature, to which the same faculties 
in ourselves echo with such delighted sympathy. Assuredly 
these will not be found in the catalogues of the metaphysi- 
cians. I should be safe in conditioning, that I shall not need 
to claim for human nature any one impulse not recognised 
and dealt with — ^practically though not systematically — ^by 
Shakspeare and Scott. These are capable, we think, of a 
much more satisfactory analysis than might be supposed ; an 
analysis which only requires to be acted upon to supply a 
basis for education which would advance its efficiency to a de- 
gree almost beyond our calculation. I feel so confident that 
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all my postulates as to huinan powers, impulses, insdncts^ or 
faculties^ — ^for we need not dispute about names,— will be oon-> 
ceded to me, fi^om the impossibility, as I humbly view it, of 
refiising the concession, that I am content to peril the whde 
argument upon its being admitted by every educated person 
— First, that the impulses now to be enumerated form consti^ 
tUent parts of man ; and. Secondly, that^ as is true of the phy-* 
sical structure and organic functions, each is related to sotne 
objectis in nature^ moral or physical, external to itself but di- 
rectly pointing to it^ upon which it is exercised^ I wish il^ 
however, to be distinctly understood, that I do hot found upon 
physiblogical evidence of the truth of the analysis of faculties 
which I am humbly to offer, because that evidence is not ge« 
nerally admitted ; I do not require to trace eadi &culty to a 
diluted cerebral origin ; the faculties shall be merely meta^ 
physically submitted seriatim to the reader's judgment^ and 
his own experi^ice appealed to ; and any one which he does 
not recognise in man, I am quite contented that he shall re^ 
ject. If, too, he does not think the relative object correctly 
added to each faculty as we advance, that also he is at perfect 
liberty to disallow. 

1. I do not fear denial, when I claim fot man a lovb of 

LIFE. 

2. It is not less certain that he has an appetite Foft food, 
an instinct which directs him, even when new bom, to remove 
the pain of hunger^ the only pain then removable by an act 
of his own. Forming a variety or mode of the instinct of 
ifood, which last includes hunger and thirst, is the desire of 
the stimulus of alcohol in wine or some other shape. The 
abuses of these appetites are gluttony and drunkenness. That 
^is instinct is primitive, is demonstrated by its oflen existing 
in a state of disease ; the insatiable craving of hunger, even 
wheh the stomach is full, is a common lunatic symptom; 
while the temptations of wine and ardent i^irits of^ien, as fbr^ 
merly stated, become altogether beyond the control of the 
will. The relative objects of that instinct are edible aoimd 
and vegetable matter ; while the juice of the grape^ and other 
extracts capable of being fermented and disced, gratify the 
taste £or alcohol diuded to^ 

3. For the preservation of his species, man is endowed with 
AN INSTINCT OF SEX. As the abuflc of this impulse leads to 
much evil and suffering, ifidividual and social, it requires much 



more educational watching aind regulation than it ever receives. 
Of this neglect, the consequences to body and mind are often 
horrible. Its derangement is known in lunatic asylunis, and 
detailed in works on insanity. It^ object, relatively, is the 
other sex. 

4. Man has an impulse to cherish his opii'Spring. There 
are cases in which this propensity has been morbidly ex- 
cited. Its relative object is the helplessness and innocence 
oi childhood ; the feeling and die object were intended for 
each other. 

6* AtTACHMBNT TO THE PLACE OF BIRTH AND RESI* 

BISNCB is a well marked element in the constitution of man. 

6. A propensity op attachment to his fellow-men, in 
the alliances of society and friendship, is a part of man's con- 
stitution. This feeling is so strong, that solitude has often ^ 
produced mental alienation, as has Qie unmitigated silence of 
some penitentiariest* Man's fellows exist in manifest rela- 
tion to this social tendency. 

7. No impulse requires more the restraining hand of edu-» 
cation than the propensity to contend and fight. We 
are made most aware of its being part of man, by seeing it in 
the various forms of its abuse, contentiousness, contradiction, 
violeBce, assault, and war. But as no instinct or faculty was 
given for the purposes of abuse, we shall find the use of this 
propensity in self^d^ence, courage, enterprise, and general 
activity. This impulse has a mariced relation to external ob- 
jects ; it was given to man that he may repel the dangers i 
which often assail him from other animals, and the passions 
of his fellow-men. Its disease is a troublesome form of vio- . 
lent lunacy. 

8. It is not enough that man shall contend and fight, it is ' 
often imperative that he shall destroy. Besides killing for 
food, he must, in self-defence, kill dangerous animals, and 
more dangerous men, that assail him : and to fit him for this, 
he has an instinct to destroy. The feelings which prompt \ 
to this extreme, with regard to his own species at least, are 
resentment, anger, and rage t these are often abuses, and cer^ \ 
tainly so is a cruel delight in giving pain, and even depriving 
of life. In disease it is the most dmlgerous form of madness *, 

* See trofttne oa Criiiiiiiil I.«gi|}ati«ii, Appendix ta tiie irst edition of 
tins Work. 
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for it produces murder without motive, appetite for blood,* 
ungovernable violence, and indiscriminate destruction of every 
thing within its reach. Much short of disease it is a trouble- 
some propensity; cruelty to animals, and the tendency to 
deface and destroy, are itis manifestations ; while the irascible 
tem{)ers which disquiet the domestic circle, are its most ordi- 
nary form of abuse. It requires for its regulation, if not its 
repression, the firmest and the gentlest educational mamge- 
ment. The impulse is widely spread in the animal creation ; 
it is the instinct of prey ; and teeth, tusks, beaks, and daws, 
are its instruments. It prompts man, too, to arm himself 
with destructive weapons, from the rude club to the battery 
of cannon. Lastly ^ it constitutes the impulse to punish, to 
inflict pain, torture, and death, 

9. In nothing will the observant instructor of youth per- 
ceive more diversity among individuals, than in the characte- 
ristics of reserve or openness. Some individuals are so dose, 
that nothing can be extracted from them ; others apparently 
never conceal any thing. The truth is, that all conceal much 
more than they declare, and an impulse to conceal is a con- 
stituent part of man, for the wise purpose of preventing that 
constant exposure of thoughts and intentions, which would 
not only render society intolerable, but would remove a ma- 
terial guard against the evils which, by their selfish passions, 
men are inclined, to inflict upon each other. The right use 
of the impulse to conceal is a prudent reserve ; its abuse is 
cunning, duplicity and deceit. Those who are conversant 
with the insane, are well aware how often a morbid habi- 
tual cunning calls for increased vigilance. The related ob- 
jects of the faculty are the other faculties whose outward ma- 
nifestations it restrains : the perfection of what is called act- 
ing, in both a favourable and unfavourable sense, depends 
partly on the energy of this power : some children are con- 
summate actorsy and thereby greatly perplex their teachers, 
who are ignorant of tlie spring and origin of that deceptive 
character. Several animals are strongly characterised by this 
instinct, for example, the fox, cat, tiger, and all that steal 
upon their prey ; not less are those which use deceptions to 
escape from their enemies, as the hare, &c. 

10. Man has a desire to possess the material things 

* See treatise bn Homicidal Insaiuty, Appendix' to the first edition of 
this Work. 
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that contribute to his enjoyment, and to accumulate them 
in exclusive property. When the advantages to society of 
this accumulation are reflected upon, it 4s evident that what 
i& called cental, is an institution of nature, confined to man 
as to indefinite accumulation, though observed in bees, bea- 
vers» and some other animals as to annual store. It is only 
necessary to think what would be the condition of social man 
if he lived, hke most animals, on the chance of each day, to 
be convinced of the connexion between accumulation and so- 
cial power and enjoyment. The use of the faculty to each 
individual, is the attainment of the means of regular subsist- 
ence for a family, and the benefit of inheritance : its abuse is 
avarice; its grosser abuse thefl: its disease every one has 
heard of or witnessed in an impulse, not created by necessity^ 
but beyond the control of the will, to appropriate things of 
value, and, in the worst cases, whether of value or not. The 
related objects of the propensity, are material things which 
afford enjoyment in some way to the faculties, and money 
their sign and convertible value. The regulation of this pro* 
pensity ought to be an important object of attention in edu- 
cation. 

11. Independently of his reason, man has an impulse to 
CONSTRUCT, to change the forms and combinations of matter 
into instruments and accommodations. Franklin called him 
a '^ tool*making animal." The faculty is often possessed in 
uncommon power by cretins and other idiots, without an 
atom of intellect to guide it. Reason and imagination greatly 
aid the ^ulty in man, as is evident when we compare the 
wigwam with the palace. Individuals differ greatly in this 
primitive power ; some can make whatever they see, others 
cannot fold a letter neatly. The relative objects of the im- 
pulse are manifest in the material world. This power the 
judicious instructor will recognise and call forth in his pupil. 

It must have occurred to the reader, that in the inferior 
animals are found all the eleven propensities now described, for 
they are important, if not essential, to animal existence. On 
this ground I shall distinguish them as a class, and refer to 
them in the sequel, by the name of the animal propensi- 
ties. Before leaving this class of faculties, it seems the 
best time to a{^al to the reader's experience if it be not 
truth, and press the fact on the attention of the educationist, 
that vice and crime, in all their phases and varieties, are but 
other terms for the abuse of one or more of these specified 
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impulaes. The eAuniet«tioti of a ^w will sufficiently iUus* 
trate this, and the reader can Apply each instance to the impolBe 
abused, for they are set down in the order adopted^-^-mutnely, 
gluttony, drunkenness, incontinence, contention, violence^ 
cruelty, murder, robbery, fVaud, theft, &c. 

12. Scarcely anticipating the possibility of the rejection 
of any of the*^ eleven impulses siready 6ubmitted, I would 
next, with not less confidence, claim for man, as we are com- 
pounding him, a sentiment of self-lovb, in which is included 
as well self-elevation as self-preference* In due and benefi* 
cial endowment, it is a legitimate attention to our own well- 
being ; it is self-respect, independence, and confidence in onr 
own powers and capacities. In abuse, it is pride, self^uffi- 
ciency, disdain, insolence, love of power, tyranny, and gene- 
ral selfishness. It is a great excitmg cause of the activity of 
the impulse to resentment and rage, when it takes the deeper 
colour of revenge $ and when combined with the impulse to 
appropriate, it renders that propensity yet more steady, grasp- 
ingy and exclu^ve. It is die special faculty of quarrels and 
di^s, and forms the ingredient of turbulence and tyranny, 
which is a nuisance in public, and a curse in private life. No 
^ulty of man b more apt to run into abuse, and half the 
moral evils of man's lot spring firom that abuse* The guide 
of youth cannot, therefore, too early begin to watch and re- 
press its unamiable manifestations, and regulate its legitimate 
exercise* Under the present system of education, this im- 
portant part of man is left to its own guidance. It needs 
sCircely be added, that it is often manifested 4n a form of in- 
sanity not to be mistaken: morbid self-exaltation accounts 
for the straw crowns and wooden sceptres of Bedlam. The 
related objects of the feeling are obviously self and its con- 
cerns. 

13. Another sentiment^ oflen, but improperly, confounded 
with self-love, exercises a mighty influence over man, and 
furnishes the key to much of the piu-suit of his life ; and that 
is, DssiRB of ESTIMATION, Or APPROBATION. By tiie one^ a 
man esteems himself $ by the other, he courts the esteem €£ 
others. They are best distinguished in their abuse. The 
one is pride, the other vanity ; the one assumes, the oth^ 
begs ; hence it is often truly remarked, that an mdividual is 
too proud to be vain. The use of the sentiment now con- 
sidensd, as intended by the All- Wise who endowed man with 
it, is a proper regard to character, the feeling of shame, 
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and, under proper regulation^ the indtetnent to worthy con-^ 
duct in the love of praise. The feeling shrinks from reproach^ 
censure, ridicule^ and exposure. It leads to a earenil con- 
cealment of vices, follies, and weaknesses, and, better yeU 
often to their cure. The laws which enact disgraceful pun-* 
ishments, as the pillory, address it directly* It is essentially 
the love of glory, and, in combination with self«>exaltation» it 
constitutes ambition. Finally, it often runs into disease, of 
which any one who has visited a large lunatic asylum must 
have been rather annoyingly made aware, by the eager com"' 
petition of the tfain patients to detail and display to him their 
merits, each at the same time pitying his neighbour for his 
vain«-gloryk What, it may be asked, has education ever done 
to r^ulate this and the previous powerful and all^pervading 
feeling ? The answer is,-'^Nothing I On the contrary, it has 
carefully instituted the means of aggravating the evils of both, 
by all the competitions, prizes, preferences, and '^ honours" of 
our Bdiools and colleges* The related object of this feeling 
is found in the tetidency of mahkind to observe and judge 
eadi other* 

14* That a sentiment of fear is a part of man, no one 
will deny, and least of all the teacher of uie old school, whose 
ever •brandished rodand tane make a personal appeal to thefeel- 
ing. The sentiment is given as a self-protector from dangers, 
physical and moral, with which we are surrounded. Its abuse is 
cowardice, terror, and panic. Punishment, for the sake of ex- 
ample, implies our belief of its power as a motive. Its exter- 
nal objects are dang^ and evil in general. When diseased, 
it occasions the groundless fears and horrors of hypochondria, 
and is essentially that insane melancholy which Rimishes the 
impulse to suicide, by sufierings far more intense than man 
often knows in what is erroneously distinguished as reality. 

The last and the two preceding sentiments of self-love, and 
desire of estimation, evidently regard se^; and, therefore, al-« 
liiough very important constituent faculties in man, and in- 
tended, in their proper use, for the wisest ends, have no^ 
thing in them amiable or exalted. They are as self-seeking 
as any of the nine animal propensities, and therefore may con- 
veniently be classed with these, under the general denomina- 
tion of the Inferior Feelings, to which) in the sequel of 
this work, it will ofben be necessary to allude. The whole 
twelve instincts make up and constitute the Sonptural entity 
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of the *^ law in the members warring against the law in the 
mind." 

16. That there is a law in the mind is beautifully implied 
in the very distinction of Scripture alluded to ; and it is the 
object of education, while it represses and regulates the law in 
the members, to strengthen and confirm the law in the mind. 
The first element of the law in the mind is Benevolence,^ 
the benign parent of a catalogue of graces, m kindness, desire 
of the good of others, generosity, compassion, mercy, and aD 
the sympathies of brotherly love. It is the charity whidi 
" suffereth long and is kind," which ^^ is gentle and easy to 
be entreated," and which, in its expansiveness and sincerity, 
<< is without partiality and without hypocrisy." It is impos- 
sible to conceive a description of benevolence more just, as 
well as beautiful, than the Scriptural. Sentiait beings, gene- 
rally, are the related objects of this exalted sentiment, and 
their happiness is its scope and delight. It is an error to sup- 
pose its function confined to compassion and relief to distress 
and misery. It goes much beyond this : it is a well-spring of 
good-will to men, and reaps positive delight from the increase 
and extension of human happiness. Its manifestations appear 
to the selfish to be mere sentimental enthusiasm, or a weak 
sacrifice of substcmce and ease ; yet their most exclusive joys 
are vapid, in comparison with the delights of benevolence. 
Truly, as well as poetically, — 

**• it is twice blessed. 
It blessetibi him tliat gives and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest, and becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown." 

It is rewarded with the love of our fellow-men ; for to be ge- 
nerally " lihedy** as it is termed, is the necessary efiect of be- 
ing benevolent ; and this popularity is not confined to those 
who benefit by its generous acts, but is universal. The field 
of benevolence is boundless, for it embraces all that can aid 
or advance human happiness, physical and moral. It desires 
to see man free, enlightened, morally and religiously elevated, 
and placed in physiod comfort and safety. It descends also 
to kmdness to the lower animals. 

Even this high sentiment is capable of abuse. This i^ 
pears in facility, indiscriminate alms-giving, and profusion. In 
disease, it is beyond the power of the will of the individual, 
to whom, therefore, the law appoints fi guardian. 
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' 16. A sentiment of justice or Conscientiousness be- 
longs to man ; it respects the rights of others, and is also ma- 
nifested in truth and candour. Its deficiency is a great defect 
of character, unamended even by benevolence. The benevo- 
lent but unconscientious individual is apt to be generous be- 
fore he is just, according to an every-day expression. It is a 
mistake to. recognise a defective conscientiousness in that pal- 
pable dishonesty only which calls for the interference of the 
law. It is a wide-i^reading evil in society, far short of that 
degree of its manifestation. It shews itself in a way and man- 
ner against which the law cannot make provision, in the great 
variety of modes in which men, for selfish ends, are vnfair to 
each other, by taking advantages which they would not give ; 
concealing the truth which ought to be told, or misleading 
with regard to it ; disallowing others' claims, not capable of 
easy proof; shrouding others' merits ; misstating or distort- 
ing others' argument 5 resenting fair competition ; envying 
success ; manifesting a selfish jealousy ; indulging in evil- 
speaking and ridicule ; and, in a thousand ways, ^' doing to 
others tiEiat which we would not they should do to us." The 
severest satire on mankind is really found in the distinction 
conceded to the fair, open, candid, and considerate character, 
to the Aristides of his circle, who is marked for his whiteness, 
the etymology of candour, in the midst of the various shades 
of discoloration in his fellows, with which he is surrounded. 
There is not a more delicate task for tlie infant teacher — ^for 
the training muSt be early — ^than the exercise of the senti- 
ment of justice and truth, not merely in its broad lines, but in 
its minutest shadowings. The disease of the feeling, for even 
conscientiousness may be over-excited, is observed in the me- 
lancholy self-accusatory ravings of some maniacs, especially 
in those too numerous cases in which religious terrors have 
driven reason firom its seat The related objects of the sen- 
timent of justice are the rights and feelings of our fellow-men. 
It acknowledges the justice of God. 

• 17. The most superficial observer of man cannot have bail- 
ed to feel in himself, and observe the signs in others, of a sen- 
timent of Veneration, a feeling of deference, submission, 
and reverence. Deferential terms are used by us in our con- 
verse with those we feel to be our superiors in intellect or 
conventional rank, as something that is their due; and the 
whole strength of the feeling can be testified by those whom 
it has deprived of utterance when suddenly brought into the 
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jureseirce of msfesty. Yet the tremUer in the king^s presence 
is not unDervea by fear, for his veason assures him that he is 
in no personal danger ; but ^' the divinity that doth hedge a 
king," — Shakspeare's graphic description of the feeling of ho- 
mage to real or supposed superiority, which is ft faculty or 
sentiment in man, — ^is the true cause that 

« When the king doth look, the subject qnakeft." 

. But there is a higher related ohject of this feeling than 
earthly kings. The King of kings is its .great end and ob- 
ject : it is then veneration, and constitutes the chief ingre- 
dient in the adoration of religious worship. A large natunJ 
endowment of the sentiment often carries mere external 
sanctity to excess, and, mistaking it for religion, claims, and 
often receives, consideration and homage for it, to the incon* 
venient crowding of the calendar. The feeling also runs into 
monomania. The author once saw a young man in Bethlem 
Hospital in St George's Fields, who dropt on his knees when- 
ever a stranger i^peared, raised his eyes, united the palms o£ 
his hands, and remained in that devotional attitude for some 
time, without uttering a word. The misdirection of this feel- 
ing, either towards the Deity or our fellow-men, is attended 
with so much evil, that its proper guidance and exercise ought 
to form, what it never yet has formed, an object of the most 
attentive and enlightened educational care. 

The three feelings of benevoleneey justice, and veneration^ 
predominating over the inferior and selfish propensities, pre- 
sent us at once with an intelligible system of ethics. This is 
that supremacy of the moral sentiments which is partially ad- 
mitted by ethical writers, from Butler to Chalmers ; the lat- 
ter, in his Bridgewater Treatise, constitutes etmscience the 
sole nder ; but benevolence is not less offended by vice and 
crime than justice; while veneration is shocked with the 
daring disobedience to God's will which these aberrations in- 
volve. The three sentiments of justice, benevolence, and 
veneration are powerfully combinal in that preceptive. key- 
stone of Christianity, <' to do justly, to love mercy, and walk 
humbly with your God." The humility so beautifully glanced 
at is that repressi(Hi of self-exaltation, an impulse I have al- 
ready treated of, which the instructor ^diouM mlways ke^ in 
view ; remembering that ** pride was not made for man ;" 
self-love was intended for him, but not its abuse, ** whidi 
bnngeth a snare." The energy of diese three.&diiigs> act^r 



log in coBibinatioiiy constitutes the moral Impossibility of com- 
mitkiii^ crime ; for a man in whom they are supreme, is re*-' 
strained from criminal acts more effectually than tf fetters of 
triple brass were on his hands. If there be means, — and it 
will appear in the sequel that there are beautiMly i^mple and 
j^ectual means^'.'i^f increasing the power of these invaluable 
sentiments, by the exerpise ofpractical moral training, does it 
imM; vitally concern society to f^ply them ? I shall <^er a few 
words more on the supremacy of the higher feelings, after 
treating of the Intellect. 

18. I claim »o HK^re for man than idmost all metaphysi- 
<;ians do, and all the non^metaj^ysical world, in attaribudng 
to him a sentiment of Hope, the source of much worldly hap- 
piness, and the natural foundation of our prospects of a life 
to OHne. Hope is an ingredient in religious feeling ; while, 
in common life, it is not confined to expectations and antici- 
pations of the ^ture, but is a permanent gaiety, lightness of 
heart, and buoyancy of spirits, which is contented with the 
present, dreads no evil, and constitutes in itself real happi- 
ness. Children, as well as adults, differ widely in this charac^ 
ter ci mind ; an enli^tened teacher oi youth will convert the 
feeling to useful purposes. 

I^. The teacher will find his pupils to difier in another 
respect : he will meet with some of them pliant and obedient, 
and others obstuiate and impracticable ; there is, in difierent 
degrees, in man, a sentiment of Firmness, the use of which 
is pesseverance and fortitude, the abuse of which is obstinacy. 
It is of importance that this should be recognised in education 
as an innate feeling, by which much labour to the teacher, 
a&d suff^ing to the young, might be prevented by avoicting 
vain contests with obstinacy, persevered in by the teacher in 
the eiq>ectation of curing the defect, while he is cmly strength- 
ening the feeling, and confirming the habit. The struggle 
with an obstinate child, who is further fortified by pride and 
seH^-sufficiency, may be compared to an attempt to extract a 
nail by striking it on the head ; every stroke only drives it far- 
ther. The judidous teacher will take care never to bring the 
matter to that issue, but will address himself \a other facul- 
ties, ei^ecially justice, benevolence, and reflection ; keeping 
in mind the fable, tiiat the storm could not induce die travel- 
ler to part with his cloak, which he only held the faster, but 
the sun prevailed. 
. 20. fAaxi loves tiie wonderful* That the sentioieBt of Won- 
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jDER is innate, will scarcely be doubted by any one wbo ob- 
serves its power as a motive, and the fortunes that are made 
by appeals to it Well does the charlatan know the effect 
produced by his cry of *' wonder !" It is evidently bestowed as 
a source of delight in contemplating the wonders of CreatioD, 
and as an impulse to inquiry. With Veneration and Hope^ 
it constitutes the religious combination of &cultie8 ; I mean 
what is called religious feeling^ for con8cia[ice and reflection 
are the bases of religious duty. The joint operation, in due 
proportion, of the two sets of faculties, makes up the perfec- 
tion, humanly speaking, of the religious character; while a se- 
paration of them is always more or less to be regretted. Take 
away or impair reflection, and the remaining feelings will be 
apt to run into enthusiasm, and even fenaticism ; take away 
or diminish conscience, and we have the apparent anomaly of 
sanctity without honesty, of religious excitement with much 
unfairness, censoriousness, intolerance, and persecution. Won- 
der is met with in morbid activity ; its madness sees visions, 
speaks jargon, and dreams dreams, nay, attempts miracles; 
in combination with a high estimate of self, it constitutes the 
prophet of special revelation, and the angel of light admitted 
to the counsels of heaven. Of this we have not to go far for 
examples, — ^the leaders and their followers are all over-ex- 
cited wanderers. Education is called upon to watch this &- 
culty ; it will shew itself in a child in a tendency to exa^erate 
and embellish, a marked delight to surprise and occasion won- 
der, with oflen an utter sacrifice of truth to attain that end. 

21. I do not anticipate objection to a faculty for the sub- 
lime, the beautiful, the elegant, the perfect, the poetical, as a 
constituent of the mind of ^an. The Imagination of the me- 
taphysicians comes nearest this sentiment, but it does not ex- 
press it Imagination is considered as a power which [Hfo- 
duces ideal creations; the feeling in question is a mere sen- 
timent or habit of mind which aspires to the beautiful and 
perfect, and communicates an elegant refinement to the whole 
character; it prompts other faculties to create, while itself 
merely feels, and views all nature with associations of beauty 
and of poetry^ Its abuse is romantic enthusiasm, unguided 
by reflection. Its related objects are all that is beauti&l and 
sublime in nature ; it is one of the gifts of Divine Benevo- 
lence which points directly at high enjoyment; like music, it 
is something superadded to the necessary faculties. When it 
ii abi^nt or deficiait, the individual is gross and unrefined. 
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Infant education takes much care of this feeling, and in va- 
rious ingenious ways calls it into exercise, with different suc- 
cess, according to the degree of natural endowment ; for in 
nothing do individuals differ more from each other* With the 
explanation now given, I shall call this faculty Imagination, 
or Ideal Perfection. A still more beautiM term is 
Jdeauty. 

22. The love of the ludicrous requires a judicious edu- 
x^tional management Man is the only laughing animal, the 
only one gifted with a specific enjoyment from the contem- 
|>lation of incongruity. It is greatly abused in satire, tricks, 
and mischief, and requires watching : it operates severely on 
the temper of many who are made its butts, and often wiUiers 
every purpose of exertion or improvement. Certainly it has 
been greatly neglected in education. Its relative objects are 
found in the exhaustless fields of incongruity. 

23. Imitation is a marked faculty in man, which shews 
itself even in the youngest children. Its purpose is manifest- 
ly to bring society to a convenient uni&rmity of manners, 
without which it would present a scene of inextricable con- 
trariety, and to aid in educing the powers of the young, by 
the energy of an impulse to do what they see done by their 
seniors. It aids, as is most obvious, the imitative arts ; and 
has for its related objects no narrower field than universal 
nature. 

The reader is requested to glance back at the faculties just 
treated of, beginning with 1 5 and fending with 23, and to keep 
in mind that, whenever the moral sentiments are men- 
tioned, these nine &culties are meant. He will at once ob- 
serve that Self-Love, Desire of Estimationj and Fear, are not 
of dignity sufficient to be classed with the moral sentiments ; 
but, being as selfish in their nature as the animal propensi- 
ties, and being also plainly discernible in the. inferior animals, 
ihey are dassed with the propensities under the general name 
<if the INFERIOR feelings ; it follows that the moral senti* 
ments are meant, when the term superior feelings is used. 
These last distinguish man on this earth, from all the crea- 
tures of God. 

But the " Law in the Mind" would be an imperfect regu- 
lator of the " Law in the Members," if it consisted even of 
the moral sentiments alone. Sentiments are but feelings, and 
feelings, however virtuous, are blind, and depend upon intel- 
lect for their proper direction. For example, benevolence 
prompts us to succour poverty; but that feeling makes no 
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kiqiiirf into the dame of that poverty whl^h' it r^Ikt^ It 
therefore requirei to be itself «Brected by anollier elaea of &- 
cuhies^ namefyf the iBtdlectaa], which, curving, perceivifig, 
kiH>wing, and reasoning, oiui ascertain, if so it be^ that the po- 
verty is the lesok of iSe and profiigate hbbits, that the poor 
man is perfectly able-bodied and fit for labour, and that there- 
fore the benevolence is wasted, and worse, upon the encou- 
ragement of an miworthy object. Man is endowed with in- 
teUectual fecuities, and these may be divided into the know- 
ing and RSrLECTiNo. It is undeniable that, intellecttially, we 
kikno and we refieet. It is a common observation that Imow- 
ledge is not wkdom^ till' it is compared and reasoned on by 
reflection. It is its combination with nsflecUon, Whidi con- 
stitutes that knowledge which k power. The w^est reflect- 
ing powers often co-exist in the same iiMlividual, wi^ a store 
of loiowledge which excites our wonder. A walking ency- 
tdopieedia is a titile currently given to a person who knows 
•every thing, while his reasoning powers aire nevertheless of 
the humblest order. Nothing pmves more' demonstrably than 
this, that knowing and reasoning are ^Kstinct powers of )^^d 

The FIVE SENSES are knowing ^teulties« On these it is 
unnecessary here to enlaaige. They are described in dvery 
school-book.* 

The KNowrNG^ powns cognise tvi^ distiiict classes of ob*> 
jects ; namely, existences and events^ in other words,- doings 
that on^, and things that k^ifpen. Let any one reflect for a 
momeniv and he will find that whatever he knows, must be 
either as eidsten^ or an etent. The paper on which I write 
is an existenc&-^-a thing that iS)* if I drop it on ^e carpet, it 
is an event, a thing t^at has happened, a change has taken 
place: solcHersare existences, l^eir battle is an event; the 
add and the alkali are existences, their efen^escence or mix- 
ture is an event. Existences are marked by nouns in gram^ 
mar, events- require verbs. Natunil history concerns exist- 
ences, civil history records eventt. No^, from observing that 
the power of perceiving and remembering these two classes ef 
objects, resjpecti^y, vmries, in a marked degree, in diietent 
individuals, we may consider them as distinct faculties, which 

* I have elsewhere, in a short treatise on the subject, endeavoured to ahev 
that a sitth sense is essential to animal existence, namely, one by which we 
perceive m^tuKdnital nsktoMee, l^at we nuT- regulate our muscular ntoTements 
According to its degree I hav« the salMaetioa U ha^ng* fh* cMMUMtiee 
of sever J aoaod pUlosoplncal tfamkerron tUt subject* . 
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teqnire in education » separate range ef study and exercise, 
the one improving the faculty for existences, the other ^ 
'^icuity for events. I claim then, for man^ — 

A POWER TO COONISB AND RSBfEMBER EXISTENCES. 
A POWER TO- COONISB ANB REMEMBER EVENTS. 

It is obvious that, to a great degree, man enjoys these fk- 
ctdties in conmion with the inferior animals, which last could 
not exist without a considerable degree of perception and me«- 
mory, both oi things that are and things that happen. These 
two £iculties are most active in childhood and youth, possess 
A keen appetite for knowledge, and reap so much delight from 
its attainment, that an instmetor, himself well endowed with 
-knowledge, and distinguished by a lively and exciting manner 
^ communication, who can keep wonder alive, and put into 
his lesscMifr a due mixture of iJtke higher feelmgs, will possess a 
power over the will and happiness of his pup^ wnich will 
^orm, and it is abeady known to form, a striking contrast to 
the heart-withering irksomeness of tiie old schools, in which 
«n antiquated and most hurtful system of appeal to the infe- 
rior feelings oS fear, self-exaltation, vanity, and covetousness, 
ia found necessary to stimulate the languid faculties. The 
knowing faculties are capable of great educational improve- 
ment, and, by judicious exercise, often arrive at such a degree 
•of comprehension, minuteness, and accuracy, called cleverness 
uid acumen, as to give great practical power in life, and to 
lead to discovery and invention which extend indefinitely the 
range of human attunment. We can now understand the 
mode of activity called attention ; it is the tension or active 
employment of the knowing Acuities when in the act of 06- 
serration. The young must be called upon to observe, and 
that extensively and minutely : the educated know well how 
little was done for them in this exercise, when they were en- 
gaged exclusively in reading bpoks, and dreamingly passing 
over the whole of existing things, though before their eyes. 
In the lower classes of the people, observation remams utterly 
dormant, and much of the suffering of their condition is the 
consequence. The related objects of these two knowing 
powers are Creation and Creation's changes ; their scope is 
unbounded. 

There are other knowing faculties, of marked distinction in 
the diffierent degrees of manifestation by different individuals, 
which aid in the acquisition of knowledge ; such as a percep- 
tive power for eadi quality and relation of matter, as form. 
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SOUND. On these the talents of drawing, painting, sculpture, 
mechanics, calculation, and music depend. But these mani- 
festations must be so obvious to the enl^htened and judicious 
educationist, that I shall not occupy time and space with a 
. detail of them. 

The reflecting powers make use of the materials stmred 
by the knowing Acuities, for the purpose of performing the 
operation of reasoning. That consists in comparing two 
existences or two events, and concluding that something else 
exists, existed, or will or may exist, or that something else 
happens, happened, or will or may happen, in consequence. 

The process of reasoning, of conclusion-drawing, is some- 
times performed by a simple act of comparison, or perception 
of analogy : a great majority of mankind reason in this way, 
such a truth, they say, follows from the resemblance of twp 
truths which they have compared. The whole of the brilliant 
field of what in reasoning is called illustration is nothing more 
than this process of comparison; and, as many writers and 
speakers, and these like Dr Chalmers by far the most popular, 
manifest almost an exclusive preference for analogical and 
illustrative reasoning, I feel that I am warranted in distin- 
guishing in man, the reflecting faculty of comparison. 

Some reasoners, but comparatively few, are more severe, 
and are contented with no conclusions which do not stand in 
the relation of necessary consequence to their premises. This 
is truth, they reason, because it is deducible necessarily from 
the consideration of these other known truths brought toge- 
ther. These are the logicians, who distrust analogy and com- 
parison. The faculty they use is the highest intellectual 
r)wer, the percipient of the relation of cause and effect, which 
beg to designate by the name of the faculty of neces- 
sary consequence. When the distinct operation of the two 
mentioned faculties is understood by the instructor of youth, 
the different lines of talent will be obvious to him, and the 
educational training will be made to correspond. 

It is a metaphysical error to distinguish Memory as a pri- 
mitive faculty, seeing that the cognising and reasoning powers 
must necessarily be the remembering powers ; remembrance 
being nothing else but the continued impression of cognition 
and reasoning, varying according to the energy of those 
powers. If memory were a distinctive power, it would, in 
each individual, be alike strong, and regard all subjects of re^ 
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collection alike. But this is not consistent with fact ; one in- 
dividual remembers existences, and another forgets existences 
and remembers events, a third recalls with ease a train of rea- 
soning, another musical airs, and another the faces of persons 
he has seen, or the scenes he has surveyed, each perhaps weak- 
ly remembering something else of the matters now enumerat- 
ed ; we are, therefore, forced to the conclusion, that there is 
no general faculty called memory, but that each faculty has 
its own -power of recalling its impressions. The instructor of 
youth should ponder this truth well, and he will save himself 
and his pupil much time and labour, in the indefinite and de- 
sultory exercise of ia supposed general faculty of memory, 
when in truth he can only improve the memory of each fa- 
culty in the proper direct cultivation of the faculty itself. 

The reader is, it is trusted, now in a condition to see the 
OTopriety of disallowing Perception as a primitive faculty* 
BoA the knowing and vefLec^n^ percipient powers have now 
been explained and distinguished : the faculty of existences 
perceives existences, that of events events ; that of compari- 
son, resemblances ; that of necessary consequence, cause and 
effect ; so that a general faculty of perception is necessarily 
a nonentity. 

Last of all, I claim for man, whose composition we have 
now finished,, the man-distinguishing faculty of UAngOage, 
whereby he converts his thoughts into the conventional signs 
called words, and, in oral and written discourse,- excites the 
faculties of his fellow-men in the boundless extent of social 
intercourse. 

Once more, before proceeding farther, the reader is re- 
quested to subject the foregoing analysis to the strictest scru- 
tiny. He is not asked to surrender the catalogue of faculties 
which may be dear to him as associated with the venerable 
name of Alma Mater ; he is welcome to reserve that for the 
amusement of his metaphysical hours ; all that is now asked 
is, that he will admit, or at least not deny, that the feelings, 
impulses, or faculties, just submitted to his consideration, have 
been recognised by him in that being called Man. Many 
pages might be filled for his sud, from Shakspeare, <^ the Priest 
of Nature," and Scott, his kindred genius, to whom I have al- 
ready referred ; but as this would much lengthen a chapter 
already long, I have thought it prudent to withdraw what I 
had prepared for the press on this subject. 

The whole Acuities which have been described, are now 
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bnraght under the leader^s eye in a table for the convenience 
of reference :— > 

INFERIOR FBEUNOS. 

AVIMAl rROPKKSITIM. 



Love of Life, 
Instinetof JPVNNr. 

Sex, 

Ofiprwg. 

Home. 

Society, 

... ••• Courage, 


Instinct of Destruction, 

Impulse to Conceal, 
••• .•• aOseess, 
CometrueL 

SelJ^Love. 

Desire {^Estimation, 

Fetor, 


SUPERIOR FEELINGS. 


MORAL S1NTIMKNT8. 


Justice, 

Uvpe, 
Firwrnesi, 


IFonder. 

Ideal Perfection, Imagination, 
Laughter at the Ludicrous, 
Imitation, 




INTELLECT. 




THE SXK8X8. 


KNowiirG FjisuLWs. 


Cognition of JV«£rtMce«; 

••• •»• Jlt9etu$, 

... *•• FOTVH,. 

Force, 

Colour, 


• •• ••• xVtlMOM*. 

Place. 

Time. 

Sound. 


Rkfkxcxing Facuuixs. 








Laxgoaox. 



Sevend geneni points require a moment'^ attention. 1. M 
.the Acuities in the preceding table belong to every sane in^ 
dividual of the human race ; the want of any of them wofdd 
be imperfection^ or partial idiocy. 2. They are possessed 
in very different degrees of endowment by different in^vi- 
duid& It is this difference which constitutes the endless v»* 
rieties in the characters of men. Taking the Acuities hi 
groups, it is evident that individuals in whom the inferior feel- 
ings predominate, will be coarse, sensual, and animal ; whSt 
those in whom the higher leelinga are the stcongest, wfll be 
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moral and refined. In each mdiyidual, getneftcul^vOC ci»a» 
binalion of faculties^ is always so powerful as t» mark theeha* 
meter; and the observi^on and discossion of these cbarac« 
terizin^ peculiarities in each other, constitute half the bust^ 
ness of hnman ii^ercourse. Any one could fbmt^ a eata« 
logue of the characteristics of his acqiiaintances, and that acv 
cording to the order of tiie foregoing tabl^. A, he would say^ 
is a gourmand ; B is abstemious and sober ; € cannot tole-* 
rate children ; D should take the situation of a nursery-maid ; 
£ is argumentative, contentious, violent, and pasmooate* F is 
as gentle and forbearing as a lamb ; G is reserved, cunnings 
and artftil, H is open as the day ; I is avaricious and rxm&Aj^ 
K is proud ;. L is vain ; M is a coward ; N is bumble and 
diffident, and shrinks from notice; O is benevolent; P is ge* 
nerous and almost pro^se, while R is cold-hearted ; S k just 
and true f T is ignorant ; U is an encyckpaedia ; V is. pro^ 
found and logical ; W cannot put two ideas together^, and 
draw & conclusion from their comparison ; X has a turn for 
the fine arts ; Y excels in mechanics ; Z has a gift of Ian* 
giiage^ so copious, fluent, and correct, that his thoughts fiorm 
Siemselves into words with the precision and beauty of cryt* 
tallization. 

. 3. It must occur to the reader, and he is requested to re^ 
member it as a fundamental trudi, that these characteristics 
of individuals arise firom imuae £aculties^ which are perma- 
nent, and^ however improveable^ not liable to be eradicated. 
The faculties modify eadi other, but the g^emeral character is 
fixed. The irascible man of to-day was so twenty years ago; 
so was the selfish ; though, higher feelings being cultivated, 
the conduct of the one is milder, and of the other more liberal 
than they would otherwise have heean* . . 

4. Another point is to be kept in mind by the reader, name- 
ly, that the human faculties are capable of acting in combma- 
turn with each other, at least of simutUmBous acOvify ; the 
effect of which will be an increased tendency to a common 
end, when the faculties acting are in harmony ; or a modift- 
cation of power, so that the bidance in fiivour of the stroi^eflit 
wiU be i^e remaining force,^^ when they antagonize each othear. 
This is the state of vdiat is called mixedmotives,. which scarce- 
ly needs illustration. In & public subscription for a charity, 
for example^ Benevolence prompts to give, and often mxtSk 
more strongly does vanity^ but their united operation maii«- 
&8tly strengthens the. impulse ;. self-love; and avarice wcndd 
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s»ve the money. Now, it is perfectly obviou8> that' it will be 
given or withheld, according as one combination or the other 
prevails. Other examples might be suppUed, but they can be 
easily figured. It is plain that what is called individual cha- 
racter must essentially be the product of a sort of balance of 
power among all the faculties ; the strongest will stand out 
most prominent, as the ruling passion ; but modified by othen, 
it will only present itself as a reminder. Thus a man has a 
powerful impulse of courage, and a thirst for glory, whidi 
would urge him on to seek the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon's mouth ; but he is also endowed with a cautious fear 
of wounds and death, the result of whose operation will be a 
certain deduction firom his rash gallantry, and a practical feel- 
ing that the better part of valour is discretion. He is still a 
man for the cannon's mouth, but he will never go there but 
when influenced by a prudent sense of duty. It is needless 
to push so obvious an inquiry farther. It must be manifest 
that education should address itself pointedly to these com-* 
binations. 

: 5. The last general observation which requires to be made 
is one which will at once be admitted, namely, that there are 
degrees of value and rank in the faculties of man. It is a law 
•of our nature to look upon the moral sentiments with more 
respect than the animal propensities; while the powers of re* 
Hection and reasoning are more elevated than the acutest &« 
culties of observation. When superiority involves control, it 
is called supremacy. This control is exercised by the mcnral 
Acuities, guided by the intellect, which constitute what is 
called ethics. I was pledged to return to this subject when I 
had explained the Intellect, for the control is properly called 
the Supremacy of the Moral Sentiments and Intel- 
lect. 

No writer has thrown so much light upon this important 
subject, as Mr Combe, in his <^ Constitution of Man," already 
referred to. He says, << Every faculty stands in a definite 
relation to certain external objects ; when it is internally ao 
tive it desires these objects ; when they are presented to it, 
they excite it to activity, and delight it with agreeable emo- 
-tions. Human happiness and misery are resolvable into the 
Ratification or denial of one or more of our active Acuities, 
before described, of the external senses, and the feelings con- 
nected with our bodily fiwne. The Acuities in themselves 
jure mere instincts; the moral sentiments and intellect are 
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higher instincts than the animal propensities. Every faculty 
is good in itself, but all are liable to abuse ; their manifesta- 
tions are right only when directed by enlightened intellect and 
moral sentiment. In maintaining the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments and intellect, I do not consider them sufficient 
to direct conduct by their own instinctive suggestions. To 
£t them to discharge this important duty, they must he illu' 
nUnated by knowledge of science and of moved and religious 
duty ; but wherever their dictates, thus enlightened, oppose 
the solicitations of the propensities, the latter must yield, 
otherwise, by the constitution of external nature, evil will in- 
evitably ensue. This is what I mean by nature being con* 
stituted in harmony with the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect." 

I am not acquainted with any thing more delightfully in« 
structive than the pages which follow the extract just given. 
In these Mr Combe illustrates the principle of the regulating 
power of the moral sentiments and intellect, by shewing its 
application to some of the most important affairs of life : for 
example, the principle, if acted on, would prevent the domes- 
tic propensities from blindly seeking alliance in marriage with 
an unworthy object. It would prevent the formation of rash 
fiiendships, which, founded on fashion, or any other form of 
selfishness, have no solid foundation, and end, if fortune 
changes, in mutual reproaches and charges of insincerity. 
The contrast of the heyday of Sheridan's reputation, which 
surrounded him with friends who vainly boasted of his acquaintT 
ance, to the closing scene of his deserted deathbed, is given 
as an example. Again, the principle, if it did not prevent 
their formation, would at least shew that there is no cause for 
wonder when partnerships, entered into for mutual gain, fall 
to pieces in consequence of bad success, or some other excite- 
ment of selfishness. Afler several other examples of false 
and baseless reliance on the inferior feelings, Mr Combe points 
out the delight and permanence of alliances and connexions 
formed under the guidance of the higher feelings and the in« 
tellect, in which not only these are delighted ailer their own 
pure and exalted nature, but the inferior feelings themselves 
are gratified in their proper and legitimate way, so that all 
the faculties are in harmony with each other, I cannot with- 
hold the concluding passage on this subject " By this illus-^ 
tration, the reader will understand more clearly what I mean 
by the harmony, of the faculties. The fashionable and com? 
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mercial fHendship^ of irfiidi I spoke, ^raj^ed the lower fied« 
ings, but left out, as fundamental pnnciples, all the hidier 
sentiments : there was therefore a want of hannony in iSese 
instances ; an absence of full satis&ction ; an uncertainty and 
changeid)lenes8, which gave rise to only a mixed and imper* 
feet enjoyment while tl^ friendship lasted, and to a feeing of 
fMiinM disiq)pointment, and of vanity and vexation, when a 
rupture ensued. The error, in such cases, consists in found- 
ing attadmient on the lower faculties, seeing they, by them- 
senres, are not calculated to ferm a stable basis oi aSection; 
instead of building it on them and the higher sentiments, 
which afford a foundation for real, lasting, and sadsfiictory 
friendships. In complaining of the vanity and vexation of 
attachments springing from the lower faculties exdiiaivdy, 
we are like men who should try to build a pyramid on its 
sm^r end, and then lament the hardness of their jbte, and 
speak of the unkindness of Providence, when it felL A simi- 
lar analysis of all other pleasures founded on the animal pro* 
pensities chiefly, would give similar results. In short, ha|q)i- 
ness must be viewed by men as connected inseparably with 
the exercise of the three great classes of faculties, the moni 
sentiments and mtellect exercising the directing and contrd^ 
ling sway, before it can be permanently attained." 

This chapter cannot be more appropriately concluded, than 
by calling die attention of the educationist to the light which 
he will find thrown on the moral government oi the world, by 
the views now propounded of the fiunilties of man, and tiieir 
relative objects. It is the main design of Mr Combe's *^ Con- 
stitution of Man," to demonstrate the foundation of that go- 
vernment. He distinguishes the laws of nature into PhysiosJ, 
Organic, Moral, and Intelligent, and shews that if man does 
not yield obedience to these laws, evil, even in this lifis, will 
be the consequence. 

1^, He has shewn — and he is entitled to the high distinc- 
tion of having been the first to shew — that the natural 

LAWS OPERATE INDEPENDENTLY OF EACH OTHER: that Cach 

requires obedience to itself, and, in its own specific VFay, 
rewards obedience, and punishes disobedience^ and that hu- 
man beings are happy precisely in proportion to the degree 
of their obedience to, or to the degree in which they place 
themselves in accordance with, these the Divine institutions. 
For example, an individual who neglects or carelesdy observes 
the correqpondii^jp^xioa^ law of nature, w^ be droMmed, or 
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hwBSkt9 (m: crushed, or ftactared, or kcerated, aad ihat ineiidt- 
ably, however strictly he may obey the moral kws, even to 
the extent of the utmost reach of human virtue. Again, if he 
ob^s the organic laws, he will reap bodily heahfa, which is 
.the specific reward of that obedience, nor will any degree of 
morsui turpitude, if heavoids sensual excess, which is a breach 
of the organic as well as the moral laws, materially diminish 
his health. But his moral defects will bring their own punish- 
ment ; and, from these, his health of body will not protect 
him. This principle affords a key to mudi that appears in- 
.scrutable in the moral government of this world. Whatever 
man may be permitted to hope with regard to another, he 
must study and obey the laws which regulate this world, dse 
no degree of piety and worth will save him from the evils 
which follow neglect of the physical and organic laws ; while 
no compliance with these last will shield him from moral suf- 
fering, if he contemns the moral laws. Whenever we get the 
principle of the ind^endent operation of the different depart- 
ments of the natural laws, the apparent confrision of life is 
explained, and we see why the bad man often pKoq|)er8 exter- 
Mufy in this world, and the good man is overwhdmed with 
misfortune ; — ^I say externally, for the bad man cannot reap 
higher enjoyment than physical and organic, . while, at the 
same time, he suffers all the penalties of a low morality. On 
tlie other hand, the good and jnous man, however physically 
and organically afflicted, is compensated, even here, with the 
direct consolations of virtue and religion. But the kifid of 
haj^iness enjoyed, or misery suffered, will be found invariably 
to result, to each character, directly and separatdy, and with- 
out the possibility of interference of any of the others, frtmi 
the specific law or laws obeyed or contenmed. This dieory 
of the independent operation of the different classes of the 
laws of nature, which is itself sufficient, when practically ap- 
plied to the af&irs of man, to work a momentous change in 
his condition in the present world, is not, it is believed, to foe 
£[>und in any previous author, and dierefore belongs to Mr 
Combe. 

2df Although many writers have partially shewn, and more 
have conjectured, that there is a certain harmony between the 
constitution of external nature and the eonstitutron of man, 
Mr Combe has been the first to demonttrate this harmony, as 
an all-pervading principle of creation, and a perfect and faeau* 
t^ftiUy symmetncid.system. In order to perceive the wise re- 
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latioh of the natural laws to the human constitution in body 
and mind, both these related objects must be understood. 
On the one hand, the laws, physical, organic, moral, and intel- 
ligent, must be observed, and their independent operation de- 
monstrated ; and on the other, the mind of man, as well as 
his body, must be known ; yet that knowledge, according to 
Mr Dugald Stewart, was, down to his time, " yet in expec- 
tation." Mr Combe has adopted the faculties which have 
now been detailed, as primitive in man, and comparing these 
with external nature and nature's laws, he at once saw, and 
made plain to his countrymen and the world, the perfect cor- 
respondence and harmony which was the eternal design of an 
omnipotent Creator. 

My The same gifled writer has shewn, that while each na- 
tural law acts separately, there is a beautiful combination in 
their action, having for its object the cultivation of the mond 
and intellectual powers of man, and the establishment of the 
supremacy of these over the animal propensities ; in other 

words, THAT THE WORLD IS ACTUALLY ARRANGED ON THE 
PRINCIPLE OF FAVOURING VIRTUE AND PUNISHING VICE, AND 
THAT IT IS, THROUGHOUT ITS CONSTITUTION, FRAMED IN PER- 
FECT ADAPTATION TO THE FACULTIES OF MAN AS A MORAL, 
INTELLIGENT, AND RELIGIOUS BEING. This Subllme truth 

had not escaped- pmvious observation. Bishop Butler felt it 
as ah impression on his virtuous mind, but failed to establish 
its. universality on demonstrable evidence. The name of 
George Combe must be associated, — ^and already is associat- 
ed in the four quarters of the globe, — ^with the demonstrated 
and complete system ; which, by bringing into one point of 
view, the different constituent elements of man's constitution, 
and shewing the relations of these to each other and^to exter- 
nal nature, enables us to explain many of the phenomena of 
human life, with a simplicity and success which remind us of 
the light thrown upon the laws of the heavens by the Princi- 
pia of Newton. Systems of Truth are the work of God : itis 
the highest reach of human intellect, humbly to observe and 
expound them ; and, with a mind enlarged and heart improv- 
ed by the Moral Kevelation which teems in the oracles of His 
works, to learn and apply to life and conduct the Oracles of 
His word ; the one a republication, as has been sublimely and 
truly said, of the other. " Wherefore," says the enlightened 
and pious Melancthon, ^< wherefore our decision is this, that 
thp^e precepts which learned men have cpmmitted to wn^ii^) 
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transcribing them from the common reason and common feel- 
ings of human nature, are to be accounted not less Divine, 
than those contained in the tables given to Moses ; and that 
it could not be the intention of our Maker to supersede, by a 
law graven upon stone, that which is written with his own 
finger on the table of. the heart."* 

* I should hAve observed earlier, that Mr Combe baa published three 
lectures on Popular Education, delivered in October 1833, at the request of 
the Edinburgh Association for Useful and Entertaining Science. In these 
he has brought his views of Man and Nature into the most satisfactory prac- 
tical application. Messrs Chambers have done themselves honour by re- 
printing, with tbe author's consent, the lectures seriaHm, in their Journal, 
which circulates above 60,000 copies. ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON KDtCATlOT^ ASf ABAPtED TO THE FACBLTIES— INFANT 
EDUCATION. 



Facntties improveable — Man, bow made wimt^ haiv b»tttr«-LAir of < 

of facylties — Each faculty on its owb ofaj^ola^Eiecfia^of one fitfalflf iIm 
not improve another — Faculties that require regulation, excitement, di- 
rection of intellect— Loadstar of education— Pupil's study of his own h- 
culdes, and iheir objecta— Education, Physical, Moral, Intellectual — 
Infant Education, to commence in the cradle — Infant school, Phyn- 
cal training. Moral, Intellectual — Real and verba] — Pestalosxi and Mayo 
— Lessons on Objects — Summary of education of faculties — Edinburgh 
Model In£uit Sdiool — Religious impressions, no distinction of seds^ 
preparative — Agency of Man in this — Divine blessing — Intolerance de- 
precated — Edinburgh Infant School on liberal basis — Progress and suc- 
cess of the school — Prizes and places — Great merit of Wilderspin — Pre. 
judices against Infant education, objections answered. 



That each sane individual possesses all the faculties which 
have been enumerated, though in different degrees of endow- 
ment, is not more true than that, in the faculties of every in- 
dividual above the grade of idiocy, there is some degree of 
improveability, some capacity of increased energy in the moral 
and intellectual powers, and regulation in the animal propen- 
sities. All education is imperfect in the degree in which it 
falls short of attaining those ends. In its most general view, 
education is intended to make men wiser and better, in other 
words, to improve them intellectually and morally. But this 
is too vague a generality for practical purposes. The practice 
must be direct operation on the various faculties, the improv- 
ed direction and agency of which constitute wisdom and 
goodness. 

Men are made wiser by the acquisition of knowledge and 
the habit of reflection ; while they are made better By the 
improvement of their moral sentiments. It follows, that the 
observing faculties must be actively exercised, in the percep- 
tion and memory of existences and events ; and the r^lecting 
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fCfwera habituated to e^ctensive comparison and logical dedoc-* 
tioo. Industrial skill, again, depends on the increased acti- 
vity of the mechanical factiUies^ and all the powers by which 
matter and its qualities and conditions are cognised* Moral 
worth is a g^oieral term far several particulars, which particu-* 
lars must regulate the actual moral and rehgioua training of 
ihe individudL The faculty of Conscience is, in its activity, 
essentially the moral worth of Justice, Benevolence of bro* 
therly love^ oir the exhaustless impulse to do good to our fel- 
low-men and the whole sentient creation, while Veneration 
must be directly exercised as the moral worth of piety, and 
the duty and delight of love and obedience to God. The im^ 
provement of these faculties by direct operatiosi on each, is 
the only notion we can form of moral and religious training 
as the act of man. 

To BE IMPROVED EACH ANI> EVERY FACULTY MUST BE PO* 

siTiVELY EXERCISED. Prcceptive instruction is notoriously 
insufficient to give mechanical skill ; in actual life it is never 
relied on, but the apprentice-hand is, for a course of years, 
9et to the work. The same practice is required for the other 
observing and the reflecting faculties ; they must themselves 
work in a long course of active practice, to reap the reward 
of talent. In the moral faculties, exercise is not less essen- 
tial. As well may we rest contented with saying to the des- 
titute, the hungry, and the naked, << be ye clothed and fed," 
without offering the actual means, as to our moral pupil, <^ be 
ye kind, and compassionate, and generous, and just, and true, 
and pious," without exercising them in these graces. An ap- 
prenticeship, a long apprenticeship to justice, and mercy, and 
piety, is as essentiid to the practical exercise of these, as it is 
to skill in handicraft trades. The Law of exercise is of 
UNIVERSAL APPLICATION. It is a fundamental law of nature, 
that ALL the capacities of man are enlarged and strengthened 
by being used. From the energy of a muscle, up to the 
behest faculty intellectual and moral, repeated exercise of 
the Action increases its mtensity. The efficiency of the 
blacksmith's right arm and of the philosopher's brain depends 
upon tl^ same law. The bodily force, the senses, the obser- 
ving and reaiipning faculties, the moral feelings, can only be 
improved by habitual exercise. Custom, habit, skill, address, 
nay virtue itself, are all the fruits of exercise, and come not 
\idithout it. It is amazing how inconsiderably this great truth 
is practicaUy acted uppn in ^ucatioo. Its use in moral trains 
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ing is a discovery of yesterday, and is yet recognised only to 
the most limited extent. Its efficiency in intellectual im- 
provement is likewise only beginning to be understood. In 
shorty it has only been in the capabilities of the hand and th^ 
limbs, which necessity teaches even the savage must be eicer- 
cised to attain skill, that the law of exercise has been obeyed^ 
The savage puts into his infant son's hands the bow and arrow 
and the slhig, and keeps him at severe and persevering trial for 
years ; he ttirows him into the water to train him to swim, 
and accustoms his limbs to run, leap, and climb. The me- 
chanic puts the tool and the material into the hands of his 
. pupil, and sets him to work, well knowing that his progress 
were hopeless from mere verbal explanations. He might ad- 
vance a certain way by example, by seeing how his master 
worked, and he will do so, at the same time that he recdves 
verbal instruction, over and above practical exercise; the whole 
three appliances are requisite: but the verbal explanation, 
the precept alone, will do nothing ; with example added, it will 
do a little ; but by the three means of precept, example, and 
exercise, combined, the end is completely gained. There is 
no exception of any faculty from this law. Kindness and com- 
passion are enlarged only by a long course of actual practice 
of kindness and compassion ; while Justice is strengthened by 
^e habit of fairness and candour, just as much as shoemaking 
is improved by shoemaking. 

Inseparable from the very idea of exercising the faculties, 
and of course from the practice of that exercise, is the requi- 
site of exercising each faculty upon the objects which, as has 
already been shewn, nature points out as related to it. Mus- 
cular strength is gained by familiarising the muscles, which 
amount to several hundreds in the human frame, with the re- 
sistance of external forces, and skill by the habit of conquer- 
ing mechanical difficulties. The senses are improved by long 
and particular training, applying each to its own object ; sight, 
by habitual looking at distant or minute objects, a talent ci 
great value at sea, and in war ; hearing by acute practice in the 
perception of sounds ; taste, in the discriminating use of the 
palate, as in wine-tasters, two of whom detected an iron key 
attached to a leather thong in a cask of wine, the one perceiv- 
ing in the wine the taste of iron, and the other of leather. 
The savage acts upon this principle ; he does not content 
himself with telling his son the advantages of long and mi- 
nute i^ight and acute hearing, but he exercises his eyes and 
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ears, by many ingenious devices. In the very same manner, 
the observing faculties are rendered acute by the constant 
practice of accurate observation of details in existing objects 
and their qualities, and of passing events. It will afterwards 
appear, that no exercise is less understood, or more partially 
and imperfectly practised, than that of observation^ The rea- 
soning Acuities, again, are enlarged and invigorated by prac- 
tice in thinking, by familiarity with premises and logical se- 
quence, and by many an essay of comparison and illustration. 
Language is rendered copious and fluent by direct practice 
in clothing thoughts with words. The same law extends into 
the moral world. For the exercise of Justice, the pupil must 
be made aware of hi^ own and his neighbour's rights, and be 
habituated, practically, to respect the latter in all contin- 
gencies. For the exercise of Benevolence, the habit of re- 
pressing tlie selfish feelings, and of actually doing good, kind, 
compassionate, and generous things, not by fits, but as a 
steady, unvarying principle of action, will be found indispen- 
sable ; while, for practical piety, the attributes of God, and 
the wonders of Creation, with all their benevolent purposes--- 
the whole power, and wisdom, and goodness, of the Creator, 
must, by exercise of all the faculties to which these are ad- 
dressed, be contemplated extensively, and habitually, in order 
to found that pious gratitude and love, through which the 
truths of Revelation itself touch Uie heart and influence the 
conduct. 

It is another vital practical truth, forming a corollary to the 
last, that the exercise of one faculty will only improve that 
faculty, and is not adapted to improve any other. Nothing 
has more retarded education than ignorance and disregard of 
this great principle. It would be as reasonable to attempt to 
sharpen the hearing by exercising the eyes, or the touch by 
smell, as to improve reflection by simple observation, or, eith^, 
by learning languages ; while all these may be carried to the 
utmost pitch of human attainment, and yet justice remain de- 
fective, the heart cold and selfish, and the sentiment of piety 
almost non-existent. The evils of the practical disbelief or 
ignorance of this truth, which we find existing m the most 
learned men, are only beginning to be suspected. 

Some of the impulses require less the exercise of activity, 
than the habit of restnunt ; or rather of regulation ; for the 
All-wise has ^ven to man no faculty whatever to be utterly 
suppressed. In this His whole work is good. The lowest 
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amnud prapenntieB luMre thed^iniiy o£ utSsty, an ilaptetiffi 
t» their end, worthy ef their great ContRrer; sad. it ie to lif 
bel his work te hold them «p to reprobatioi^ aa some, wril- 
•nManiBg biit unieflectiDg rdigioDM tB iie apt to do^ aa prottft 
ofiimalehafiiaii depravity ; there is no eril but in their tdnne; 
it is therefore remusite thi^ they should be restcadned witfaia 
the bounds of utuity ; there is no need to inoease their acti- 
'vity. But the moral sentiments act much more feeUy is 
tfaeiawelTes, and ere too often overborne by 1^ prepoKideiaiii]|[ 
power of animal propensities ; it iBy ther^nv of the Tery es- 
sence of education, to strengthen them by exercise, and to 
bring to their aid the whole power of the intellect. It hsi 
been already said, thit all ^hefoekn^By toimal and moral, are 
blind impulses, and require the direction of the intellecrt ; the 
latter must be taught habitually to ally itself with the monJ 
sentiments, to direct them aright, and, in combination with 
them, actii^ upon the animal impidses, to keep these to their 
Intimate vses* For example, the animal propensity of the 
love of money would prompt a debtor to withhold payment of 
IttS debt, by Uie force of that blind selfish feeling ; Conscience, 
as a moral sentiment, would be wounded by such an act ; Be«- 
iiection would point out the consequences to character, and 
the futility of the attempt ; and Conscience and Reflecticm to* 
gether would master the withholding prop^isity, and the debt 
would be paid. The inferior feeling of Fear, would impd 
even the patriot warrior to fly Irom the battle ; for the bravest 
fear wounds and death ; but better feelii^s, which need not 
be enumerated, antagonise the dastard purpose, and reflection 
coming to dieir aid, he meets the danger with heroisnv and 
overoomes it^ These are farther examples of the su{Hremacy 
of the moral sentiments and intellect over the animal propen* 
sities, explained in the preceding diapter; and as upcm this 
principle creation is constituted, it ought to be the load-stsr 
of education, which therefore cannot be too early or earnestly 
pressed upm the attention. 

But, to enable the pii^ to comprehend and act upon the 

Kci^e of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and Intel* 
, be must be early and habitually, as a point of knowledge, 
made acquainted with the animal propensities, moral aenti? 
ments, and intellect, as elements of his own nature ; in other 
words, he must know and distinguish the various human &• 
culties, with their relative value, and their respective ol^ecftfr 
If I have correctly enumerated certain powers or fiedings 
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whidi belong ta tium, it is obvifms tiiot the earlier the pranl 
knowft that these powers or feeliags beloBg tot his mitore, the 
sooner be will know how to exercise them aright. It c&l no 
harm to reserve the uttpnuttical meta{^ysic8» hitherto called 
the setence of miiid, for the study of manhood, as an intricate 
and abstract cariosity upon which nmch taknt has been waM^ 
ed ; but whenever the study of mind is rendared pvaetical, as 
it ought to h&^ its constitutioD should be made known to the 
pupil as early as^ his inteUeet is fitted to receive it. It will 
aid him in hid future progress^ moral and intellectual, just as 
a knowle^e of his tot^ aids the operations of the mechaauo. 
Accustomed* as he oi^t to b^ to trace his own and his fel- 
lowsT motives and aeta to fheir sources in the Acuities, and 
to appredate these motives according as they flow ixom the 
higher or the lower feelings, he will acquire a nice diserimi- 
nation of human affairs m all their shades and varieties $ and, 
awffire of the ran^ and vidue of the fiicukies in operation in any 
act, the abuses to which they are liable, and the evils rendting 
from these abuses, he will have an additional guavd upon h£ 
whole lifey unknown to those who use their Acuities as it 
were empiricaHy, and, ignorant of the instrumaits thef ^n- 
pby, and the principles of their operation^ axe good and wise 
by the fits and starts of natural impulse alone* 

When we have got the principle that education s^uld har- 
monise with the bodily constitution and the mental faculties, 
by hmparting a knowledge of these, of their relation to exter- 
nal ol]^cts, and of the mental faculties to each other, and by 
exercising each mental faculty xxpoa its own objects^ we have 
got a test of easy and univerad application,, a standard which 
will not desert us, so long as we do nsit leave it. Considmng 
the bodily powers, and the division of the ^tculties iiUo anih 
mal, moral, and inteUectual, it is self-evident that education 
will divide itself into Physical, Moral, and Intellectual. 

By Physical Education is meant the improvement of 
the bodily powers and functions — ^the strength and the health. 
There is much useful instruction in medical Writers on this 
subject ; but, fit>m this very circumstance, not only its theory 
but its practical af^dication is too much held to be a medical 
ttkore than a popular object, and therefore is t^t to be lost 
61^ of altogether. This is a great error ; the physician may 
l>e required to direct the cure of actual disease, but the eon^ 
ditions of preseiTing health and. preventing disease are ir% 4>ttr 
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own hands, and depend upon our knowledge of them, — a 
knowledge which is not intended to make every one his own 
^ysician, but to save any one from being his own destroyer. 
This is not the place to impart that knowledge, but only to 
urge the necessity of its being imparted, and of the teadier 
^f youth being qualified to impart it, so that the pupil should 
not only acquire the habit of a judicious attention to health, 
in the different and very simple requisites of air, temperature, 
dotlung, diet, sleep, cleanliness, all as concerning himself, 
but should be able to apply his knowledge to* the treatmait 
of the infant of which he may afterwards become the parent 
This last office concerns particularly the other sex* The 
physical education of the infant necessarily begins at birth, 
and the mother, and all employed about it, should not only 
be disabused of all gossip absurdities, such as swathing, rod^- 
ing, and the like, but should know and apply, as a matter of 
easy practice, certain rules as to temperature and clothing, 
avoi(£ng cold and too much heat, — attention to the skin, and 
ablution from tepid water gradually to cooler, but never cold 
till a more advanced period, — ^food, fi*om the mother's milk, 
to other aliments, — air, — flight, — sleep, — exercise, with avmd- 
ance of all positions and premature movements hurtful to the 
limbs, the spine and the joints, — dentition, &c. 

This care will occupy two years, when the child, quite able 
to walk alone, will commence a course of exercise in which he 
will have more to do himself than is done for him. His ha- 
bits ought still to be well watched and judiciously directed, in 
all the matters of air, exercise, food, sleep, cleardiness, cloth- 
ing, temperature, &c., and the advantages of attention to these 
^o strongly and practically impressed upon himself, as to be- 
-come a permanent habit jfor life — a maniere ditrcy the con- 
trary of which would be an annoyance and deprivation. Tem- 
perance, and moderation in all excitements should be inculca- 
ted and practised ; sedentary employment should be relieved 
by regular daily exercise in the open air, and that so contriv- 
ed by judicious gymnastics as to exercise and strengthen aU 
the muscles. As will afterwards be stated, health may be 
benefited by the useful exercise of judicious manual labour in 
the open air. On the whole, physical education will depend 
on knowledge of j^iysiology, of the parts of the body and thar 
functions, which, as will appear in the sequel, should form a 
part of education. The brain itself, as the organ of the mind, 
is kept in health, and even improved by physical education 
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and proper bodily exercise, and the manifestations of tlie mind 
thereby benefited.* 

Moral Education embraces both the animal and moral 
ijnpulises ; it regulates, as has been already shewii, the former, 
and strengthens the latter. Whenever gluttony, indelicacy, 
violence, cruelty, greediness, cowardice, pride, insolence, va- 
nity, or any mode of selfishness, shew themselves in the indi- 
vidual under training, one and all must be repressed with tlie 
most watchful solicitude, and the most skilful treatment. Re- 
pression may at first fail to be accomplished unless by severi- 
ty 5 but the instructor, sufiiciently enlightened in the faculties, 
will, the first practicable moment, drop the coercive system, 
and awaken and appeal powerfully to the higher faculties of 
conscience and benevolence, and to the powers of reflection. 
This done with kindness, in other words, with a marked ma- 
nifestation of benevolence itself, will operate with a power, 
the extent of which, in education, is yet, to a very limited ex- 
tent, estimated. In the very exercise of the superior Acuities 
the inferior are indirectly acquiring a habit of restraint and 
regulation ; for it is morally impossible to cultivate the supe- 
rior faculties without a simultaneous, though indirect, regula- 
tion of the inferior. 

Intellectual Education imparts knowledge and improves 
reflective power, by exercising the intellectual faculties upon 
their proper objects. Moral training, strictly distinguished, is 
a course of exercise in moral feeling and moral acting; yet, 
from the nature of the faculties, moral and intellectual exer- 
cise must proceed together^ the highest aim and end of intel- 
lectual improvement being moral elevation, which is the 
greatest happiness in this life, and an important preparation for 
a future. Yet nature and necessity point to an earlier ap- 
pliance of direct moral than direct intellectual training, be- 
cause there is but one time for moral training, and that is in- 
fancy. I hope to make this manifest. 

On the details of this subject, Dr Combe's excellent work on the •* Prin- 
ciples of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health," is again referred 
to; — also, Dr Poole on Education — Dr Brighara *' On the Influence of 
Mental Cultivation and Excitement on Health;" Edinburgh edition by Fraser, 
and Glasgow edition with notes by Dr Macniah — Dr Caldwell on. *< Physi. 
cal Education ;" Edinburgh edition with notes by Mr Robert Cox, and a 
preface by Mr George Combe. These four works should be in every school. 
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INFANT EDUCATION.* 

I Sty A watchful observance and management of the facul' 
ties, whose abuse is violence and anger, should commence 
when the subject is yet in the cradle. The utmost that can 
then be attempted is the diversion of the infant from the feel- 
ings and their objects, and the avoidance of all causes that 
excite them. If this be neglected, a bent is given, whidi it 
is most difficult ever afterwards to set straight. 

2d, The child, so managed by his nurse as to escape the 
first trials of temper, should be introduced as early as possible 
to his fellows of the same age ; the best time is when he can 
just walk alone ; for it is in the society of his fellows that the 
means of his moral training are to be found. 

Scf, It is advantageous, nay necessary, that his fellows shall 
be numerous, presenting a variety of disposition^ an actual 
world into which he is introduced, a world of m&nt business 
and in&nt intercourse, a miniature, and it is so, of the adult 
world itself. The numbers should rather exceed fifty than &I1 
much short of it 

4thy But this intercourse must not be at random, each infant 
bringing its stock of animalism to aggravate that of its play* 
mates, and create a savage community. It must be correctly 
systematdzed, and narrowly superintended and watched, by 
well instructed and habitually moral persons. 

6thy The conductor's own relation to his in&nt charge should 
be affection, cheerfulness, mirth, and that activity of tempe- 
rament which delights and keeps alive tlie infant faculties. 

6ih, The infants should be permitted to play together out of 
doors^ in unrestrained freedom ; a watch^ eye being all the 
wiiile kept upon the nature and manner of their intercourse. 

7^, Unceasing encouragement should be given to the prac- 
tice of generosity, gentleness, mercy, kindness, honesty, truth, 
and cleanliness in personal habits ; and all occasions of quar- 
rel, or cruelty, or fraud, or falsehood, minutely and patiently 
e^camined into, and the moral balance, when overset, restored; 
while, on the other hand, all indelicacy, filthiness, greediness^ 
covetousness, unfairness, dishonesty, violence, cruelty, inso- 
lence, vanity, cowardice, and obstinacy, should be repressed 
by all the moral influences of the community. No overt act 
should ever be passed over. 
* For details, see ** Infant Education" of Chambers's Educational Course. 
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8M) There dtight to be much well-^regokted limsctilar ex- 
wcise in the pky o£ the infants, trhich shduld be as much pos- 
sible in the open air. 

9thy Their school-hall should be large, and regularly vend-' 
kited whpn they are out of it, and even when they are in it if 
the weather permit ; and the importance of ventilation, air, 
exercise, and cleanliness, unceasingly illustrated, and impress* 
ed upon them as a habit and a duty. 

10th, Every means of implanting taste and refinement should 
be employed, for these are good pre-occupatits to the exclu- 
sion of the coarseness of rice* The play-ground should be 
neatly laid out, with borders for flowers, shrubs, and fruit- 
trees ; tasteful ornaments should be erected, which the coarse- 
minded are so prone to destroy ; and the infants should be 
habituated not only to respect but to admire and delight in 
them ; while the entire absence of guard or restraint will give 
them the feeling that they are confided in, and thereby exer- 
cise yet higher feelings than taste and refinement 

11«^ The too prevalent cruelty of the young to animals, 
often from mere thoughtlessness, may be prevented by many 
lessons on the subject, and by the actual habit of kindness to 
pets, kept for the purpose, such as a dog, a cat, rabbits, ducks, 
&c. ; and by hearing all cruelty, even to reptiles, reprobated 
by liieir teacher and all their companions. An insect or rep- 
^e ought never to be permitted to be killed or tortured.* 

I2th, The practice of teasing idiots or imbecile persons in 
the streets, ought to be held in due reprobation, as ungene- 
rous, cruel, and cowardly. In the saptie way, other hurtful 
practices, even those which are the vices of more advanced 
years, may be prevented by anticipation. For example, ar- 
dent spirits-drinking may, for the three or four years of the 
infant training, be so constantly reprobated in the precepts, 
lessonsj and illustrative stories of the conductor, and die ready 
acqtiiescence of the whole establishment, as to be early and 
indifisolubly associated with poison and with crime, instead 
of being, as is now too much the case, heW up to the young 
as the joy and privilege of manhood.f 

\3tk, Many prejudices, fallacies,- fears, and superstitions, 
which render the great mass of the people intractable, may be 
prevented frmn taking root by three or four years of contrary 

* See in App. No. I. an interesting example of the working of the systtai 
in this particular, 
t App. No. I. 
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impressions ; superstitious terrors, belief ia the existence, su- 
pernatural agency, and i^parition of witches and ghosts, di&i 
trust of the benevolent advances of the richer classes, suspi- 
cions, envyings, absurd self-sufficiencies and vanities, and 
many other hurtful and antisocial habits of feeling^ may be 
effectually excluded.* 

14^ Besides securing moral habits, gained by four years' 
practice for at least six hours eveiy day, the Intellectual 
faculties must not be neglected in infant training. Those 
which begin early to act must be the better for early judicious 
direction and exercise. At six months' old infants are com-> 
mencing the use of the faculty of observing external objects, 
and are seeing, hearing, and touching with marked acuteness 
and activity. A judicious nurse, instructed in the infant &• 
culties and their relative objects, might direct and exercise 
these powers to their great improvement, so as to render them 
better instruments for the infant's use, when, at two years 
old, he joins his cotemporaries. The stimulus of numbers^ 
will work wonders on the child, and bring out his observing 
and remembering intellect in a manner that will surprise his 
family at home. The first objects of his attentive observation 
will be his numerous little friends ; then all tl)e varied objects 
of that new world the infant seminary ; its pictures, nume- 
rous and gayly coloured beyond his dreams ; the curiosities of 
the little museum ; the flowers, the fruit-trees, the dressed 
border of the play- ground, the swings for exercise, the wooden 
bricks for building, the astonishing movements, and feats, and 
learning, and cleverness of the trained pupils, will all fill the 
youngest new-comer with wonder, delight, and ardour, and 
heartily engage him in the business of the place in a day or 
two. A skilful teacher will keep up the activity of the fa-, 
culty of wonder, thus excited, as long as he can without the 
risk of exhausting it. Every object presented is now a won- 
der, to be eagerly gazed at, and curiously handled ; and here 
will commence, with zeal on the infant learner's side, that 
grand but recent improvement in education, real, as distin- 
guished from merely verbal, intellectual training; but yet 
real including verbal as an accessory, instead of verbal ex- 
cluding real. The discovery, for it is a discovery, that it is- 
better at once to introduce the pupil to the real visible tan- 
gible world, than merely to talk to him about it in its absenpe, 
is of imtnense value, and- of admirable application to infant 

* See Chambers* Educational Course, ** Infant Education^" Sect, 4. 
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ihtellectual training. The child of two years is iicutely appe- 
tised for things^ but yet very feebly for words : when, by a 
grand error, words are forced upon him, things will infallibly 
take off his attention, and often has he been punished for 
evincing this law of his nature, in inattention to his " book." If 
the instructor understands and obeys nature, he will readily 
and judiciously supply things or objects to those faculties in 
his pupil, which were created to be intensely gratified with 
the cognisance of them. We mean by a judicious supj^y of 
objects, such as will combine the pupiPs delight with his im- 
provement The objects should be arranged in lessons, and 
successively presented to the pupil's senses and faculty for ob- 
serving existences. The simple and obvious qualities of any 
object are inseparable from it, and should be carefully pointed 
out to him ; while, by a succession of objects, he will learn a 
variety of qualities, till he has mastered all the qualities of ex-' 
temal objects, cognisable without chemical analysis. For 
example,* introduce a class of pupils to a piece of glass« 
Let them each and all see it, handle it, weigh it, look through 
it, break it, cut with it^ &c. They have thus got its colour^ 
smoothness, hardness, weight, transparency, brittleness, sharp- 
ness. Let them, at the same time, be familiarised with the 
words that express glass, and all these its qualities ; let them 
hear each word pronounced, and then let them see each word 
printed, written, and spelled, by which means their read- 
ing is incidentally begun. Here they have the thing, the 
spoken name, and the written sign for that name, all three 
togethet. Ask them if they can name something else that is 
transparent ? They will probably answer, water. Something 
else which cuts ? A knife. Is the piece of sponge tied to 
their slate smooth ? No, it is rough. Tell them Qie uses of 
glass. In their next lesson give them something very diffe- 
rent from glass in its qualities as to transparency^ smoothness, 
hardness, brittleness, sharpness, for example, a piece of india- 
rubber. It is opaque. Write the word and exhibit it print- 
ed, as with all the others. It is soft, not brittle, not sharp ; it 
is flexible, elastic, inflammable, black, tough^ waterproof! 
Every quality must be shewn in its own way, and the uses 
of the substance explained. Leather is the third lesson. 
Wherever any quality of the new object agrees with a quality 

• I take these examples from Dr Mayo's •* Lessons on Objects," for the 
Cheam School, Surrey, on the Pestalozzian plan. I shall have occasion to 
recur to Dr Mayo. 
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found in any prerious object, let the pupils find that oat. 
Leather agrees with India-rubber in being flexible, opaque, 
tough, smooth, combustible. It differs ^m it in odour. Sec 
SuGi^R is the object of tlie fourth lesson. . It agrees with the 
two preceding objects, in being opaque, and with glass in be- 
ing hard and brittle ; but it is soluble, as demonstrated by 
dissolving a pieoe in water, fusible in the flame of a candl^ 
white, sweet, sparkling, &c. Its uses are well known to chil- 
dren. The lessons proceed, and by means of twenty-two of 
the commonest articles, including the four named above, viz. 
gum, sponge, wood, water, beeswax, camphor, bread, sealing- 
wax, whalebone, blotting-paper, willow, milk, spice, salt, horn, 
ivory, chalk, and oak4)ark, are gained the rbal ipisas, and 
the inseparable names, spoken and written, of the following 
qualities, viz. bright, yellow, semitransparent, adhesive when 
melted, porous, absorbing, so^ dull, Ught-^'brown, dry, light, 
liquid, reflective, colourless, inodorous, tasteless, heavy, puri- 
fying, wholesome, sticky, yellowish, aromatic, friable, volatile, 
soluble in fi^irlts, medicinal, edible, nutritious, yellowish-white, 
moist, impressible, adhesive, fibrous, stiff, pungent, ja^ed, 
thin, pinkish, pliable, easily torn, fluid, greasy, gran^lmr, sa- 
line, sapid, uneven, hollow, odorous when burnt, tapering^ ef- 
fervescent in acid, rugged, &c. Of course, when the quidity 
cannot be observed without it, an experiment is n^e, as 
by making chalk effervesce in vinegar. 

When the children are perfectly familiar with the objects 
which, in tw^oty-two lessons, form the first series, their qua- 
lities, names, and usesy can; tell wherein they agree of differ, 
and read and.^>ell the words, they are introduced to a second 
series of fourteen lessons, each lesson on a specific ol^ect 
This series is preceded by an explanation of the^t;^ set^ses^ 
while the knowledge already, acquired is classified according 
as it has come through the cl>annel of each sense, or tbroi/^ 
that of more than one sense at a time. . Parts of objects are 
submitted to the pupils, as of a pin, a eube of wood, with its 
angle and surfaces, the cylindrical form of an uncut lead pen- 
cil, a pen, a wax candle, a chair, a clock, an egg, a tray, a 
cup, a grain of coffee, a pair of scissors, &c. 

The third series^ of seventeen lessons, introduces the ehil» 
dren to the notions of natural and artificial, such as wool, and 
woollen-cloth, animal, vegetable, animate, inanimate, illustra- 
ted by a quill, a flower, an insect. Again, the qualities and 
parts acquired in the former lessons, and the terms they have 
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used, are rehearsei The derivation of the words from the 
Latin and Greeks &c. is Ukewise made an exercise, and the 
ideas, the words^ and their derivations, are aU connected toge- 
ther in one indissoluble association. In the lessons of Uie 
third series, the qualities^ parts, conditions, differences, agree* 
ments, manufacture, and abstract ideas of the following objects, 
are impressed and connected with language : — WocS, a half- 
penny, mustard-seed, an apple, glass of a watch, brown sugar, 
refined sugar, an acorn, honeycomb, butter-cup, lady-bird, oys- 
ter, a fir-cone, fur, laurel-leaf, a needle, a stone. It is evident 
that these few objects lead to a great variety of valuable ideas, 
with their corresponding terms and derivations, their uses, 
places whence brought, abstract terms arising, &c., for exam- 
ple, mineral, metallic, fiisible, indigenous, spherical, stimulat- 
ing ; stone, stony ; milk, milky ; organised, inorganised, &c. 
At least one hundred ideas are conveyed in this series. 

The fourth series has for its aim, the classification of objects 
according to their resemblances and differences. This is an 
advance upon the former lessons, as it calls into activity the 
reflecting fiiculty of comparison. The spices are chosen as 
forming a connected series of objects. The metals, woods, 
and grains, follow, and a store of collateral ideas is imparted, 
such as production, trade and commerce, uses of malt, hops, 
and many others. An exercLse in the comparison of substan- 
ces, shewing the points of resemblance and difference, con- 
cludes the series. 

The ideas imparted by the lessons in these four series, are 
sufficient for in&nts from two years of age to six, the infant- 
school period. The fifth and last series of forty-nine lessons, 
will suit better the more advanced school, to which we shall 
come in the sequel. 

The reader, it is presumed, is now prepared to understand 
what is meant by educating man according to his faculties. 
Under the department of moral training, he has seen educa- 
tion applied to the regulation of the inferior faculties, which 
give rise to drunkenness, gluttony, greediness, anger, violence, 
cruelty, insolence, rapacity, dishonesty, cunning, and fiJse- 
hood; he has also seen it applied to the cultivation and in- 
crease of the superior moral faculties, which lead to taste, re- 
finement, justice, benevolence, and piety ; while, under the 
branch of intellectual training, he has seen the method of di- 
rectly improving the faculties by which we gain tlie simplest 
knowled^ of niateriaji otyects, and their qualities md i^elar 
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tions, and of the faculty whereby we put ideas into words,' 
give objects names, and read, spell, write, and print the same 
In letters, in other words, incidentally learn to read and write. 
An excellent arrangement, on the monitorial plan, is made for 
reading, by marching small classes of four or five children 
each, in charge of a monitor, round to a succession of boards 
hung on posts ; the boards contain both letter-press and pic- 
ture. 

All the intellectual course described, is really accessory to 
moral training. I say accessory ; for moral training is the pa- 
ramount object of the Infant system. 

In the Model Infant School in Edinburgh, Dr Mayors les- 
sons on objects are taught and practised by Mr MUne, the 
present excellent teacher. Dr Mayo does not give his les- 
sons till after the pupil has passed six and even eight years of 
age ; but experience in the Edinburgh School has shewn that 
this is an uncalled for loss of time; the very simple, though use- 
ful knowledge we have detailed, which is in requisition every 
hour of our lives, and is used even in the most advanced in- 
vestigations of the chemist and the mechanical philosopher, 
being found to be beneficially mastered by infants, and im- 
pressed, it is trusted, never to be obliterated. But the Infant 
School System, as realized in Edinburgh, besides the Cheam 
lessons on objects, affords intellectual instruction on many 
other points, such as the elements of arithmetic, by the visi- 
ble method of small balls on wires in frames, money, tables of 
weights and measures, geography, the elementary mathemati- 
cal figures, with no inconsiderable portion of useful practical 
knowledge, often conveyed in verse, and sung in chorus; 
while no opportunity is omitted by the teacher to amuse as 
well as to instruct, by anecdotes illustrative of the lessons, and 
told in an elliptical manner, so that the children themselves 
fill up the blanks as it were, the teacher stopping the narra- 
tive till they do so, or making some sign or motion implying 
the desired idea. 

The lessons are never continued too long, seldom beyond 
half an hour ; while the intervals are filled up with short por- 
tions of exercise in the play-ground, in which the teacher of- 
ten joins, keeping up spirit and active movement, while he is 
narrowly watching moral conduct and social intercourse.* 

* Appendix, No. I. Dr Brigham has demonstrated tbe bad and often fa- 
tal effects of overtasking the infant brain. Teacbers are apt to err here, as 
intelleotual progress alone is capable of being €»hibite€L Intellectual ezef- 
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The school-ifoom is regularly ventilated by cross window^ 
when the children are out of it^ properly warmed in winter, 
and kept particularly neat and clean, and even showy ; whil^ 
the pupils are habituated to value these attentions, and receive 
lessons upon their end and object, which they carry to theii* 
homes, where it is most needed 

Careful provision is made in the Infant system to give early 
religious impressions, in a manner which shall connect reli- 
gious ideas with every thing in life, and render them a means 
of happiness, and not, as is too much done-— and it is a rem- 
nant of popery — a source of tasks and punishments for the 
present, and terror for the future. Every lesson, every step 
in the simplest knowledge, is made a channel, for allusions to» 
and illustrations of, the Creator^s power, wisdom, and good- 
ness ; while His will that his laws, moral and ph3rsical, shall 
be obeyed, is rendered obvious, by an exposition of the 
evils resulting from disobedience, and the benefits from obe- 
dience. Thus, the Creator is always kept in view, not alone 
as an awful Judge seated on high watching the thoughts and 
actions of his creatures to reward or punish them hereafter, — 
a view of him which addresses selfishness alone, and never can 
produce elevation of feeling, which, as the highest reach of 
human happiness, is its own reward, — ^but as the present 
God, the Essence of every thing aroimd us, guiding us to 
temporal as well as eternal happiness, by his infinite wisdom 
and goodness. These rea/ impressions lay an early founda-' 
tion for the love of God, which no mere precepts, still less 
ill-judged threats, can ever succeed in producing. The Sa- 
viour's history, which exercises and delights the higher facul^- 
ties, is detailed in the most attractive manner, and what he 
did for mankind simply expounded, as it ought to be to in- 
fants ; while the morality of his precepts and the benignity of 
his example are easily and beautifully shewn to be the very 
kindness, justice and truth, which they are taught to exercise 
in their mutual intercourse. Thus^ the natural morality of 
their every-day conduct, and their habitual love of God, are 
connected with the morality of Christianity, and associated in 
their minds as identical with it. No creed or catechism of - 
any sect whatever, dominant or dissenting, is taught them ; 
not only because the children of many sects unite in the same 
school, but because religion taught to the very yoimg in that 

cise, being only accessorjr-to moral training, ought never to be more than 
yrhat mAy be called uaefial amusement. ... 
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form, has beea found at ooce unintdligible and repuMve, and 
if stored in the mind by rote, to exist there as the basis of a 
religion of prejudice and feeling, with as little of that under^ 
Handing in it on which the Apostle sets so high and just a 
value, as the d<^mas of the Koran and the Vedas supf^y 
to the minds of the Mahometans and Hindoos. Scni^uce 
history, illustrated by well-chosen engravings, coloured to at- 
tract, conveys to them, in a pleasing manner, the leading &cts 
of both Testaments^ and always with a heart*in^>roviDg s^pli* 
cation ; while their prayers and hymns are of the sin^lest, 
most improving, and least sectarian character. This is a more 
fitting culture for ulterior instructicm by the pastors of their 
own respective persuasions, upon whom the duty should main« 
ly fall, else their office is superfluous, than will be achieved 
by any other mode of religious instruction we have yet met 
with or heard of. Those who, with the best mtentions^ but 
— I say it with respect— uninformed zeal, prefer, to. the course 
now recommended, what they miscall as applied to in^mts, a 
religious foundation of doctrines and catechisms, and these of 
their own sect exclusively, and an early impression of God as 
an object of terror, which degrades religion to selfish calcula* 
tion and interested adulation, are little aware how signally they 
are defeating their own puipose, how much they are extending 
the evil of which they so loudly complain, the want of practi^ 
cal vital religion. What, on the other hand, is now proposed, 
is the preparation of the soil for the good seed formerly al- 
luded to. It is at least the commencement of the fHrocess oi 
preparation : it engages the affections, and connects religion 
with associations of delight, which will never leave the mind. 
I have been assured by Mr Wilderspin, and the statement has 
been confirmed by the two successive teachers of the Edin- 
burgh Model In&int School, Mr Wright, deceased, and Mr 
Milne, that whenever the children are allowed a choice of the 
kind of story to be told them, the vote is almost invariably for 
a Scripture story.- Theu- intellectual improvement, and their 
habituial moral exercise, will serve to stra[igthen the religious 
feelings as they advance in years. The Report of the Cera* 
* mittee of Management of the General Assembly's Schools in 
Scotland has borne valuable testimony to this, by declaring 
that progress in secular knowledge was always accompanied 
by progress in religious, attainment. If this be true of mtel- 
lectual progress merely, how much more must it result firom, 
what the General Assembly has not yet made provisioii for, 
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the practical Moral training of Infant Schools, and the conti* 
nued moral exercise which an enlightened system of ulterior 
education wUl find means of uniting with all the subsequent 
stages. I have been assured by the teachers of more advan- 
ced Schools in Edinburgh, to which the Infant School-trained 
children have been transferred, that they are the most docile, 
cheerful, and ready pupils in the school ; and there cannot be 
a doubt that their religious teachers, when they come into 
their hands, will have the same experience. This is the first 
step of that effective excavation from heathenism, always with ' 
the blessing of God, which Dr Chahners desiderates.* 

There are excellent and sincere men, who do not concur in 
these views of preparation ; for them I enterttun great respect, 
and would yet greater, if they were a little more tolerant of 
others, who, wishing, as sincerely as they can do^ that religion 
should live in the heart, and breathe in the actions of every 
human being, labour towards that blessed end in a somewhat 
different direction ; but I beg them to consider, that in thus 
urging preparation, I am to be understood as speaking only of 
the best human means, and nowise as touching, far less im« 
pugning, the doctrine of free grace. 

As the Edinburgh Model School has now been at work for 
six years, this is the proper place to state shortly how the ex* 
periment has succeeded, A first and second Report have 
been published by the Directors of the Society, which, after 
detailing the progress of the children ifUeUeetuaUy^ which was 
witnessed on several occasions by the public, at stated exhi- 
bitions characterised by the spirit, animation, and zeal inspir* 
ed by the system, add, in appendix, a series of incidents, the 
results of the moral influence of tlie place, classed according 
as they manifested kindness, brotherly love, gentleness, and 
mercy, — truth, honesty, and honour, — attaithment, refinement, 
&c. ; and the picture, considering the class of life, is mostsa* 
tis&ctory. I have extracted fully fifom these Reports,t and 
earnestly request the reader to peruse these extracts, whichv 
from their great interest^ will well reward his trouble. He 
will find quarrelling rarely occurring, fighting unknown, inso- 
lence and selfishness restrained, found money fiiithfuUy re- 

* With a view to ajdational system of education, I sball afterwards eodeftv 
voor to shew that the departmeat of Reveled Religion in infants as weU as 
adyaneed education, should not be in the hands of th« sohqqhwister at all^ 
bat in those of the pastor \ by whQm^ however, it ought to be t«Hight in the 
simple and attractiTe manner vhigh. I have abov«.4«8criJl>e4i 

'\ Appendix No. I. 
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Stored, provisions, however exposed, untouched, kindness, ge-* 
nerosity, mercy to animals, and cleanly habits manifested, re- 
finement and ornament respected, and horror of ardent spirits 
habitually expressed. A few specimens of letters out of many 
received from the parents, are added, which shew the improve" 
ment effected on tfie conduct and demeanour of the children 
at home ; namely, a change from filth, laziness, obstinacy, 
waywardness, and selfishness, — to cleanliness, activity, dodlity, 
respect, and kindliness. 

We might have mentioned in its place, but it is never out 
of season to do so, that, while all appliances, direct and indi- 
rect, are resorted to, for the pur|)ose of regulating the inferior, 
and cultivating the superior feelings, that grand solecism of 
ordinary seminaries of education, an appe^ to pride, vanity, 
and love of gain, three grand enemies of human weal, is avoid- 
ed within like walls of a properly conducted infant school. 
There are no prizes, medals, or places of distinction among 
the infants. These are banished, or rather are unheard of, as 
incompatible with the essence of the system ; its chief object 
being to moderate selfishness, they would be as self-defeating 
as oil applied to extinguish fire. They are, moreover, quite 
superfluous under a system of training which give^4elight by 
exercising so many of the faculties, and succeeds in Iteeping 
up for years a degree of animation, attention, and zeal, which 
the selfish impulse of places and prizes never yet attained, in 
the dull routines which require these artificial stimulants. 
The author remembers once asking Mr Wilderspin if he had 
ever tried place-taking ? He answered, " JIfy infants would 
Scorn the baby practice ; it would degrade the whole charac- 
ter of the school, and defeat my best endeavours for thdr 
moral improvement." It may be added, that it would lower 
the intellectual character of the system not less, inasmuch as 
it would spur the clever few to learn in order to gratifyj^a sel- 
fii^ feeling, while the great majority would give up the race 
from despairing of the prize, which is absurdly rendered the 
chief attraction and motive to exertion.* We need not con- 

^ I feel it not only a duty but a delight to devote a note to tliia sii^pilar- 
}y meritorious individual, whom it concerns the public to Icnow before they 
«re called upon, as tiiey mtist he, to approve of his receiving a national tri- 
bute for the benefits he has conferred on his fellow* men,— the toils he hai 
cheerfully endured,— the pittance he has generally conditioned as bare live- 
lihood,_aiMl last, and not least, the obstructions and persecutions with which 
his enlightened and benevolent labours have been met, chiefly, it cannot b« 
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suxne time on the other well known stimuliusy in ordinary 
schools, punishments. These are directed to a base fear, 
often excite feelings of revenge, and would, unless under the 
most cautious regulation, be as hurtful as unnecessary in a 
well conducted in^t school. 

Viewing infant education, as I do with Lord Brougham, as 
the most powerful instrument of moral elevation yet invented 
by man, I am anxious to remove any objections which inat- 
• tention to its real nature is apt to throw in the way of its pro- 
gress. Its novelty and utter dissimilarity to any preceding 
system, and its inconsistency with all the notions hitherto en>- 
tertained of infant capabilities, have combined to raise against 
its first announcement the strongest prejudice. 1st, The idea 
is ridiculed of teaching children from two to four years of age 
any thing. It is called education run mad, a hotbed of pre- 
cocity, parrot-training, confinement and tasks when children 
should run wild, realising the adage, ^' soon ripe soon rotten,'^ 
and so forth. It is impossible to present a more instructive 
example of that ignorance of the human faculties which is yet 
nearly universal in society, than these objections, which, it 
must have been observed, are promptly and unreflectingly 
stated, and with considerable dogmatism, in every company 
where infant schools are mentioned. It is utterly unsuspect- 
ed by the objectors, that man is a moral as well as an intel- 
lectiial being ; that he has feelings which require education, 
and that on the right training of these depend the happiness 
of the individual and welfare of society, infinitely more than 
on the highest attainments merely intellectual. Now, the edu-* 
cation of the feelings has already been shewn to be the pri^* 

concealed, from cburclimen. If an Infant School is to be organized in the 
extreme north of Scotland, Mr Wilderspin will come from Cheltenham, where 
he resides, for the humblest travelling expenses and means of subsistence, 
and devote six weeks to the training of the pupils and teachers ; while, hy 
his lectures and zeal, he never fails to give such an impulse to the whole re<» 
gton which he visits, as often gives him several schools to set agoing before 
he is called elsewhere. He is ready for any infant education enterprise, to 
the sacrifice of every selfish consideration ; and once offered himself to go to 
the West Indies to organise jlchools for the children of the Negroes, if he 
should perish in the attempt*.. It is fair to add, that Mr Wilderspin did not 
first invent Infant Schools. This boon mankind owe to the talent and be^ 
nevolence of Robert Owen ; who, whatever may be his errors, it is gross in. 
justice, as well as indiscriminating bigotry to deny, has large claims on the 
gratitude of his species, Mr Wilderspin, however, has to a great extent im- 
proved Infant Schools, in their de|;iuts and practice, and has organized many* 
hundreds of them. > 
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nary and pamnouiit object of the infant school system ; it 
has, moraoTer, been distinctly laid down, that these feelings 
are iiicoinpMid>ly more easily bent and moulded to good in 
inftncy llum m after years ; that after six years of age their 
effectual culture is, in many cases, nearly hopeless ; hence, 
to delay it till thia age would be to leave it out of education 
altogether ; and this, to the heavy cost of society, has been 
-hidierto the ignonuitly adopted alternative. 

But, again, while nwral training is the primary object of 
inlant education, and, in respect of its only practicable period 
of life, requiring that the schools for it should be schools for 
infants, it has been found natural and advantageous to ingrafl 
upon that training a most beneficial intellectual culture, suit- 
ed to the tender i^ of the pupils, and very far indeed from 
meriting (he incredulous contempt witin which our objecton 
treat it. No intelligent or candid person can read Mr Wilder- 
spin's work on the system, but, above all, see the inspiring 
spectacle of a well conducted infant school, 'and persist in 
maintaining that the intellectual culture is injudicious, prema- 
ture, annoying to the children, and useless : the intellectual 
faculties, and all these Acuities, not one or two of them as 
in ordinary sdiools^ are moderately exercised, so as to com- 
biiie amusement with instruction ; and as they iare presented 
wilii[their appropriate objects, they cognise and enjoy complete 
oomfirehension oT every object presented. Their studies are 
vnried with healthful exercise and constant amusement, story, 
song, and fun ; nothing like a task annoys them, and they ob- 
tain, without an exertion, much fundamental knowledge to 
serve them fi>r life.* 

2dy Those who are not so decided on die objection ei pre- 
mature education, are yet extremely peremptory on the pdnt 
of committing the early years of infants to any other hand 
than the mother's. It is to break, they say, the hallowed bond 
which unites the parent and the child, to alienate the heart of 
the infant from his proper guardian, and take away from the 
latter all motive for parental solicitude. In answer to this, re- 
ference is triumphantiy made to the letters from the parents 
of chUdren at the Edinburgh Model Infant Sdbool, as the best 
poieible evtdctice of the working of the system in this impor- 

* These views are in perfect accordeaee with Dr BrJginm's, whose trettiae 
on mental culture, alreeidy alkided to, was pnblUNKl in Anwriea sukoeqneatlr 
to the first edition of this work* 
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tant particular;* these letters dwell with pleasure upon the 
improvement perceived in the children in love for, and con- 
oeam diKmt, their parents ; obedience and obligingness are the 
every-day fruits <^ this improvement, and there cannot fail to 
be that beautiful re-action which, through the affectionate in- 
fluence of the child, insensibly reforms and christianises the 
parents. Accordingly, the letters state the fact with grati- 
tude, that the children, who used to be a nuisance at home, 
are now a pide and pleasure, and the parents look for their 
return from school as the most cheerful hour of the day. A 
aligfat reflection would, independent of such evidence, serve 
to convince any person of sense, that separation of the child 
from the parents for six hours in the day, is no greater sepa- 
ration than actually takes place in every rank of life ; eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four may surely suffice to recover the 
affections which six hours' absence may have engendered : but 
there is so much nonsense in this objection, that it is really to 
lose time to answer it gravely. WiU any one pretend, that 
parents in the lower classes are fitted to exercise tiieir children 
in moral, religious, cleanly, and wholesome habits! Nay, more, 
are there many parents in the middle and higher classes, who, 
committing their children, as they do, to the exclunve society 
of nursery-maids for much more than six hours a-day, can say 
that they have time, and method, and means, for communicating 
moral improvement to their children, superior to what is done 
according to a system founded on the most philosophical prin- 
ciples, and the most enlightened views of human nature, the 
Infant School system of Wilderspin ? I have heard mothers 
of intelligence, accomplishment, and experience, admit and 
regret that the principles of early moral education cannot be 
regularly, systematicidly, and efficiently applied at home. The 
important, nay indispensable, element of numbers, to exer- 
cise practically the social virtues, is wanting, and is not sup- 
plied by a few children of different ages in die same nursery ; 
in no nursery is it possible to prevent selfishness, conten- 
tion, and even fighting. Moreover, in the best conducted 
family, the children are left with servants for a longer period 
than the hours of an infant school, that '^ well regulated^ sys^ 
tematic nursery,'^ as it has been happily called,f where the 
children of all classes of society will be greatly benefited by 
spending several of their earliest years. 

* Appendix, No. I. 

t By tbe Lord Advocate Jeffrey, in his speecli at the meeting wBen tlie 
Infoat School Society of Edinburgh wai formed in 1829. 
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3d, This word all has raised the wannest opposition, and 
that from many who admit that infant schools may be bene- 
ficial to the lower classes, but maintain that all educated mo^ 
thers ought to be the sole guides of the infant years of their 
.children. This sounds beautifully; but let any one look 
around in the circle of his acquaintance and point out if he 
jcan, ten, — ^five, — nay, one mother qualified to communicate 
to her in&nt a tithe of the advantages he will derive from 
•the system of an infant school ? \^^y should an incogitate 
prejudice deprive an infant being of this mighty blessing, be- 
A^ause he. chances to be born of richer parents, in that event a 
great misfortune to him, than another who, because he is 
poor, is qualified to enjoy it ? If it were not certain that, when 
the infant education system shall come to be understood, it 
tmist be eagerly sought by parents of all grades in society, 
there would be reason to expect that, in the course of time, 
the class enjoying it would rise higher in character than the 
class rejecting it, and thereby higher in social rank. Thin 
would settle the question whether or not Infant Schools are 
suitable for the higher classes of society. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON EDUCATION AS ADAPTED TO THE FACULTIES CONTINUED. 
— EDUCATION SUBSEQUENT TO INFANCY. 

Pupils six years old^Scliool till fourteeiu—Moral training continued — Re- 
cord of duties— Monitorial system — Writing^-Drawing — Arithmetic — 
Continuation of the Mayo lessons — Incidental teaching — Incidental read, 
ing — Incidental grammar — No spelling — Lessons on chemical substancM, 
soKd, fluid, gaseous — Chemical experiments — Chemical elements-^Know. 
ledge of man in body and mind — Geography— Globe ^Incidental Astro- 
nomy — Civil History — Geometry— Mechanical Science — Natural His- 
torjr— Incidental Natural Theology — Study of nature naturalized — Les- 
sons on political state — Lessons on political economy — Exercise of the 
reflecting powers — Maxims and proverbs — Education for all — For pecu- 
liar talents or turns — Science taught to the young, to the working classes, 
to females — Educational Code — Books — Training Teachers — Schools of 
Industry.— American schools of manual labour—Domestic service — Ul- 
terior education— Languages — Classes — College. 

The pupil is now six years old, and ought not to remain in 
the infant school after that age ; as it has been found, that 
the mixture of older children operates upon the younger too 
much in the way of influence, to the effect of diminishing the 
original working of the faculties. A limit should be fixed and 
scrupulously adhered to. At six, the pupil should be intro- 
duced to the school in which he is to find occupation till he 
arrives at fourteen, the age of puberty; at which age, it is sub- 
mitted to be practicable that he shall have attained, besides 
moral habits, a sum of general elementary knowledge, suffi- 
cient as a basis, if his destination be manual labour, for far- 
ther voluntary progress as the employment of his leisure 
time, as resource in any situation in which he may find him- 
self, and as the means of applying the faculties in which he is 
strongest, to his own advancement in the world; while the 
just notions of social life which he has attained will regulate 
his future views ; and at once deliver him from the various 
impostors that now. mislead him, and render him the enhght- 

K 
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cned and willing co-operator with yet higher intellects, in 
plang for the general welfare. If the pupil's destination be a 
pursuit above manual labour, his acquisitions, at fourteen, 
will form a basis on which to push yet farther the pursuits of 
science, and apply these to exalt the character and usefulness 
of his future professional line of employment. 

isty The MORAL TRAINING bcguu in the in&nt school must 
not be considered as finished there. Its principles and prac- 
tice ought to have a prominent influence on all the subse- 
quent steps of education, and be held as a directbg and ad- 
vancing system through the whole of life. Rules should be 
systematically laid down for the constant exercise of benevo- 
lence, justice, and practical piety, in all the business, and all 
.the intercourse oif the school ; the readings and lessons should 
have a moral tendency » all selfi^ness, rudenesa» coarse^^ess, 
and imprecatioii^ should be habitually reprobated ; and disin- 
terestedness, co-(^ration, and kindness, esteemed and en- 
couraged. The subject of morals should be made prominent, 
and both the natural and scriptural foundation of all its charity 
and brotherly love unceasingly iippre^^ed upon the pupil'^ mind. 
There is a simple, and as it may be called mechanieal^ aid to 
the teacher's fn-ecepts and the pupil's moral practice^ which, 
printed in a cheap fbrm, i^ould be in the possession of every 
pupil, and used by him every day of his continuance in the 
school beyond the stage of infancy. It is the production of a 
female moralist, is called A Daily Recorb of Dutibs, or- 
ganic, MORAL, religious, AND. INTELLECTUAL,* and haS 

been used in fiunilies both in England and Scotland for the 
last six years.. The duties which the Creator has conststuted 
the conditions of humaa happinesa are arranged according to 
the classes me&tioned ia ita title ; while the details have re- 
ference to the facukiea, and these are adopted according to 
the analysis offered in Chapter III. of this volumcf Every 
night befcnre he goes to bed, the pufHlfst attention is caUed to 
the events of the day ; and the array of dutiesr which demand 
fiitflment is pandered by hinu He weighs them a//^ for. 
guilt in one is, imorally as wdl aa fel%iously, giuh in all,'> aad 
is inconsistent. vithther claim of having performed the duty of 
" Obedience ta God," which is one of die entries i so that if 

* Published by John Anderson jun. Edinburgh; and by Orr and Smith, 
Lendon. 

•f A spedmMi of oae we«k ef the RMOrd a» kept, miiXL be ftmnd in the 
ApFeadix, No. UL, jof whiofeieMh of the otiieti%wwa weelvof tho jnr 

it a repetition. 
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nothing else were done than securing a diurnal perusal of thje 
names of the duties^ a daily reniinisoence that these \ar9 hu^ 
man obligations, actual good cannot but result. But whe«t 
this help to self-examination is really and sincerely used as u 
regulator of conduct, the good it is capable of doing isi inct^.- 
culable. It might be difficult for one teacher of a numerous 
school to superintend the fidelity of the entries made by the 
pupils in these registers ; but the books may be produced to 
the monitors of classes, and each pupil be required to explain 
his entries, and state upon what acta or kiad of conduct he 
felt authorized to make them ; any thing remarkable to be 
reported to the teadier. Of course the record-books of the 
monitors themselves will be revised by the teacher. Wha£ 
is now stated will be easily understood by a. glance at the 
specimen referred to. 

I need scarcely say that the monitorial system which, 
from its many diiect and indirect advantages, is adopted even 
in the in&nt school, should be continued in the more advan» 
ced seminary, as essential to its efficiency. On the benefits 
of this admirable educational improvement, which is in itself 
sufficient to immortalise the names of Bell and Lancaster, 
there, is now, it is believed, little difference of opinion.* 

In the advanced school,, which is attended for eight years, 
there will be variety of pursuit, and different grades of pro- 
gress ; but there must, of course, be classes of pupils at the 
same stage, and learning the same matters. There may be 
a call for more than one teacher to answer the degrees of 
progress, — the infant teacher mmt be a different person from 
the more advanced, — but this is a matter of economical ar- 
rangement, whidi I am not at present considering. I shall 
therefore proceed with the subject of educating the Acuities 
on their objects, whatever shall be the mere machinery put 
in train for that purpose. Writing must be zealously prac** 
tised according to ^e briefest and best system yet adopted 
in the Lancasterian schools ; and the pupil gradually habi- 
tuated to write down words on his slate, when required, and 
practise with pen and ink occasionally. Drawing is no mcnre 
than writing down objects ; and its principles, to the extent 
of sketching objects presented^ ought to be taught in the 
writing dass ; for allied branches should be practised together. 

* There are here aud there ohjections to it, as there are to all other 
things however excellent ; hut when examined into, they all prove to be 
founded on miaapplicatioDB of the system. 
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Design and painting are for those gifted with the talent re- 
quired ; but every pupil should be able to form on his slate 
such objects as a square, a cube, a tree, a house, a machine, 
&c. in correct drawing and perspective. Arithmetic, which 
has been well grounded in the infant school, by means of vi>- 
sible and tangible numbers, should proceed with its calcula- 
tions and applications, according to the abridged and clever 
system of Mr Wood, that of the Lancasterian schools, or 
Pestalozzi's method, as may be found to succeed best.* 

The Pestalozzian lessons on objects of Dr Mayo, it will 
be recollected, were left unfinished, as the remainder, was 
considered beyond the stage of the infant school. The fifth 
and last series of forty- nine lessons affords practice in combi- 
nation. Each object is presented, as before, to the pupils, 
who make their own observations upon it. They are then 
interrogated as to what they know concerning the substance ; 
and all the information which can be obtained ft'om them is 
collected by the teacher, who may communicate any farther 
particulars on the subject, calculated to interest or instruct 
The materials thus obtained should be arranged, and repeated 
to them ; after which the class should be examined upon all 
that has passed ; and, finally, required to draw up a written 
account themselves. Children from eight to ten years of age 
have derived great improvement fi*om this exercise. It not only 
serves to stimulate their attention during the progress of the 
lesson, but also furnishes a test of their having well under- 
stood it, and leads them to express their ideas with clearness 
and facility. In this course, the substance should be exhi- 
bited both in its raw and manufactured state. Thus in. the 
lesson on Flax, the plant itself, the fibres when separated 
from the stem, the thread when spun, and the various sub- 
stances into which it is made, may be brought before the pu- 
pils, and likewise models of the machinery employed in these 
operations. The first lesson of this series impresses the ori- 
gin, appearance, qualities, preparation, and uses of Leather ; 
and this includes osdc-bark, lime-water, and alkali. The 
second lesson treats of Cork in the same way, and tells where 
it is produced. The succeeding lessons are on India-Rubber, 
Sponge (for many of the objects were presented before for a 
less extensive description), Camphor, Horn, Shell-lac, Waxr 

• I liave much pleasure in reir«rring to Mr BIber's ** Llife of Pesta]oszi«'.' 
whicli contidas a summary on this and all other points. 
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tsandles, which suggest capillary attraction^ — Glue, Cdffe^, 
Tea, Sago, Rice, Paper, — ^with a long lesson on its manufac* 
ture; Parchment, Glass, Whalebone, Bread, Sugar, Hemp, 
Flax, Cotton, Wool, Silk, Gourt-Plaster, Saffron, Butter, 
Cheese, Putty, Starch, Felt, and Porcelain. Many others 
•mi^t be added. 

The 33d lesson introduces the Metals, with the following 
observations : *' In these lessons on the common metals, it is 
necessary to present the specimens to the class in their several 
natural and artificial states ; that is to say, the native ores 
and the manufactured metaJs. The teacher would find the 
interest of the pupils awakened by the examination of the se<- 
veral substances, and consequently would find them more in- 
clined to receive, with profit, the information conveyed. The 
plan of writing down the list of qualities is again adopted with 
the metals, as. they lead to a new range of ideas, and very de« 
cidedly form the characteristic distinctions of the substances.^ 
The first metal treated of is Gold. It is a perfect metal, mal- 
leable, ductile, tenacious, heavy, fusible, incombustible except 
by electricity. A solid piece of gold, and a piece of gold- 
leaf, are shewn ; the almost incredible ductility of gold ex^ 
plained, and its resistance to all acids but aqua regia, a mix- 
ture of the muriatic and nitric Of course, at this stage, 
such ideas as electricity and chemical acids, must be antid*- 
pated, the pupils being promised a subsequent acquaintance 
with them. Then come the uses of gold in coinage and or- 
nament, as lace, gilding of metals and porcelain, the mode of 
beating it out, &c. The lesson concludes with the geogra- 
phical localities of the metal, and its geological and mining 
description. In this way are treated, in successive lessons, 
illustrated by exhibition, Silver, Mercury-— with the Thermo- 
meter, &c., — Lead, Copper, Iron, Steel, Cast-iron, and Tin, 

The 40th lesson compares metals with each other, which 
brings in the doctrine, illustrated practically, of specific gra- 
vity. 

The 41st lesson, one of much interest, is on the attributes 
of metals in general; their metallic lustre, sonorousness, 
weight, ductility, tenacity ; their combinations and alloys in 
metallurgy, or the working of metals. This is followed by 
-questions on all the metals, as an exercise^ What are the 
chief qualities and properties of gold, silver, &c. ? How is gold 
beaten out ? How are buttons gilt ? What is lunar caustic ? 
What .are the specific gravities of gold, silver, tin^ lead, &c. ? 
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The 42d lesson takes vp the Earths ; Lime and its nuaxj 
combinations, animal, Tegetable, and mineral; Aliunine or 
Argil, with all its applications, in brides, pottery, kc. to the 
use of man. The remainii^ lessons are on Coal, Gramte, 
Salt, Skte, and Coral. 

I have been thus minute, I trust not tedious, from my con- 
Tiction that a summary of the whole system is necessary to 
its due appreciation* Of this I do feel assured, that the pupils 
will not weary c£ it ; but that, connected as it ought to be, 
with a well ventilated schoolrroora and exercising ground 
with active gymnastics, varied with other pursuits to be n^n- 
tioned, and communicated by the teacher in a friendly, cheer- 
ful, and exciting manner, it will be a delight lo the children, 
put the barbarous arti£ciid stimulants of punishments, place- 
taking, medals^ and prizes, for «ver out of &shion, and render 
these, to the better taugbt pupil, matter of curious history, as- 
sociated with the ether foolish methofis of education, which, 
however incredible it may then be to him, did once prevail in 
society. It is pkuA that, in these five series of lessons, all the 
intellectual faculties have their turn of easy exercise, that ex- 
ercise constituting high enjoyment, as well as us^ul practical 
knowledge. 

Continuing the process of incidental reading, all the 
words and d^criptions of the objects in the different series 
should be presented to the pupils in a spoken, printed, and 
written form ; thus their reading would be improved; and, 
by the time their whole, lessons are finished, which may re* 
quire perhaps a year or more, the pupils, assisted by occasional 
reading in classes under monitors, may easily have attained 
the power of reading any English book. Grammar, by par- 
sing, should be incidentally taught* Mr Biber has shewn the 
Pestalozzian course ccxK^sely and dearly, and to his work I 
must be contented with a reference. It is obvious that, by 
the incidental method, knowledge of an object and its quali- 
ties, its name pronounced, written down, and read, and its de- 
scription read and parsed, are occupations and exercises all 
proceeding at Ae same time, and actually aiding aich other. 
In the connection of nature's parts in one harmonious whide, 
to teach incidentally is to teach naturally. The saving of 
time and labour must be so obvious, and the unity and co- 
operation of intellectual exercise so advantageous, that a ju^ 
didous and extensive application of the Incidental Method 
seems indispensable to Uie success of popular education* The 
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pupils ought not to be task^ and aniK^yed with the absurdity 
of that laborious and. geaerally abortive exercise^ LEARNiNe 
TO SP£3LL. We spell only when we write ; and spelling is 
rarely attained by die common school processi» but by habitual 
perusal of the words, as specific forms, in reading. No one 
who reads much can remain a bad orthographer, and no one 
mnrites much who has not preyiously read much more. 

Although, frcH» Dr Mayo's series-of lessons, a large field .rf 
qualities in nature has been gone through, there ought to fol^ 
low an introduction to the primary substimces and components 
of material natiu^ as ascertained by chbmistry ; and lessons 
on the presence and combination of? these substances in the 
articles or objects already submitted to the pupil's considera- 
tion. Another period of school should accordingly be devot- 
ed to a minute and thorough practical familiarity with sub- 
stances in naUire, solid, fluid) and gaseous, so that the pupil 
may know them as well as he is now noade to know the tenses 
of a verb, or the declensions of a noun. The prepress from 
the substances to their relations, combinations, and results in 
chemistry, is easy and natural ; so that a broad and useful 
foundation of comical knowledge may be laid at an age when 
little more than Latin words are, by the present system^ stor-* 
ed up ; and it will take a better and more permanent hold of 
the memory than' Latin words are found to do. Experiments 
will impress the varieties of chemical action, namely, attracr 
Uon, cohesion, crystallization, combination, decom^sition, 
the nature and effects of heat, &c., the gases, the acids, the 
alkalies, the earths, the metals, the chemistry of vegetable and 
animal substances. ; and thus the element of chemistry may be 
fully and lastingly communicated. 

Before proceeding £strther with external natiu*e, it appe^u::s 
that this would be tjie proper time to introduce the pupiisi to 
a subject hitherto unheard of in schools, and misunderstood in 
colleges, AND THAT SUBJECT IS THEMSELVES. Without this 
all else is useless. Why should the teacher stop with the five 
senses ? Why should not the pupil, who has reached nine or 
ten years of age, begin to know the faculties c^ his mind ? Is 
there any thing in those, for example, which have been de- 
tailed in the third chapter of this treatise, which may not be 
made as plain to him as. the lessons on objects and their qua- 
lities ? There is no need for leading him deeply into metar 
t^ysical inquiry on the functions of his faculties ; a simple 
elementary knowledge of thaoi and their every-<day modes of 
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6peration, above all, their inseparable eonnection with their 
related objects, might be impressed on his mind in such a 
manner as not only to be perfectly comprehended by him, but 
firmly impressed on his memory, and applied in his ordinary 
experience. This branch of knowledge should constitute a 
paramount object of concern with the teacher ; he should 
spare no pains to put his pupils completely and intelligently 
in possession of it. The transition will be easy from the ana- 
lysis of the faculties to their ethical combinations, made plain 
to the young in their daily intercourse. I have seen the ex- 
periment tried on children under twelve years of age with the 
most flattering success ; they have manifested a knowledge 
tind estimate of motives, and a readiness in appreciating, and 
«ven regulating conduct, far above what the great mass of the 
" educated" ever dreamed of being necessary to intelligent 
existence. The same children, it must farther be observed, 
kept a faithful register of their own conduct, by entries in 
the " Record of Duties,** already referred to. 
' As a part of themselves, the pupils may, with great ease 
and advantage, be familiarized with the general structure 
OF THEIR OWN BODIES, the fuuctions of the digestive and 
•other organs which bear the most obvious relation to the pre- 
servation of health and strength; while the mischievous ef- 
fects on health and life of all unwholesome and uncleanly ha- 
bits may be set prominently before their eyes, and rendered 
a practical guide in life. For example, the effects of exces- 
sive indulgence in ardent spirits might, by drawings and pre- 
parations, be so plainly portrayed, and so often pressed on 
the notice, as to afford a lesson, available for life ; so that if 
the individual should sin in afler years, he should not sin in 
ignorance. The habitual recommendation, enforced by rea- 
sons and expositions of consequences referable to the oi^anic 
laws, of cleanly and wholesome habits, in ablutions, ventila- 
tion, &c., will soon tell practically on the pupils, and a great 
change will be effected even among the working classes.* 

• Dr Andrew Combe, in his ** Principles of Physiology/* a work whidi 
cannot be too strongly recommended to every family and school, suggests to 
manufiustarers to establish for jbheir workmen the means of bathing. If time 
were given them they would willingly bathe, and would enjoy cleanliness, 
healthy skin, and less craving for the stimulus of spirits. The waste hot 
water of a steam-engine would give them easily the means of warm bathing 
'once or twice a- week. This was done at the Lochrin Distillery, near Edin* 
burgh, during the prevalence of Cholera. Dr Combe's more recent work 
ion Digestion damonstrates the horrible efifects of spiiits^drinking oa the sto- 
mach and viscera, and offers a valuable lesson. 
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All this time the course is proceeding of instruction in 
GEOGRAPHY, the use of the globes, and the simpler elements 
of ASTRONOMY ; SO that at least the planetary system shall be 
made perfectly familiar. The pupil certainly should not leave 
school ignorant of the simpler phenomena of the heavens ; 
and this knowledge can be given incidentally to or following 
up geography. He should understand and see illustrated, by 
the planetarium and orrery, the relation of the earth and the 
other planets to the sun, and of the moon and earth to each 
other ; he should be aware of the rotation of the earth, at the 
rate of 1000 miles an hour at the equator, and its course in 
an orbit of 584 millions of miles in a year; being 1,600,000 
miles a-day, 66,600 in an hour, 1100 in a minute, and 18 in 
a second ; he should be informed of the course of comets, — 
the phases of the moon, — the solar and lunar eclipses, — the 
calculations of time, — the ecliptic and seasons, — ^the Vast dis- 
tance of the fixed stars, — and the immensity of creation. No 
kind of knowledge more tends to expand the ideas of Omni- 
potence than astronomy, and to dispel limited and unworthy 
impressions of the Creator ; no one should be ignorant that 
space is necessarily infinite, because there can be no point of 
space without a point beyond it ; that our instruments have 
discovered many millions of fixed stars, every star a sun, with 
probably attendant planets invisible to us, but, it may be, 
many millions more ; when, after all, if space be infinite and 
replenished with orbs in a proportionate degree with that part 
of it within our ken, the millions of suns and of planets must- 
be relatively but a speck in creation, whose annihilation would 
be an event of relative insignificance.* The powers of the tele- 
scope to reach a distance 280,000 times that of the nearest fixed 
star, should be unfolded to the pupil. The sublime but simple 
views of sidereal astronomy given by Herschel and La Place, 
are quite within the reach of young minds. Not less so are 
the double stars, the nebulous matter in so far as yet explor- 
ed, and the disposition of distinct and separate firmaments, in- 
stead of a gradation of stars into space. Such knowledge is 
essential to. just notions of God. • 

Writing and calculating will continue to be practised; 
and English reading, with attention to its grammar, and even 

* Mr Falton, in exhibiting bis beautiful orrery, impressei the relative 
magnitude of the Earth and Sun on the spectators, by stating that the ball 
representing the earth being 2 inches ; the brass globe for the sun vouild re^ 
quire to be 19 feet diameter. 
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to its elocution ; for, in a well conducted system, severa} ad- 
vantages may be reaped from one and the same act of instruc- 
tion. Civil History should not be omitted in our seminary ; 
* but in the manner in which it should be rendered a stiufyj it 
is decidedly for riper years. I should recommend little more^ 
under and at puberty, than a chronological skeleton of it, that 
the pupil may know the tribes and nations that peopled the 
earth before his own time, with a very general account of 
them ; and certainly, for reasons to be stated in the sequd, 
as little of the details of their history as possible, or just as 
much as shall sufBce to mark and distinguish each people. 
How history ought to be written and studied, will itself form 
the subject of a short chapter immediately afler the pres^it 
In our pursuit of nature, the relations of Geometry, with- 
out which a mason or carpenter cannot take a step in his 
trade, are well worthy of a portion of the pupil's attention. 
There is no occasion to go deeply into mathematics ; but some 
knowledge, in addition to that of the elementary figures, im- 
parted in the infant school, of angles, triangles, squares, par- 
allelograms, perpendiculars, horizontals, &c., of the relations 
of these, and of the demonstration of these relations, may be 
given to the more advanced classes of our seminary. The 
grand object with regard to all these branches of study ought 
to be, — and the aid of able men will be necesssary to sketch 
out the plan for each, — to render the teaching of the subject 
or science elementarily broad and comprehensive, leaving mi- 
nute details for after voluntary study. For example, in geo- 
metry, the study should not be some books of Euclid, and 
then a stop, but a general notion of the science as [applied to 
planes and solids, as a basis for after detailed study ; sufficient, 
however, to render the subject intelligible, and of easy applica- 
tion to the avocations of future life, in surveying, carpentry, 
&c., and easily extended when more minute information is 
wanted. 

Provided with the elements of geometry, the pupil, proba- 
bly now in his second last or last year, is prepared for practical 
lessons in the elements of mechanical science. Nothing 
can be of easier or more delightful acquisition, and nothing is 
more common, than for young persons of from twelve to four- 
teen years of age eagerly to pursue the study, and perfectly 
comprehend it. Lessons, with illustrative experiments, will 
be given on the mechanical properties of matter, its extension, 
impenetrability, divisibility, porosity, gravity, inertiay-^n gra- 
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vitation end cohesion, — on statics, equilibrium, composition 
and resolution of forces, and the science of the centres of gra- 
vity, percussion and oscillation, — on mechanics and the mecha- 
nieiid powers, — on the strength and strain of materials, and the 
principles of carpentry, — on dynamics, motion, falling bodies, 
the penduluin, clocks, &c. — on caitral forces^ — on hydrosta- 
tics, fluidity, pressure of fluids, conducting of water fl^om a 
distance, &c. — on hydraulics or the power of water, water- 
wheels, &c. — mi pneumatics and the practical applications of 
the elasticity of the air, in air«-pumps, water-pumps, syphon, &c. 
— on acoustics and the philosophy of sound, — on optics, co- 
burs, reflection, refraction, lenses, telescope and microscope, — 
on dectricity, galvanism, and magnetism) — on the steam-en- 
gine, &c. Well conducted experiments will both impress the 
truths and increase their interest. 

The foregoing enumeration is minute, that the reader may 
have under his eye the kind of knowledge comprised in me- 
chanical science, and judge how important it is to success in 
life. Likewise that he may judge whether there is any thing 
in it which may not be taught to the young. There is no 
part of the study so intricate or difficult as a Greek verb, to 
say nothing of its intrinsic attractions. 

The time allotted to school maybe made to, include an ele- 
mentary knowledge of natural history, or nature's exter- 
nal features, either preceding or following the study of na- 
ture's secrets, as they are called, in chemistry and mechanical 
philosophy. It is a common, and not an ill-founded opinion, 
that natural history is better understood with the aid of the 
other sciences mentioned. The pupil, in this branch, will 
learn to distinguish the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, the atmosphere and its phenomena, the winds, the 
ocean with its tides and currents, the discoveries of geology, 
the nature of animals and plants, &c. 

Blended essentially with the whole of the branches of know- 
ledge now enumerated, and capable of being imparted inci- 
dentally with an effect at once edifying and delightful, is na- 
tural THEOLOGY. The tcachor ought to be perfectly quali- 
fied to impress that important knowledge, as he enlightens his 
pupil on the Creator's works, with all their benevolent adapta- 
tions. He would require to return to these works were he to 
teach natural theology as a separate branch ; so that he will 
save that repetition, and teach the subject better, besides com- 
manding yet another means of impressing more efficiently na- 
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tural knowledge itself, by pointing to the agency and design 
of the Creator as the key-note to the entire composition of 
his instructions, the diapason to all the harmonies of nature 
which science unfolds, the highest and best end and object of 
the application of our faculties to the attainment of truUi. It 
is in relation to the Great Artificer, that universal nature 
grows upon our opening eyes as one exquisitely harmonious 
system. It is man that divides nature's phenomena into 
branches of study, and calls them chemistry, mechanical {dii- 
losophy, natural history. Nature has no such divisions ; her 
laws proceed in exquisite order and beauty, independently of 
the artificial mode in which man observes them ; while the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator inhere in every 
part of the stupendous fabric. It is in this beautiful, this 
essential, this necessary way, that the pupils of our school 
mtut become natural theologists ; and adding to that know- 
ledge, or rather that habit or frame of mind, an improved moral, 
their preparation for Christian instruction will, as &- as human 
means can make it, be complete. 

There will be an immense advance when knowledge is thus 
simplified and referred to Nature, and not considered as ex- 
isting only within the walls of colleges, known by conventional 
names, and taught to full grown men alone, whom it is propoe- 
td to distinguish from all others by the name of philosopha^ 
Every sane person ought to know the obvious works 
OF God, and modes of his manifestation ; and every 
person may become acquainted with these in youth 
with ease and pleasure. 

Incidentally, in the latter years of his attendance, the pupil 
should receive instruction on the subject of his political 
STATE, and his position as a member of the social system. 
There is no greater novelty in education than this ; hitherto 
tliere has been an utter blank here. The elder pupils should 
be perfectly familiar with their social rights and duties, the 
principles and simpler practice of the constitution and govern- 
ment, the functions of representatives and of electors, the na- 
ture and powers of judicial establishments, the trial by jury, and 
the functions of magistrates, justices of the peace, and the offi- 
cers of the law of all ranks and degrees. There is nothing in 
all this which a boy of twelve years of age may not comprehend 
and store up as knowledge as easily as he would translate Caesar. 
The knowledge should be given him in a series of lessons, and 
his progress ascertained by repeated examinations. When 
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he ahall come to exercise his rights as a citizen, this early 
eiementary training will be of great value to him. 

Lessons on political economy, the nature and principles 
of trade, commerce, manufactures and money, will follow ele- 
mentary views of political condition. Liberal relations may 
then be inculcated, and all the self-defeating prejudice and 
selfishness of dealing among nations and individuals anticipat- 
ed and prevented. National antipathies ought to be especial- 
ly reprobated. There are a few plain principles of political 
economy of which no individual ought to be ignorant, such as 
the balance of demand and supply, the doctrine of wages, of 
employer and workman, the economy of labour, the division 
of labour, the effect of competition, of over-trading, of machi- 
nery, of poor-laws and pauperism with all its degradation when 
not induced by unavoidable misfortune, &c. Miss Martineau 
is immortalised by her ingenious and exciting method of re- 
commending this hitherto dry subject. She has shewn that 
political economy mingles intimately with every -day life, and 
that its results can form the basis of narratives of great in- 
terest. I know of no way in which the subject could be bet- 
ter taught than by a course of that singular lady's small vo- 
lumes, vdth her summary of principles in the last pages of 
each; every principle is connected with its application to 
reality, and remembered the better for that connexion : the 
student at our school would not merely read the volumes as 
tales, but would be made to dwell on each as lessons, and trea- 
sure up every incident and every principle for use in after life.* 
There are some questions upon the whole system, which 
the reader may feel inclined to ask. 1*^, In the foregoing ex- 
position of education as adapted to the faculties, he may have 
thought that the Knowing powers alone have been provided 
for. To this I answer, that this is in a great measure true, 
for the period of education treated of is the period of the 
greatest activity of these faculties, the time to sow broadly and 
abundantly the seed of knowledge. But the reflecting powers 
have not been idle ; every day and every hour of the day, op- 
portunities of exercising these, in comparison and necessary 
consequence, must occur, and the judicious teacher will never 
omit the occasion of doing so, and encouraging in his pupils, 

I have placed in the Appendix, No. V. the admirable Prospectus 
•f their Educational Course by the Messrs Chambers, as the most concise 
summary of what constitutes elementary education, Physicali Moral, and 
lateUectual, which has yet been offered to the world. 
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nUmifeslidons of good sense and sagacity) aaoiher word for 
the reflecting ptocess. He ought to be " ftiU of wise mem 
and modern instance8>" that is, he should be able to test an 
occurrence, and denoh an advice^ with a maxim or [Nroverb. 
This mode of rendering wisdom readily available has been 
subject to unmerited reproach, as a vulgar habit ; this is non- 
sense ; nothing is vulgar that is truly use^ ; it may be un- 
necessary, and therefore annoying, to repeat obvious maximg 
upon all occasions to those who know them as well as the re- 
peater, in the way that Sancho distis^uished himself; yet a 
store of them in the mind, not for di^lay but for use and ap- 
plication,-^-and there are several good selections published,*^ 
will be found of great practical value. 

2dy The reader may farther ask, is the above curriculum to 
be passed through by all pupils, without regaeed to the differ- 
ences of talent, tiuns, and capabilities ? The answer to this 
is affirmative. Whatever may be the particuL^ pow^ of 
mind Or aptitude of body which point out a marked Hne for 
an individual's future life, no one will surely say, that he is to 
have no other education but on that specific object ; for ex* 
ample, music, painting, sculpture, mechanics, c^issios. If his 
particular talent has not absorbed dl the rest of his mind, 
which would render him a cretin with one &culty worldly 
like a blind instinct, he has other faculties to be educated; 
he has, in truth, all the faculties, and it does not requii^e the 
highest degree of endowment of them to follow out all the 
branches of education, instrumentary and real, which have 
been allqtted both to our in^t and advanced schooL His 
particular talent will not be diminished but aided by his ge- 
neral acquirements ; his Creator has given him €dl his talents 
for use, and the education now proposed is the very use of 
them, as pointed out by their nature and relations, which has 
been designed. All should, if possible, be brought up to one 
elevated level of knowledge and morality ; and from that ad- 
vanced position genius may take its new and higher flight. 
Nothing will more tend to bring out that genius into bold re- 
lief than the school tridning now proposed ; so that there will 
be no searching about £ot it at the period of puberty. No 
previous time will then have be^i lost, and the start to far- 
ther attainments in the marked line of the special talent, will 
be immediate, well directed, and energetic. No provision 
can or ought to be made for particular lines in the general 
seminary. The school for particular talents must and ou^t 
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to be sub»eque&t apprenticeship to the pursuits respectively. 
I do not anticipate any difficulty on this head when the sub- 
ject is so plain ; and, therefore^ with the reader's permission, 
shall leave it. 

3dy It may be i^ain asked, is it not extravagant to expect 
that so much educational w<M:k, as has been laid out for the 
advanced seminary, can be done, at least to purpose, at so 
early an age as from six to fourteen ? To this it is answered, 
that there is no extravagance in expecting that that shall be 
done, for the accom{^ishni«[it of which we have both principle 
and experience. The faculties are competent at the age in 
question to achieve that for which they were given to man, 
and then most pointedly rendered acute and active. As this 
is a most important question, and one which has the highest 
aod strongest barriers of old habits of thinking to overleap, 
the reader is earnestly requested to apply his reflective pow- 
ers attentively and impartially to it ; keeping in view that, if 
it be impracticable to educate up to the point proposed in 
eight years, from six to fourteen, ail idea ofpopvUar education 
must be abandoned. If ignorance prevails, to the admitted 
extent of a blank, on the important subject of the human fa- 
culties, there is no wonder that the mental capabilities of 
children have been erroneously estimated. The training to 
which they are at present subjected, not only does nothing to 
call out their faculties, but sends them to sle^ in a drowsy 
system of reading and spelling words ; so that they suffer in 
mind that diminution of activity and force, for life, which 
neglect of muscular exercise entails on the bodily frame. It 
was to be expected, that when we well nigh annihilate the 
fiiculties of children, we should doubt their existence. 

The s£^acious active Wilderspin has thrown a flood of 
light on this hitherto obscure question. His infants manifest, 
at six years of age, the knowing, and to some extent the re- 
flecting faculties, far beyond the pupils of the common schools, 
at double their age. In his work on infant education, he no 
tices the profound ignorance which prevails on the capacities 
of infants, and has made good his right to do so by the irre- 
fragable facts he advances, from his own twenty years' expe- 
rience. Much of the useflil knowledge desiderated is obtain- 
ed in the infant school, and four years saved which at present 
are worse than lost ; and when the pupil passes on to the ad- 
vanced seminary> which is oanstituted on the principle of sys- 
tematic progress, the degree of his exertions and the extent 
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of his acquisitions cannot be conceived by those who have 
only witnessed the drawling waste of time which, in most 
schools, for there are exceptions, is called children's educa^ 
tion.* Again, there is nothing in the whole course of our ad- 
vanced school which may not ^ perfectly understood and 
pi'actically applied by pupils from twelve to fourteen ; and 
making provision, as is proposed, for grades of occupation, 
there is much for which the age from ten to twelve is perfect- 
ly well adapted ; while there are divisions of employment for 
the other two periods, of from eight to ten, and six to eight. 
Classical difficulties, far beyond the simple exposition of na- 
tural truths, are mastered by boys of ten or twelve years of 
age, if the stimulants of prizes and punishments, for there are 
no other motives, be rendered sufficiently pungent. There 
is nothing in the facts of creation, illustrated to the senses by 
experiment, which is not of as easy comprehension as the ob- 
jects and arrangements of a boy's voluntary amusements ; he 
adapts his fishing-tackle to the conditions of angling ; he stu- 
dies the weather, the stream, the habits of the fish, and many 
other circumstances, and can instruct others in their practi- 
cal application : he is a master, too, in the natural history of 
rabbits, pigeons, and pets in general; he gets up a private 
theatre, paints the scenes, and writes the pieces ; his spot of 
ground is the best kept and most productive in his Other's 
garden ; and for mischief and fun, he can lay a train of cir- 
cumstances moral and physical, which, when he comes to 
spring his mine upon the devoted wight for whose peculiar 
benefit he has taken so much trouble and expended so much 
genius, he has often done more than if, engaged in practical 
chemistry under Dr Reid,t he had finished a set of glass-re- 
torts with a blowpipe, and applied them in a dozen chemical 

* One of these exceptions, for there are several, is the Circus Place 
School in Edinburgh, where realities are taught. 

t I allude to this distinguished chemist's large and scientifically construct- 
ed laboratory in Edinburgh, unequalled in Europe, for practice in chemistry, 
in which every pupil performs nearly 2000 experiments with his own hands. 
Dr Reid was, moreover, the first, here, to give ehemical instruction to young 
people, as I have good access to know. He has had pupils younger than 
fourteen who made efficient progress under his tuition ; and he has assured 
me of the perfect success of that early study. During last winter, 1 835-6, 
Dr Reid has tried the experiment upon a numerous class of boys from ten to 
fifteen years of age, with the most flattering success. Not only chemistry 
but mechanical philosophy have been partially introduced into some gram- 
mar schools, in deference to the demands of the agv. 
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experiments. In short, although the reflecting powers are in 
frequent requisition incidentally in our curriculum, the know- 
ing are chiefly in exercise in storing up knowledge and gain- 
ing address, and there is no period of life when they are in 
greater vigour than at and ahaut puherty. It will not be a 
smattering which will be gained, and this is another objection ; 
it is forgotten that, besides the infant school grouruiing^ eight 
years are proposed to be devoted to the advanced school 
course. Under competent instructors no branch will be per- 
mitted to be superficially attained ; there is time, and there 
ought to be means, to render the acquisition of each subject 
complete up to the pitch of the pupil's powers. It is under 
the present system that every thing is superficially attained 
and forgotten. Another prejudice arises from our erroneous 
habits of thinking ; we associate science, even in its restricted 
sense of knowledge of nature, with manhood. We have been 
accustomed to see it the pursuit of the advanced students of 
College, and therefore conclude that manhood alone is com- 
petent to it. It is easy to see why it has become the oc- 
cupation of manhood : under the old system, the dead lan- 
guages absurdly took its place at the period which nature 
points out for it ; and this is precisely the waste of time which 
is deplored. When a new and better system shall prove the 
perfect capability of the young for scientific attainments, these 
being divested of all the quackery and mystery through which 
we have been accustomed to view them, and called plainly 
and properly knowledge of nature, in its simple beauty and 
most obvious harmony, our habits of thinking will be greatly 
improved on this important subject. But the question is not 
limited to an a priori argument ; the trial has been made in 
various establishments to be afterwards mentioned, and the 
success has fully been what on principle might have been ex- 
pected. It cannot be too earnestly impressed on the 

ATTENTION OF EDUCATIONISTS, AND OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
THAT AN EARLY INTRODUCTION TO NATURE IS THE LIFE AND 
SOUL, THE SINE QUA NON, OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 

4M, Many may be inclined, on reflection, to surrender their 
ancient association of natural knowledge with manhood, who 
yet may be positively impracticable upon the " wild theory" of 
teaching all that has been proposed to aU ranks of the people. 
This is really too much, they say ; What occasion can a man, 
who is to work at a handicraft trade, have for a course of che- 
mistry^ mechanical philosophy, or natural history? Will it 
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make htm a better ta^or^ carpentefr, blackunkh ? Will it not, 
on the contrary, tend to raiae his ideas of life, aad tempt him 
to despise labour, and be discontented with liis condition ? 
The answer humbly offered to all this is, that it will materi- 
ally improve and facilitate his trade ; but it will do much more, 
it will elevate his character, improve his social coaditioo^ and 
render him both a better and a happier man. A scientific 
knowledge of nature will suggest to the manual labourer im- 
proved and abridged modes of working, counteraction of un- 
wholesome trades, in materials, posture^ atmosphere, &c. ; it 
will shew him the value of cleanly habits, fresh air, and mus- 
cular exercise, and the physical suffering resulting firom ex- 
cess, vice, and especially the abuse of ardent spirits.. It will 
elevate the character of the labourer, for it will humanize him, 
improve the furniture of hia mind, by substituting truth and 
interesting subjects of thought for superstitions, prejudices, and 
all sorts of impracticabilities ; it will deliver him out of the 
hands of impostors^ political, fenatical^ medical, and literary ; 
qualify him for a wise use of the elective franchise if he shall 
rise to be a householder ; afford him delightful employmaat 
for his leisure from toil ; exalt his impressions of his God, and 
render his religion sincere and practical. If he is to s^nd 
several years at school, if he is not to be set at once to leam 
the kind of toil called his trade, and doomed, all beyond, to 
deepest ignorance, what better can he.leam than the objects 
of nature, and his own relation to them ? At the least, he is 
no worse for this improved store in his mind, the acquisition 
of which has been a source of delight to his earlier years, and 
has effected a decided melioration of his general charaotar. 

The objection that the workman's mind will be too re&aed 
for his pursuits, and that he will be discontented, is not less 
unreflecting. It is the ignorant who are discontented, who 
have &lse views of their condition, who are unable to reject 
the representations of the designing that have an interest in 
creating discontent and moving violence. Deep discontent 
prevails among the working classes in spite of all their ig- 
norance; for it is their ignorance which is the barrier to 
the removal €£ their discontent. Knowledge of nature, and 
their own relations to it, of their true place in the social sys- 
tem, of the means of greatly improving their own enjoyments, 
physical, moral^ and intellectual, of the truth that well r^u- 
lated labour is no evil, but is capable of beiog rendered a 
source of health and pleasure ; that the sum of goods accumu- 
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lated and annually produced if equally divided, would Mnd 
but a moderate portion to each individual of an immense po- 
pulation ; that, dierefore, in the nature of things, a very fevr 
can attain to riches, and that riches, after all, do not purchase 
more real happiness Uian the reward of labour can ^procure 
to the contented mind ; all this knowledge operating aa a per- 
manent habit of thinking, will shew to the wwking man the 
absurdity of envying and hating all superior fortune, and liv- 
ing, as he now ^es, but will not do when more enlightened, 
in avowed and almost irreconcileable hostility to tdl above 
him in ocmdition. Those who urge that discontent will re- 
sult from knowledge, would no doubt wish the times of vas* 
salage and popary restored, when the ignorant peasant waa 
die passive slave of his liege-lord and lus priest ; but as in 
the course of human progress this is as much out of the ques- 
tion as restoring die fourteenth century, the question comes 
to be, what is the best course ttow, in the actual stale of the 
people ? If they are not contented in their ignorance, die ef- 
fect of their enlightenment is surely worth a trial : and the 
human facultiles were created in vain, if the experiment 
should be found to fail. 

Perhaps the greatest novelty in this volume, next to the 
pr(^)ositioga of teaching the science of man, is that of training 
t^e manual-labour class to a knowledge of nature. I eamesdy 
beg that it may not be hastily rejected upon present impres- 
sions ; for it will be found to be a powerRil engine of popular 
improvement. Dr Drummond,* in his " Letters to a Young 
Naturalist on the Study of Nature and Natural Theology," 
says, — " You will perhaps treat the idea of teaching matters 
of science to people generally as chimerical ; but be not over 
l^ty. It is still too common a persuasion that knowledge 
should be a monopoly, belonging solely to the learned and 
highly educated ; but there is a vast fund of information of 
the very highest value, which can be understood by persons 
who have had little previous tutoring either in school or uni- 
versity. There is a vast mass of knowledge which admits of 
«sy explanation, and which could be comprehended by men 
of the most moderate education ; (tnd why is it mthkeldfrifm 
'A^m ? Ia the sun still to shine in the heavais, the planets 
to roll in their orbits, the comets to shoot beyond imagina- 
tion's wing into the regions of space, and the constellations 

* Professor of Aoatooiy and Physiolosy in the Belfast AotiAvny, 
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to sparkle for ever in the canoqsy of night ; and yet our bre* 
thren of the human race, a very small portion excepted, know 
no more ahout them than merely that they are the sun and 
stars ? Will it be said that the great truths of astronomy can 
only be made plain to the understandings of those who are 
profound mathematicians and philosophers ? There are lengths 
in every science, indeed, which can only be gained by long 
and deep study ; but although it required a Newton to unfold 
the mysteries of the planetary motions, as guided and con- 
trolled by the law of gravitation, still these motions, and most 
of the sublime facts of astronomy, can be comprehended by 
the bulk of the people from plain illustrations, given in plaio 
and perspicuous language. But of this and of nature in ge- 
neral, they are kept in deep ignorance. Simple truths, when 
simply explained, are more easily comprehended than is com- 
monly supposed ; and I feel satisfied that the task of teach- 
ing mankind in general such solid and various knowledge as 
could tend most powerfully to advance both civilization and 
morality, is any thing but hopeless. Knowledge has been 
truly said by Bacon to be power ; and with equal, if not with 
greater, truth, it may be asserted, that when pursued with a 
reference to the God of all knowledge, it is virtue." 

5M, Suppose all our objectors satisfied on the points already 
treated of, it is not to be expected that there will not remain 
many more who will treat with ridicule the idea of proposing, 
the same education, with slight modifications, for females as 
for males, from two years of age to fourteen. If they shall 
ask why should this be ? I would throw the burden of proof 
on them, and ask in turn, why should it not be ? Why should 
the faculties of females, which are the same as the faculties 
of males, be deprived of the intellectual food which is intended 
for them ? If the cultivation of these faculties shall elevate 
the male character, will it not likewise elevate the female, 
and, through the elevation of the female character, unspeak- 
ably benefit society ? All the mcrral training proposed for the 
one sex will be granted to be proper and necessary for the 
other, but not less is the intellectual, a proposition, it is 
humbly thought, too self-evident to need illustration. I shall 
therefore say no more on the subject, till I shall meet with 
reasons for continuing the mockery of education which is 
given to females, more cogent than that it has been the good 
old way.* I have much pleasure in referring to an eloquent 

* An uoreflectiDg outcry has been railed, on the ecore of indelicacy, 
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address by Mrs Willard to the Legislature of New York, on 
the subject of female education. It contains a severe satire 
on the dominant sex for their share in female degradation. 

To gain the great object in view, it will afterwards be 
shewn that, by national arrangements, the whole period of 
twelve years must be devoted by the children of the manual- 
-labour class to school education. Earlier engrossing labour 
must, by every possible means, be discouraged and prevented. 
-Without this, the time actually bestowed will be lost, and 
•harm instead of good will be done. Three or four hours a- 
day will suffice. 

Two requisites, neither of them yet in existence, must 
be realized in order to the success of the novel course of edu- 
cation which has now been proposed, and these are books 
AND TEACHERS. There is talent, knowledge, and judgment 
in the country, to frame the one and train the other. Com- 
mitted to qualified men, with principles and plan marked out 
for their guidance, an educational code might be drawn up, 
and BOOKS provided, which, instead of the miserable diversity 
which now prevails, would secure uniformity all over the coun- 
try, and limit the subjects of study to useful elements, appli- 
cable to the affairs of life, or capable of being made the basis of 
farther attainments. The whole curriculum might be laid 
out, almost to every day's employment, lessons and expe- 
riments directed, and the teacher himself prevented from 
wasting time in unauthorized instruction. 

The TRAINING OF TEACHERS is Vital to the whole system. 
At present any one who professes to teach is eo ipso believed 
qualified ; when every other trade fails, one can always open 
a school ! When we consider what the qualifications of^ an 
efficient teacher ought to be, this state of matters will appear 
in all its glaring absurdity. A crazy and ragged orator some 
time ago applied at the Mansion-house for a few shillings and 
a pair of shoes, to take him back to Ireland, seeing he had 
found the pretensions of this island to learning exceedingly 
hollow. In his harangue to the Lord Mayor he observed, 

against imparting the knowledge of physiology to females, although on them 
devolves the earliest care of human health. The most sensitive female who, 
among at least 100, heard Mr Brown's attractive and instructive lectures on 
this subject, delivered in Edinburgh in 1834« and Dr Allen Thomson's in 
1835, and saw their drawings of the vital organs, will agree with me (for I 
attended both courses), in dedarug, that there was not the shadow of inde- 
licacy, except in the outcry. 
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with esoqtttsile and most apprapriate sarcasm, *' that he had 
heu^ nuidh of the echoolmaster hemg abtoad in England, 
bul that he bad not had the good fortune to meet with hiiii 
or find any body who had I'' Wiav men make the same oom- 
fdaint, not from the difficulty of meeting the sdioolmaster, 
but from the liselesaness of the schoolmaster when he is iaUen 
in with. Besides educating the schoolmaster, we must raise 
him in society to the rank and endowmente befitting his 
usefulness. The humble estimation of that profession at pre- 
sent arises firom the prevalent feeling of their slender claims 
to consideration. A teacher qualified to conduct such a se- 
minary as has been descrihed, is entitled to a high sodal 
place, and he must and will take it. The teacher's must be 
a fourth learned profession. I have alluded here to the re* 
quisite of teacher-training, though not strictly of this place, 
in order, in this sti^, to remove a grand obstacle to the re- 
ception of the principles propounded : as part of the machi- 
nery of a practical plan, the subject belongs to another 
chapter. 

I have found some difficulty in forming an opinion of the 
expediency of industry-training, either engrafted upon, or se- 
parated from, the seminary which I have described. Hi^y 
as I am disposed to think of the School of Industry at Lewes, 
in Sussex, and the American Manual-Labour Schools, de- 
scribed in Woodbridge's American Annals of Education and 
Instruction (183(X-31), I am very doubtful of their compatibiii- 
ty with the elementary curriculmn of moral and intellectual 
training proposed in this chapter. In neither plan is the same 
kind or degree of education proposed for the working-^classes, 
which has now been detailed as practicable and essential to 
their moral and intellectual elevation. If schools of industry 
are apprenticeships to trades, it is plain they are superfluous, 
as well as inefficient, the best apprenticeship being to a mas- 
ter of the trade, to be engaged in after the school period is 
finished. It is not clear that the pupils of Fellenberg are 
fitted for ordinary life by all the formal arrangements for 
their labour at Hofwyl. A certain degree of manual la- 
bour might be engrafted upon our advanced seminary, and 
resorted to as a mode of exercise, in a piece of ground for 
the purpose ; the mode of handling particular implements and 
instruments might be practised, and a ready conversion of 
common materials into ordinary accommodations ; an exercise 
rather for the non-manual labourer of after life, who will have 
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no Other opportunity, than for the intended manual labourer, 
who is destined for an apprenticeship, but useful to all as a 
means of health. The only occupation of the manual-la- 
hour class for which there is no apprenticeship, is that of 
domestic service, in all its parts. Separate establi^ments for 
servants of both sexes would be very desirable, the public re- 
alising to engage as servants any one not so trained. At all 
events, as schools for training to labour do not necessarily 
form part of a plan of national elementary education, from 
two to fourteen years of age, I deem it unnecessary to pro- 
ceed farther with that subject. 

A library, a museum of objects, and a scientific apparatus, 
should belong to each school. 



SUBSIDIARY AND ULTERIOR EDUCATION. 

By the first of these terms is meant the continued provi- 
sion of the means of intellectual enjoyment and improvement 
for the manual-labour classes after they leave the elementary 
school, and commence either to learn or practise that labour 
by which they are to gain their livelihood. This object is 
often obstructed, if not altogether defeated, by the bad ap- 
prentice system that generally prevails. A boy is suddenly 
converted into a drudge and slave from the comparative li- 
berty of •school and home. He is confined more and works 
longer hours than the strongest journeyman, and is scarcely 
allowed more leisure than for his food and sleep. Five or 
seven years of such a life, in which his education is utterly 
stopped, not only excludes all farther advance, but would be 
quite sufficient to obliterate all that he has gained by the most 
perfect previous elementary training. In the legislative ar- 
rangement for a popular system, a clause regulating the hours 
and labour of apprenticeships would be as necessary as it 
would be easily introduced. Without it the whole educational 
system would be rendered nugatory. 

Subsidiary education for the manual labourer implies a fiur 
portion of leisure, which it is imperative he shall enjoy. At 
the national expense there should then be provided for him a 
reading-room, where an enlightened and a cheap press may 
reach him, a library of useful and entertaining reading, and 
last and not least, Uie stimulus of lectures on all the branches 
of science and literature. These,, in their spirited delivery, 
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are not only a source of great pleasure to the hearer, when he 
listens as one of a throng all equally delighted, but they en- 
courage and direct his solitary reading. Mechanics' institu- 
tions are now familiar to the public, but as these are restrict- 
ed to physics, mechanics, and chemistry, they do not super- 
sede courses of lectures in a more unrestricted field of human 
knowledge, and especially in the wide and interesting depart- 
ment of moral science, with ail its ramifications of metaphy- 
sics, ethics, economics, politics. An association for this 
purpose has for several winters procured, at a very moderate 
rate, lectures of the first quality, for the middle classes of 
.Edinburgh.* But as even that rate was too high for the 
manual-labour class, another society associated for the pur- 
pose of extending moral and economical knowledge to the 
humblest classes. The smallest fee, one penny, was exacted 
for each lecture, in order to prevent a dependent feeling in 
the working man, and to try the experiment of remunerating 
the lecturer by the large number of his hearers. A course 
of lectures on mental and educational philosophy was first 
resolved on.f A very large chapel, capable of holding above 
two thousand persons, was engaged, and an audience, often 
exceeding twelve hundred, of the working classes of both 
sexes, attended once a week for five months, giving the most 
steady and marked attention, and manifesting the enjoyment 
of the greatest pleasure. Predictions were many against the 
success of the experiment. A few only of that class, it was 
said, benefited even by mechanics' institutions, where the 
instruction is material and physical ; but it was hopeless, it 
was thought, to attract them, beyond an evening or two for 
curiosity, to mental science or any branch of moral discus- 
sion. I did not join in these predictions. They would have 
been true in relation to the old mental and moral philosophies, 
and these accordingly were never propounded to that class ; 
but I never doubted that the simple moral and metaphysical 
truths of nature, being addressed to the higher faculties which 
all human beings possess, would be responded to by human 
beings, without regard to rank or station. The success of the 
experiment, confirmed by another successful trial, with au- 

* See summary of proceedings. App. No. IV. 

•f* The author of these pages, in compliance with a requisition hy ihe so- 
ciety, delivered that course of lectuies. Mr Hutchison lectured to the same 
class of hearers on the structure and functions of the human hody ; and Dr 
Murray elsewhere delivered a course on political economy. See Appendix, 
No. VII. 
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diences as numerous as three thousand, in Liverpool and Man- 
chester, has opened up new prospects for the improvement of 
the great body of the people, and the general progress of the 
species. This most legitimate agitation should not be al- 
lowed to cease till it has visited every corner of the land. If 
it has roused an imperfectly educated class, what may it not 
be expected to do as an education subsidiary to a more perfect 
elementary system. 

Mr Buckingham, member of Parliament for Sheffield, has 
brought in bills for providing the means, not only of subsi- 
diary instruction, but amusement, exercise, and cleanliness, to. 
the manual-labour classes. It is impossible to imagine a le- 
g^ator more beneficially and benevolently employed. 

Ulterior Education is for the pupil who has finished his 
elementary and is intended for a professional, literary, philo- 
sophical, or legislative, line of life. Languages, other than the 
vernacular, should never be allowed to interfere with the proper 
business of elementary education. The living languages will 
be more rapidly acquired after fourteen than before it. This 
has been observed in English youths who have been educated 
on the continent, where both periods have been tried. Ju- 
dicious teachers who have tried the experiment have declared 
in favour of the more advanced age for the study of Latin 
and Greek.* There will be no diminution of the niunber of 
real classical scholars by this postponement ; for there will be 
as many good scholars at sixteen as were produced by the 
listless time-consuming practice of earlier instruction, and 
quite as many will then shew themselves who have the im- 
pulse of genius to proceed. The advancing student will now 
go to the university. 

What the University ought to be, as a yet higher station 
of intellectual and moral ascent, must now be obvious. While 
it should provide scientific kno\fledge in all its branches to 
the utmost reach of discovery and improvement, with ample 
means for the study of taste and belles lettres, it ought to be 
a school for the cultivation of the higher intellectual powers, 
the combining and reasoning faculties of man. Much of the 
knowledge upon which these faculties act will be brought 
from the previous schools, and more will be gained in college ; 
and a sound logic, a practical system of ethics, a simple theory 
of legislation, and a fruit-bearing political economy, will esta- 
blish themselves in the mind, almost without an effort, and 
• App. No. II. 
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with the nMMt ddighftail miity of ap|)liciils«iw Keeogiyfied 
principles will taloe the ^^Mce of endless contvoirersy, ai^ htt>^ 
man affiiirs will present tiMOnselves in hamtoniofus siio^city, 
instead of inextricable oonfusioii. Composition and pal^ 
speaking will then lie useftilly practised The Faculties, » 
they are called, of Law, Mediciiie, and Theology, to whieh 
should be added a fourth, namely, Didactics, or tJie science 
of Education, all four purified and improved by a soxitid j^nb- 
sophy of mind and man, wiH of course have their respeetiYe 
daks in a complete and well regulated university* SiKh woald 
be a complete course of education, and all attaiiu^le by the age 
of twenty<^ne. The individaal will not, as now, require to be- 
gin, at that age, to educate himself, and then most imperfect- 
ly, in the elements of knowledge ; he is ready to advance un- 
retarded ui an onward course of observaidon and re^eclkm, 
and a practical study of his own good and the good of his 
^secies, whidi witi render the education of man, in a moie 
enku^d sense, commensurate with hk life's duration. 

Religious Education I have advisedly resei^ved till the 
condusioo of die chapter on secular. It is an irmportast 
question how, during the period of ekmenftary education, from 
two years of age to fourteen, is a knowledge of rev«8ded reli- 
gion to be imparted, and its best ^it, a truly veligioua cha- 
racter, cultivated ? The seoultt' school, it may be, unites the 
children of diiSerent religious sects, who, alti^iough aigreed ia 
the whole secular oounse, wouki diifer as to the eaode or sub- 
stance or both of the religious instruction. Let us put out of the 
questwn the &et, a source of the most erroneous views of this 
questi<«, that any one sect is ftMromred above the rest by its con- 
nexion with the Government of the comitry, and suppose that 
ail are on a footing of perfect political equa^ty. Whtck of these 
sects ought to have the religious instructiefi of 1^ wMb 
school ? which has <a right to claim this privilege ? To both 
questions the «nswcT,itt sense and fhirtiess, must be, iKMie of 
drem. It caimot^ in reason, make any dilference^ in the ques* 
tion of the best mode 4)f seouring a religious eduoaHaon, diat 
one sect has got endowment, pointer, aaad privilege, iirom the 
sitate ? This can give k »o control over the conscienees of 
the adherents 'of the other persuasions^ even if it ^d, what it 
does not, set the seal of truth upon its own scriptural inter- 
pretations. No sect, therefore, has a riglit to shut the secu- 
hr school against ail: but itself, by insisting that its peculiar 
religious views shall be exclusively taught there. There is 
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but one other counse^ and that is such an arrangement as shall 
secure to all sects secular instruction^ and to each sect its own 
religious. What is this arrangement ? I do not answer this 
question lightly. I have given it the most deliberate consi- 
deration, conversed upon it with men of profound reflection 
and unquestionable candour and disinterestedness, some of 
them the ministers of religion, as well chur^men as dis- 
senters, and discussed it, not less, with both divines and lay- 
men who maintain an o^ion different from that which I am 
about to submit, and are habitui^y provided with all the ap- 
proved arguments in support of theur own. The arrangement 
is this, and I stated it to a committee of Parliament before 
which I had the honour to foe examined,^ as the course that 
will be ultimately followed, because it must, namely, that of 
the young, the secular education, and the religious, i^iall be 
placed in different hands; that the secular teachers, as well 
infant as advanced, shall confine themselves to natural khow^ 
ledge and its inseparable concomitant natural theology ; and 
shall not be permitted to meddle with revealed religion, either 
preceptive or doctrinal^ which shall be taught, and its relation 
to natural knowle<%e demonstrated, by the proper rdigious 
teacher the pastor, the children of eadi sect having the benefit 
of the instructions of the pastor of that sect. The arrangements 
for this branch of education may be according to convenience ; 
but I would humbly recommend the resort of the pupils to the 
proper sdiool for religious instruction, the place of worship of 
their sect. There even the youngest child from the Infant 
school shall resort ; there 1^ will find his pastor, and as from 
a kind parent, hear the message of salvation, the tidings of 
peace on earth and good-will to men, as something higher 
and holier than the lessons of every-day school, as something 
associated with privilege and pleasure, and diseomiected with 
task, and toil, and tears. A part of one day in the week, be- 
sides Sunday when the pupils might again meet thdr minis^ 
ter for friendly examination, would suffice, the rest of the day 
to be holiday, so that every association with rdigious instruc- 

* See Appendix of Report 1835 of Education Committee for England and 
Walw» in «itioh4ihe eindesee is planted doowuentariiy. At the time of pub. 
lishing the present <e<titioA of this work, the Rep«rt ef the Education -Com- 
miOee for IxelADd has not beeoi made t« BuAwmtkt, It was by the last men. 
tioaed committee that I wh examined, hi4 I h«v«> the bestgrotmds for anti- 
dpating tha^ &e t«parate teaching of 'Mcithv md tcfligious knowledge will ' 
be r«c«ma«nded to the legiriatsre, as -essentsal to ^mtioiral s^retvm of popti. 
lar edacation. 
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lion should be pleasing. In the trust-worthy and trusted 
hands of their pastor, not excluding their parents at home, 
the pupils shall find the Holy Scriptures ; for I am not sin- 
gular in the wish, which I share with many whom I know to 
be pious persons, to see the Bible cease to be a comuKm 
school-book. In nothing has zeal without knowledge been 
more unfortunately manifested than in tossing down the sa- 
cred volume upon the benches of a common school-nxmi, 
vulgarising it as a common reading book, perverting it into 
task work, and even punishment, and associating its very name 
with tedium, satiety, and disgust.* It is not to <' exclude the 
Bible from education^" which will by some be unfairly imput- 
ed to me, to advocate the novelty of saving — of rescuing 
it from the ill usage of a common school, from a most unsuit- 
able degradation and perversion, and placing it in hands where, 
from the earliest to the latest impressions of life, all its asso- 
ciations will be exalted, and all its lessons impressive and de- 
ligh^. As an objection to this arrangement, we should of 
course be met with the thesis which has oflener been advanced 
.than reflected upon, namely, '^ that education ought to have 
a religious /mn^a^ton," which, it is alleged, it will not have, 
if the Bible be disconnected with the common school. It is 
believed that it is to attain this object, to degrade the Bible 
into a common primer, and that the lessons of our faith are 
necessarily impressed on the pupil as he thumbs, and soils, and 
spells out, and dreams over, and too often loathes the sacred 
page. If^ by a religious foundation for education it be meant 
that religion should, at the earliest dawn of reason and feeling 
be inculcated and practically exercised,^ the proposition is true; 
and accordingly it is proposed that the infant school pupils 
even shall attend the instructions of their pastor. But if, by 
a rehgious foundation, it be meant that all secular knowledge 
must be based on scriptural, and must ori^nate there, I deny 
the proposition as utterly erroneous and absurd. Revealed 
religion, as knowledge, sacred and important as it is, is but a 
branch of knowledge, like mathematics, or astronomy, or die- 

* In a large seminary known to me, where the Bible is made a aehod- 
book, a box is filled with the leaves and other debris of ill-used Bibles. 

f Always reserving its mere abstract doctrines till die pupil's intellect v 

advanced enough to understand them, an earlier attempt to introduce to those, 

• by catechisms got by rote, being not only labour lost but misdiief done, 

in so fiw as religion remains for ever in the mind a matter of memory and 

feeliof, not of the understanding, desiderated by the Apostle. 
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mistry. In its doctrinal department, it is, like them, address- 
ed to a more matured intellect than that which is exercised 
ki the foundation of all education. It, moreover, concerns 
fact^ and events of date posterior to the institutions of nature, 
and even the existence of man. It presumed the previous 
existence of nature, and of man as a part of nature, and was 
conformed to both. It was never meant as an exposition of 
nature, or an interference with the proper mode of obtaining 
a knowledge of nature. That mode has not undergone, be- 
cause it cannot, any change, namely, a direct application of 
the human intellect to creation as it exists. It is evident 
that if scripture was not intended to reveal nature which 
was already revealed, it must be not only erroneous, but 
injurious, to make use of scripture to control natural know- 
ledge. The truths of each rest upon their own evidence, 
and, in order to their own full development, and even to 
theiriralue, as throwing light upon each other, they must 
foe separately prosecuted. It is to inculcate a grand error, 
and no error is harmless, to teach the young that the Bible 
is a book of natural knowledge, and to conceal from them 
that God has revealed himself in two great books, the Book 
of Nature and the Book of Scripture. Yet this ignorant 
course is followed by some well-meaning religious instructors, 
and in the exhibitions of some of their schools it is foolishly 
boasted, that it was beautiful to see the pupils owing all their 
knowledge to the Bible. It was not the design of the Author 
of that Bible that they should do so. He gave the knowledge 
that leadeth to salvation for that end, and for the confirma- 
tion of a pure morality, the faith and words of scripture. He 
had previously revealed himself in his works, and given to 
man faculties to know Him therein. He cannot, therefore, 
approve of the conversion of His Word to a purpose for which 
it was not intended. Evil must follow this error, however 
piously committed; and the limitation of education to the 
Bible alone, or one part of God's revelation, which is urged 
with zeal by many excellent, but ill -educated and short-sight- 
ed persons, will leave the pupil utterly unqualified for the af- 
fairs of life, and unfitted for the right use, as a practical guide 
in life, of the very Bible knowledge with which he has proba- 
bly been tasked and disgusted. 

If the facts of revealed religion, the doctrinal elements of 
faith, are not the foundation of natural knowledge, as little is 
the morality of revealed religion the sc^ foundation of mora-' 
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lity. The morality of natuve, I have already shewn^ is the 
right use of the morai faculties and intellect, and, under the 
supremacy of these, the right use of all the faculties ; a use 
which is pointed out by &e very nature of these £»culties, 
and enforced by the evils whidh fi)llow the abuse of tli^n'; an 
abuse^ nevertheless, which man is most prone to coQunit 
The morality of scripture is founded on the preceptive deck- 
ration or command of God, and identical with the mraalky 
previously existing in the ri^t course of the nature o€ tfaing& 
Of this last Bisfau^ Butler has truly called scripture mola- 
lity, a republication, an enforcement. The Author o€ Chris- 
tianity came ^^ not to abolish the kw, but to fulfil it," — ^the 
moral law of nature, which Christknity presupposes. Bk 
James Mackintosh k ri^t when he says, that morality W8$ 
not founded by the Creator in religion, but religion in mo- 
ndity. It is too apt to be £»rgotten by religious persons, 
that morality as well as religion is of Grod. Of those whose 
prejudications or prepossessions will receive a shock from this 
proposition, fix)m a long habit of blindly pious thinking, or 
rather feeling, without inquiring, I would humbly ask, what 
boots thk question of priority or foundation between two 
revelations both from the same God? The substance of 
eaoh is altogether independent of the order in which they 
were given. It k a superstitious veneration, not a ratiom^ 
respect, which exalts one revdatiim <^ God above the other, 
to the effect of obscuring or vilifying, much more dispensing 
with either. It k, moreover, a most unwise course for the 
attainment of the very object aimed at by those whose er- 
roneous thedogy it is, namely, the supremacy of religion over 
that Nature whidi they vilify. Revealed religion itsdlf resiB 
oa evidence addressed to man's reasoning faculties ; and one 
of the most powerful and irresistible proofs of its truth is its 
i$Urin8U! evidence, which means its perfect agre^nent with a 
pre-existing morality ; an a^eement as close, according to Dr 
« (Chalmers, as the seal and its impression. It is to throw 
away one of the pillars of its support to hold that there is ao 
morality but what is revealed* The base of our belief> on the 
other hand, k immeasurably strengthened, as well as widen* 
ed by discovering the double foundation on which rest our 
duty to God and our neighbour ;* and I would strongly re- 

* In my lectures to ^e working claMee of Edinburgh tbave referred 4e, I 
had ikt Mitiiftusltotv u I an iaiormai, of making « eiroiig inprearieai npon 
mf kwrer% 1||> ^apoiQ^Nig tUa vitw. I abmt d tnt ^e nwfal 
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conmend to our religious guides tx> ponder i;veli this truth, 
and by availing themselves of it in their discourses^ to try 
whether they may not recover l^at popularity, and with it 
that usefulness, of which dieir exclusion a£ the glorious volume 
of Grod's Works, and adherence to merely doctrinal abstrac- 
tions, have so unfortunately deprived them. 

The department, then, of the teacher of religion under a 
wiser system of education, » obvious, and it is the highest as 
well as the holiest behest of siortal man. When the secular 
teadier has, to the extent of his own attainments, read to his 
pupils from the Book of God's works, and demonstrated the 
present God in them all,— -His power in their vastness, — His 
wisdom in their harmonies, — His goodness in their adaptation 
to the happiness of sentient beings, — ^He sends them to their 
respected pastor, who opens to them the Book of Life with its 
good tictings of great joy, its method of salvation, and its 
beautiful preceptive morality applicable to both worlds ; and 
with the book of nature also open before him, makes clear the 
powerful light which the one sbeds upon the other. 

I have no answer to those who shall, however conscien- 
tiaudy, tell me^ according to a set formula, that all this is *' to 
excbuie religion jrom the education of the ycmng^** — ^to mani- 
fest an unconcem about its inculcation, or to leave it to chance. 
A little more candour, as well as logic, wouM serve to shew 
such reasoners, if so they can be called^ that our difference 
from each other is in the methody not in Uie substance. They 
must otiierwise shew that religion will not be taught, and ef- 
fectually taught, by its ministers ; who must tiierdbre be sdil 
induced in lowing over their premier doty iq»on the already 
overloaded schoolmaster. They must shew that to tlie doc- 
trinal as well as the moral lessons of our &iUi, its ministers 
are not adequate ; and that the only chance for religious in- 
struction is to oblige* the secular teacher to inculcate, in a 
s^ool where all sects meet, the peculiar doctrines of his own 
sect ; most un&irly, and therefore immorally, while the chil- 
dren of parents of other and omflicting persuasions, are pe- 

wriMtn l^y the finger of Qod on the heart of mm, end writtea there long be- 
fore he vouchsaled the revelation of his Word. I pointed then to the text 
of holy writ where the very same precept was repeated ; and so powerful was 
this appeal, that some of my hearers, as I have since heard, who previously 
had feijected the scriptores which had been forced upon their almost undi. 
-nded attention, had retarned to the perusal of iImib with an interest they 
never Mt before* 
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sent. It is a gross breach of faith with the parents of any 
sect to convert a secular school into an indirectly working en- 
gine of proselytism. Let the sect that commits this fraud, 
especially if they be the dominant, whose power and privilege 
is so apt to blind them to the rights of conscience established by 
the Reformation, to the moral equality of all sects founded on 
the right of '' private judgment," let that sect answer what 
would they say to the fraud being token out of their hands 
and tried upon themselves, by a Rowite, Swedenborgian, or 
Unitarian schoolmaster. If they repel such a supposition with 
that indignation which their assumed title to dogmatise will 
raise in their bosoms, let them do justice to other sects, at 
least as sincere as they are, and renounce for themselves, 
as all are bound to do, all claim to mingle their religious 
views with the secular instruction of the common schools ; aod 
call upon their own ministers, as well as those of less tem- 
porarily favoured denominations, to take the young of their 
own flock into their own hands. 

The duty, they will say, will not be done. Will it not ! 
It is impossible more deeply to libel the ministers of religion ! 
It would be done, for it is done by many excellent men now, 
and would by all, when a more enlightened, and a more truly 
religious generation shall hold it to be a minister's principal 
duty and special privilege, and when an adequate educaticm 
shaU enable him to fulfil his duty to both the Revelations of 
God. The duty of meeting the young for a few hours one or 
two days in the week, enough for the easy and delightful in- 
culcation of religion as one branch of knowledge, will be a 
light task to a willing, enlightened, and pious pastor, and one 
which every one who is in earnest is now actually performing. 
When asked by the Conunittee whether the arrangement I 
had proposed for religious education ought to satisfy all sects ? 
I answered that it should* When again interrogated, if it 
would f my answer was that it would not ; it would not sa- 
tisfy any sect whose object is proselytism as a means for the 
extension of ecclesiastical power. I was encouraged by the 
Committee to speak out then ; I do the same now, as con- 
scientiously, as fearlessly. My object is the course and pro- 
gress of genuine religion. I have as good, perhaps a bet^ 
ter, right to charge the prevalent most inefficient system of 
teaching it as arising from indifference or hostility to it, as 
the advocates of that fruitless system have to make the 
same charge i^ainst me. I have not even a shadow of 
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doubt, that the method I have proposed will sooner or later 
previail ; and I deem it a high privilege, humble individual as 
I am, to put my views and my prediction on the record of a 
published work, for the dispassionate consideration of the pre- 
sent, and, I say it without presumption, the confirmatory ex- 
perience of another generation ; when the " wretched diffe- 
rences," as they are well called by Dr Chalmers, which like 
noisome fogs intercept the pure rays of religious truth shin- 
ing clear and calm in the region above them, shall have pass- 
ed to the oblivion to which they are devoted, and to which 
they are hastening away. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CIVIL HISTORY, AS A STUDY FOR YOUTH. 



Hiatorr as an advanced stndy.—Just views of it.-~A chronicle of the i 
propensities. — Characteristics of anti<iuity.-^aU of empires when natonl. 
— Details hurtful to youth. — Patriot heroism. — Passion for war. — Bfartial 
glory applauded and rewarded— i-Intenial polity of antiquity. Asia and 
Egypt — Monotony of propensities. — Tyrannies, caprices, and childish- 
nesses. — ^* Free" states of antiquity, Greece and Rome.— No recognised 
principle of liberty — Ingratitude to public benefactors. — ^Benerolenoe and 
justice foundations of free institutions.— Selfish ambition of public men ia 
Athens and Rome. — Tribes that overthrew the Roman empire. — How his- 
tory should be written. — How taught. — Abridgment..— Dark ages. — Sines 
Reformation.— Should be a late study. 

In alluding to civil history as an object of notice in the bA- 
vanced school mentioned in the last chapter, I proposed to re- 
sume the subject considered as the study of maturer years. 
There are some views of this branch of knowledge which may 
be new to the reader ; and, as these require a fvil exposition, 
and are important in a treatise upon the principles of educa- 
tion, I have deemed it advisable to treat them separately. 

In nothing is more time lost than in the details of history, 
as taught to the young ; it is worse than lost ; the pursuit is 
rendered positively injurious to social improvement. The an« 
nals of man — ^for by far the greater portion of the recorded 
duration of his race, with exceptions calculated only to give 
more force to the rule, — are susceptible of a very summary 
description, and that is, a chronicle of the animal pro- 
pensities. Gleams of morality have occasionally shone out, 
like meteors in the vast obscuration ; and, in very recent mo- 
dern times, the light of the higher sentiments has begun to 
burn more steadily ; but it yet serves to do little more than 
render visible the chaos of selfishness which still engul& man- 
kind. The ancient world was enslaved by the propensities, 
paramount almost without mitigation. If the Greeks and 
Komans were justly so characterised, it cannot be said that 
the Egyptians and the different empires and kingdoms of Asia 
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were imy better : pride, n^iacity, and cruelty internally de- 
graded and oppressed these tribes of men ; while, externally, 
their relations to each other exhibit centuries of vain-glory, 
jealousy, injustice, fraud, violence, cruelty, slaughter, and rob- 
bery — all manifestations of animalism in its most unrestrained 
form of criminal energy. War waged with atrocity, ended, 
if not in the extermination, in the bondage of the defeated : 
the successive empires, as they are called, only indicate to us 
which tribe were for the time the strongest animals, from the 
epoch when the Egyptian " king of kings'* subjected nameless 
hordes of barbarians in regions without bounds, through ages 
of Assyrian domination over all Asia, Babylonian ascendency 
over prostrate Assyria, Persian vengeance on gorged and 
gilded Babylon, Macedonian on Persia, — ^till, later still, the 
Greeks found a stronger animal power yet in ^e talons of the 
Homan eagle, and the accumulated flood of human selfishness 
and cruelty, which had swelled as it swept along from Sesos- 
tris to Trajan, found an ocean in the breadth and depth of 
Koroan self-aggrandisement. But, by the Creator's fiat. Jus- 
tice and Mercy! alone " endure for ever.** Human power, 
founded on any lower feelings, is an audacious defiance of His 
laws, of which even the temporal punishment, however post- 
poned, is sure. The instrument may be as worthless as the 
criminaL Babylonish brutality was as profound as Assyrian, 
Persian as Egyptian : enlightened morality rejects the office 
of weighing out a little more pride to the Ninevite, a little 
more sensuality to the Babylonian, a little less falsehood to 
the Persian, — ^they were all below the level where discrimina- 
tion avaib : none of them could complain of the same injustice 
and violence which each, when strong enough, had inflicted : 
propensities tugged with propenaties, and the families of an- 
tiquity tore eadi other to pieces. 

What, it may be asked, is gained, or rather how much time 
and morality are positively lost, in the education of youth, by 
minute details of such atrocities ? It is quite sufficient that 
the student should know that such things were, without reading 
volumes of circumstantial proofii of the fact If he is to dweU 
upon military glory, would it not be better to present him 
with the devoted acts of the patriot than the ferocities of the 
aggressive warrior ? The heroes whmn Homer has arrayed 
with all the splendours of hk poetry, he has only exhibited as 
magnificent animals ; and Rkhard of England borrowed his 
distinctMn firom the kmg of Veaili. The act of the noble 
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Swiss who opened a path for his countrymen into the phalanx 
of the Austrian men-at-arms, by grasping in his embrace st 
number of their levelled lances, and fixing their points &st in 
his own bosom, is far more worthy to be remembered by the. 
young student of history, than a hundred daring deeds of the 
aggressive robbers admired as the heroes of history. As hi- 
therto written and taught, history has done much to occasion 
that prominence of the passion for arms, that delight in war, 
with its two-fold prize of glory and plunder, which has de- 
scended even to our own times ; the animal propensities still 
impelling nineteen-twentieths of social concerns : hence war 
is popular, and martial feats yet receive the loudest acclaim, 
and lead to the highest honours and the richest rewards. 

If the animal feelings uncontrolled in^Ued the tribes of 
antiquity in their external relations, it is not to be expected 
tliat we shall have to go higher for the springs of their inter- 
nal polity, which is nevertheless considered the basis of poli- 
tical wisdom for the study of the young. Asia and Egypt are 
easily disposed of; — brute despotism, based on pride and all 
the inferior feelings in the rulers, and suffered by perverted 
veneration and abject fear in the governed. This is the mo- 
notony of the propensities ; despots and slaves present no va- 
rieties; their dull station offers but one land-mark in the 
stream of human progress ; for enslaved man does not ad- 
vance. The character and actions of the tyrants were made 
up of the sensuality of the swine-sty, of whims and caprices of 
which children would now be ashamed, yet for which millions 
of human beings were sacrificed, and of cruelties in endless 
variety, to support a reign of terror, or gratify a wanton de- 
light in destruction and blood. Bricks in double tale were 
exacted, and straw was withheld. Pyramids were raised, the 
enduring monuments of gigantic childishness and oppression ; 
-olives were sacrificed to shew the tyrant's expertness in the 
use of the scimitar : — the decree went forth that, at the sound 
of the sackbut and psaltery, millions should change their 
religious faith ; and the weeping Hebrew was commanded by 
his revelling oppressors to snatch his harp from . the willow, 
and strike it to the song of Sion. 

The young politician is directed to look to the '^ free states 
of antiquity," as the Greeks and Romans are called, for mo-« 
dels for his principles, and their history is pressed upon his 
attention. But there is no genuine liberty without a moral 
foundation. During. the .period lha.t: these states were not' 
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"under the iron sceptre of a single despot, their freedom was 
no better than an animal struggle. On the one side, in the 
contest, were the rulers unceasingly grasping at vulgar power 
by vulgar means ; while on the other were the people, pro- 
foundly ignorant of their moral claims to freedom, and only 

' uniting to snap the chain, as the wild beast endeavours to do, 
because it galls him. Popular tyranny, in its turn, was exer- 
cised without either justice or mercy, and the whole weight 
of its ingratitude and oppression was sure to fall upon the 

. heads of the public benefactors especially. Solon, Miltiades, 
Aristides, Themistocles, Socrates, Cimon, and Phocion, were 

- some of the well-known victims. We do not find in the an- 

• cient states any thing resembling what we should call esta- 
blished principles of national liberty ; the people scorned to 
be slaves, but longed to be tyrants; the struggle was for 
power, not for liberty ; and power is the object of an inferior 
sentiment. Benevolence and justice are the only lasting foun- 
dations of free institutions ; these desire equal rights, privi- 
leges, and enjoyments, for the whole race ; they are inconsist- 
ent with a tendency in the governors to exclude, oppress, or 

• engross, and in the governed to overleap the self-imposed 
bounds of the social relations; in a word, they render restraint 
imnecessary. There is no durability in any government where 
the rulers do more than guard the community from excesses 
which may arise from the propensities, or where the governed 
combine to exercise any thing else than mutual goodwill, fair- 
ness, and respect for each other's rights. These were limits 
unknown in communities impelled by the propensities, like 
Greece and Rome. A counter ambition, a love of power 
snoved the great majority of even their patriots : their efforts 
were plots for their turn of ascendency. The objects of Pi- 
«istratus in Athens, and the Gracchi in Rome, were not more 

, founded on sound principles and disinterested feelings, than 
those of Catiline or Caesar. In a long contest for animal 
.ascendency, physical strength prevailed, and the despotism of 

, the Caesars terminated the anarchies and the tyrannies of the 
^' free" state of Rome. 

As teachers of politics the Greeks are no better than as 
teachers of morals. There was no virtue, in the proper mo- 
ral sense, in the Athenian people at large. Any thing resem- 
bling political worth in their leading men was neither appre- 

'.ciated nor endured. The people were merciless and unjust, 
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and of course restless, unsatisfied, and unhappy: thisisafiut 
recorded by their own historians, and inferred by those of 
modem times : it is ever the retribution of the propensities ; 
-^<< there is no rest for the wicked." The repose, the content- 
ment, the dignity, of the hi^er sentiments and intellect su- 
preme, were unknown to them ; the animal prevailed and ren« 
dered them a selfish, conceited, jealous, fickle, and turbulent 
people. Tired of kings they established archons, and Draoo 
exemplified the domination of the propensities in himself, at 
least, by his absurdly ferodous laws. Solon came after htm, 
and gave the Athenians, not the best laws, for which he saw 
them utterly unfitted, but the best they were capable of re- 
ceiving : in other words, he legislated for their inferior im- 
pulses, and legislated in vain ; his constitution of four orders 
of citizens was a political absurdity, which threw the whole 
power into the hands of the most numerous, the lowest, 
and the most ignorant. Anacharsis expressed his opinion to 
Solon that the wise deliberated, but the fools decided. In 
vain was the Areopagus re-established and a senate created 
in which measures originated ; final determination lyii^ 
with the people, passion, in other words, propensities, the en- 
gine which the demagogue wields, carried every thing ; con*- 
tinual factions agitated the people, and corruption pervaded 
all the offices and departments of the state; the selfish schemes 
or jobs of individuals, often as foolish as Uiey were profligate, 
took the place of rational and honest legislation, and the best 
citizens were sacrificed who ventured to oppose them. Such 
was the ladder by which Pisistratus climbed to sovereign 
power. Under his sons the people might have been mofe 
peaceful, but Harmodius and Aristogiton, at the expense of 
their own lives, restored what they deemed the liberty, but 
truly the popular turbulence, of Athens. They murdered 
Hipparchus; and Hippias, justly banished for his tyranny, 
gratified his revenge by bringing upon his country the pro- 
pensities of a million of Persians. The war of Pericles was a 
contest of pride, cruelty, treachery, and bad faith, and ended, 
as all warlike enterprises no better based must end, in defeat, 
disgrace, and humiliation. Both Athens and Sparta were re- 
duced to abject weakness at Mantinea, where the meteor-star 
of Epaminondas was ' quenched in victory, and the glory of 
Thebes blazed and vanished. The spirit of patriotism, selfish 
as it was, was gone among the Greeks ; the refinements of 
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luxury were the national pursuit in Attica ; poets, musicians, 
painters, and sculptors, were all in all ; and Greece fell an 
easy prey to Macedon, and ultimately to Rome. 
** In Roman history there is as little valuable political wisdom 
to be learned as in Grecian. In the Commonwealth, some 
criminal outrage brought each successive government to a 
dose. Such finished ^e kings and established the Consulate. 
Under it, the patricians, selfish, exclusive, and oppressive, re- 
duced the other classes to great distress.. The Tribunes arose, 
and the people extorted a much greater share of power than 
would have satisfied them, had the exclusive class made more 
timely concessions, — a lesson often given but never taken in 
human affidrs. The people tasted power, and the government 
became purely democratic. Justice and mercy in such strug- 
gles are out of the question ; the dominant propensities im- 
pelled the whole course of events ; the brutal injustice of one 
of the Decemvirs brought the short experiment of that power 
to a close, and restored the Consulate. The tumultuary se- 
dition of the Gracchi, of course fatal to themselves, was fol- 
lowed by a series of civil disorders, which terminated only 
with the Republic. Corruption already existed to a great 
extent, for Jugurtha twice determined an exculpatory vote of 
the Senate in his- own favour, by bribery. It was not to be 
wondered at that Sylla and Marius paid no respect to the 
rights of those who had no respect for themselves ; they were 
rivals for tlie selfish' object of uncontrolled power, and each, 
in his turn, massacred the Romans without mercy. The high 
game they played inflamed the profligate ambition of others. 
Cethegus and Catiline were the apt pupils of Marius in blood- 
shed. Pompey and Crassus rushed on the stage, bent upon being 
Syllas, and equally regardless with him of the means ; but Cae- 
sar's schemes were more deeply and ably selfish than those of 
any of the rest ; his triumvirate with Pompey and Crassus was 
a master-stroke of preparative policy : the death of Crassus 
dissolved the interested connexion, for Csesar and Pompey 
were too evidently to each other pursuing the same selfish ob- 
ject, to preserve the semblance even of union. The second tri- 
umvirate of Antony, Octavius, andLepidus, after Caesar's death, 
was perhaps the most cold-blooded ruthless tyranny which 
ever disgraced human nature; in the frightful proscription 
which followed, in which 300 senators and 3000 knights were 
put to death, the three heartless monsters by concert agreed 
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to sacrifice each some of his best friends to the vengeance or 
his associates. Antony consented to the murder of his unde 
Lucius, Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus, and Octavius 
paid the debt with the lives of Toronius, his guardian, and 
Cicero, his friend. The triumvirate, like other copartneries 
founded on selfishness, broke up whenever circumstances gave 
the basest of the associates the chance of reigning alone. Al- 
though Octavius owed Philippi to Antony, he effected his 
ruin at Actium. Cleopatra's share of the moral sentiments 
shone forth in her desertion of her lover with her galleys in 
the heat of the action, and her affectionate offer to abandon 
him to the mercy of the conqueror. This baseness was even 
too much for Octavius ; or, more probably, he saw that he did 
not require its aid, as both lovers were in his power, iand he 
intended to have delighted the populace of Rome, by an ex- 
hibition of them, chained to his triumphal chariot. They pre- 
ferred self-destruction. Lepidus disappeared in his own in- 
significance, and Octavius returned to Rome sole master of 
the Roman empire. 

It is unnecessary to detain the reader with the Roman Em- 
pire : the character of the people became more and more corrupt- 
ed and debased. The proclivity, which Sallust dates from the 
fate of Carthage,* proceeded in the accelerating ratio of a falling 
body. Every one knows the merits of the different emperors, 
and is well aware that, according as the prince was a man or 
a brute, the Roman people revived or suffered : unfortunately 
the latter character belonged to a great majority of the em- 
perors. 

Little is to be gained by studying the history of the bar- 
barism which overthrew and overspread the Roman empire, 
in the varieties of Huns, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Lombards, 
Franks, &c. It would be difficult to find one institution in 
the dark ages founded in mercy, or any feeling higher than a 
rude and despotic justice, or artificial honour, the offspring of 
chivalry. Christianity, with its humanizing powers, was for 
many centuries intercepted, and the most debasing system of 
fraud substituted in its place, which ever cheated mankind. 
A dense and noxious fog was interposed between the nations 
of Europe, and the vivifying rays of Christian morality. 

Before history can be properly taught, it must be properly 

* *< Ante Carthaginem deletam — metus hostilis in bonis artibus civitatem 
retinebat. Sed ubi ilia formido mentibus decessit, lascivia atque superbia 
invasere.'' 
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written. It must be written under the direction of ah enlight- 
ened philosophy of mind and human nature, and the sound 
ethics of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect. 
It ought to be viewed as a record of the manifestations of the 
faculties of man, and — the distinction of the animal from the 
moral faculties, the truth that creation is arranged on the 
principle of favouring virtue, being kept in view — ^its events 
should be classed according to their relation to the higher or 
lower feelings of humanity ; exalting the former as worthy of 
approval and imitation ; and reprobating the latter according 
to their place in the scale of vice or crime, to which, in abuse, 
they essentially belong. The historian thus guided would not 
worship the faJse splendour of the Greeks and Romans, — a 
worship too unequivocally indicative of a sympathy in our- 
selves with the lower feelings, out of which that false splen- 
dour arose ; — ^but tracing through all their ramifications and 
tortuosities, to their ultimate inevitable retribution, acts fun- 
damentally immoral or criminal, would sternly refuse to them 
the slightest shelter from universal execration, in the most 
dazzling feats of heroism, the most magnificent dispensation 
of plunder, the finest taste, or most gorgeous magnificence. 
The same guiding principles would impart to history a philo- 
sophical character, which would give it the highest practical 
value, and instead of an unedifying monotony of vice and 
crime, would render it a continued illustration of principle, 
and an instructive guide to national practice. 

However history may yet be written, it surely need not be 
taught to the young through the medium of the animal pro- 
^pensities. Ancient history would require great and judicious 
abridgment, and a new code of instruction, for its convey- 
.ance. A knowledge of the past existence of the various 
tribes of men, with the chronology of their rise and fall as 
nations, is of course indispensable. A very summary sketch 
of dieir crimes, avoiding their interminable details, would be 
sufficient to illustrate the dominion of the lower feelings 
which brought on their fall. To minds exalted by moral 
training, details of barbarism and blood will be intolerably te- 
dious and disgusting ; false glare being at an end, volumes 
filled with re-enactments of the same animal manifestations 
will no longer be endured. Afler exhausting Asiatic and 
Egyptian selfishness, sensualities, cruelties, brutalities, and 
absurdities, a repetition of tlie very same abominations mutato 
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nomine^ in Grecian annals, and yet again, when done with 
these, in Roman, would be a most irksome task, and a mise- 
rable waste of time. In a judicious abridgment nothing really 
valuable, even as matter of warning, need be lost ; nothing 
which marks the development of the faculties, and the pro- 
gress of human improvement, with the motives of action and 
the events in their connection as effects from causes ; while 
all the varieties of injustice, individual and national, should 
receive their right names, and fraud, treachery, aggression, 
robbery and murder, which we justly reprobate when perpe- 
trated in private life, be given over to tenfold execration 
when committed on a large scale ; when millions are slaugh- 
tered by an Alexander, a Csesar, or a Napoleon, when king- 
doms are plundered and nations enslaved. The race would 
be retrograding instead of advahcing, if there were not much 
to avoid in the actings of men who lived when the world was 
greatly younger and less experienced than it is now: for 
" the wisdom of our ancestors" — an entity generally of doubt- 
ful reality at any time — becomes a perfect solecism when it 
draws back to the eras x>f positive barbarism. In the progress 
of civilization useful details will be amplified. The dark ages, 
^th the exception of those singular manifestations of excited 
propensities and insane veneration, the Crusades, which have 
done good as warning beacons — scarcely possess any interest 
founded in utility. But from the period of the revival of 
learning and science, the working of the faculties affords a 
great and progressive increase of lessons, and from the Refor- 
mation downwards, the history of England is replete with in- 
struction. Even of that history since the Reformation an 
enlightened morality would reform the inculcation, and allot 
more discriminately, than is almost ever done, their proper 
places, according to a sound philosophy, to the characters, 
acts, customs, and institutions of our predecessors. Thus 
would the character of history be elevated, and its usefulness 
increased. When it had less of war, it would have more of 
society's natural state, peace, and would become less a chro- 
nicle exclusively of kings and governments, and more a true 
picture of the successive generations of the human race ; a 
valuable record of experience, holding the relation to the phi- 
losophy of man of a gradual induction of facts, capable of 
being systematised into a code of practical principles, with a 
beneficial application to every department of human afiairs. 
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It remains only, on this important head, to observe, that his- 
tory, taught as now recommended, should be one of the latest 
subjects of study ; when imparted as a mere chronicle or 
succession of &cts it matters httle whether it tasks the young 
or the advanced ; but addressed to the reflecting powers <S* 
the student, it ought to be delayed till these are developed ; 
addressed as it is to the memory alone it is forgotten, and - 
even when remembered, is scarcely, by the educated them- 
selves, applied to any practical use whatever. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

• ON POPULAR EDUCATION AS THE DOTY OF THE NATION — ► 
PLAN PROPOSED. 

Burdens from popular ignorance — Education ought to be free — Working 
classes cannot obtain it — Always has been at public expense — School fees 
— Voluntary schools precarious — Working class indifferent-— Gratis ex- 
periment — Claims of working class — They pay b«ilk of taxes — NatioB 
must educate thenu— Commissioners — Minister — Code — The Wkat of 
education — Course of books — Practical arrangements— Proposed building 
and airing ground— School and scientific apparatus — Normal schools for 
training teachers-^First and seeond grants — Control and superintendence 
— No lack of teachers — Legitimate compulsion on parents— Something 
immediately to be done — Extract from the Edinburgh Review. 

Popular ignorance is an enormons national evil. The ig- 
norance, almost total, of seven-eighths of the British people, 
to say nothing of the reproach with which it covers us, is full 
of danger to our social system, and even affects deeply our 
daily well-being. A great proportion of our burdens must be 
placed to its account ; it peoples our prisons and our hospi- 
tals, desolates our land with pauperism, and taxes us for the 
costly machinery of police establishments and criminal judi- 
cature ; while it largely deducts from the happiness of every 
feeling man, to witness and live surrounded by the nameless 
and numberless sufferings which it entails upon an immense 
portion of our countrymen. From these sufferings ihey have 
a claim on that system called the nation, for deliverance. The 
associating principle of a nation is protection to all from those 
evils which are too strong for individual exertion. It bestirs 
itself when pestilence stalks abroad, and the unseen arrow 
wounds by noon-day ; this is urgent, and fear performs its 
office. It rises with all the excitation of the belligerent fa- 
culties to make war, and pours forth its treasures like a tor- 
rent* Pride and rage are uncalculating paymasters. But 

* The combinations which led to the victory of Waterloo, in other words, 
the expenses to Britain of the memorable ** Hundred days," was forty miL 
lions of pounds Sterling I 
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the war against ignorance is made to wait ; it rouses not pride, 
nor flatters vanity ; the spread of that pestilence excites no 
panic. Benevolence and justice, the moving forces to that 
contest, are unimpassioned, tranquil, and slow ; and although 
we never admit that a treaty with popular ignorance is even 
to be thought of, we are content to live on in so lengthened a 
truce with the enemy, as to amount to the same thing. Ac- 
customed most erroneously to consider education as a wanty 
for the supply of which all are willing to pay, there are per- 
haps none of our old hahits of thinking, now undergoing ex- 
amination, which will receive a more violent concussion than 
this, when the tliesis is boldly and unqualifiedly propounded, 
as it now humbly is, that the education of the children 
OF the manual-labour class ought to be free, — ^free as 
the air they breathe, — ^milk without money and without price. 
If this novel proposition be deliberately weighed, it will be 
fotmd that to deny it is to exclude popular education alto- 
gether from being a part of the social system. The argument 
for throwing open liberally the doors of our schools to the 
children of the manual- labour class is twofold, — 1*^, That class 
cannot command any thing deserving the name of education 
for their children ; and, 2«?, They have an undoubted claiin 
for it on the Nation. 

\stt It is notorious, that the labour, the over-labour, of the 
working man is barely sufficient, and too often insufficient, to 
provide food, clothing, lodging, and fuel, for his family. This 
15 true when he is industrious, conscientious, and temperate ; 
but the state of his family is greatly worse if he be addicted 
to drinking, or any other expensive selfish indulgence. We 
must take the fact as it stands, that this last mentioned source 
of impoverishment actually exists, and operates to a very great 
extent ; so that jf the children of the industrious and tempe- 
rate labourer are not educated, there can be no hope at all 
for those of the reckless and the sensual. The object is ren- 
dered still more unattainable when we reflect what it is that 
is to be attained; what the education is which, from two 
years of age to fourteen, is requisite to elevate the people, 
physically, morally, and intellectually, from their present 
threefold degradation. A humble attempt has been made 
to describe it in the 4th and 5th Chapters of this treatise ; 
and I would ask any competent person who has read these 
chapters, and who agrees with me in thinking that the educa- 
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tion there described is the education wanted for the peofde^ 
to judge whether by any efforts of their own, individual or 
combined, the manual*labour class can command that educa- 
tion for their children, over and above the maintenance of 
themselves and their families ? They are quite as adequate 
to the expenses of a war. The very materiel of efficient edu- 
cation is far beyond their reach ; the ground, the buildings, 
the apparatus, the implements ; and as much so is the pre- 
vious most necessary education of teachers, themselves an 
army in number.* An a priori statement of this array of 
difficulties might suffice, but the fact is, that the idea of the 
manual-labour class educating their children, beyond a slight 
aid to that object, has never been, because it cannot be, enter* 
tained* The boasted parochial schools of Scotland are built 
and endowed by the public ; the teacher's house, garden, and 
salary, are found him by the same public ; while the school 
fees payable by the pe<^le for their children are inadequate 
even to keep up the establishment, and are looked to as a 
mere aid to the teacher's alter all too scanty means. In 
the towns, all the experiments of Lancasterian and In&nt 
schools are made mainly at the public expense ; they were 
else quite beyond the reach of the class for whose benefit 
^ey are established. It matters not that they are erected 
and endowed by partial voluntary contributions, and not by 
general assessment ; my present purpose is to shew that they 
were not, because they could not be, procured by the work- 
ing classes themselves. But such establishments are of most 
limited extent, and far short of a title 'to be called public in- 
stitutions ; and moreover, even in them, the weekly pittance 
demanded from the parents for their children's attendance, in 
aid of the subscribed frinds, is partially and irregularly paid, 
and operates to multitudes, and those most jie^ng educa- 
tion, as a positive exclusion. We are not called upon to ac- 
count for this, — although it is easily accounted for in pinch- 
ing want and profligate habits, which oflen leave not the 
pence requhred, or devote them to the gin-shop,-— it is enough 
that it is known and felt to be true. The weekly fee of two- 
pence has thmned the ranks of the Edinburgh model In&nt 
school, till its directOTS look upon it more as a sort of MiaffUi 

* The number of registered teachers of botK sexes under the nactumal 
system of Pmssm, is 27,000 and upwiMk In Fhmot tlltre wiU W 10,000 
more ; lor tkero an 37,000 oommunes. 
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meserve the invaluable system, than a full establishment. 
The institution was calculated for 250 or 300 in&nts ; but 
for three years and a half, in spite of the undiminished zeal 
and activity of an excellent teacher, in spite of the exertions 
of the directors, and not less of the directresses, to increase 
the numbers, and in spite of many expedients, to tempt and 
almost coax the people to enter their children, 100 have been 
the full average attendance ! * But there is another circum- 
stance which must tell with tenfold force in the present argu- 
ment, namely, that hundreds are of a class above the grade 
for whom the institution was chiefly intended ; the appear** 
ance and clothing of the children, their finery even, on exhi- 
bition-days, and the general character and aspect of the pa- 
rents themselves, all bespeak the more respectable class of 
work-people ; while to those who need it most the school is 
shut, by die charge of twopence a-week for one child, and a 
penny for every other child of the same family. 

But again, the parish schools of Scotland have endured foi* 
two centuries just because they do not depend on volimtary 
support. For the permanence of the establishments now sup-* 
ported by voluntary contribution, their best firiends are full 
of fears. It is well known that, over the whole country, they 
are occasionally dropping, like lights extinguished in the deep 
obscure, '^ like stars from the firmament casff A solitary 
Lancasterian school, of about 600 pupils, is supported in 
Edinburgh ; while an almost periodical statement is reported 
by its (Erectors that it is running in debt, and must soon 
shut its doors unless more libeially treated. The Infant 
school, too, has been a model to only two additional esta- 
blishments ; and has not only made Httle progress in clear- 

* The nambers alone have fallen off, the system continues vigorous. 

t In No. 117 of the Edinburgh Review, page 8, is the following passage : 
** In Henly-on- Thames, there has been a tolerable British school. The 
Committoe on fhe spot, however, were seized with the notion that they 
should like to have an Infant School. The British School was abcordinglj 
allowed to drop, but no infant school succeeded. So precarious is the tenure 
of wiendowed schools. We may mention also, in proof of their liability to 
accident, a state of things by no means uncommon in the midland counties, 
in which sons of respectable farmers have grown up to men*s estate without 
even the elements (k education. That they were accustomed to receive in 
Dames* schools ; but during the time when prices were high, and the farnnfrs 
prosperous, they sent their children to boarding-schools and academies. Bad 
times returned, and the children were recalled ; but the Dames' school had 
disappeared." 
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ing an original large debt, but is just able to subsist from 
year to year ; how much longer we dare not say. Mr Wood's 
name is itself sufficient to nudntain a numerous and vigorous 
school, though that establishment also receives and requires 
voluntary public aid. In short, the whole system of volunta- 
rily supported education is precarious, and limited far short of 
the exigencies of the working classes. Besides, it is yet ano- 
ther load unfairly laid upon benevolence by selfishness, which 
is content to reap the benefit of what others pay for. In 
Edinburgh, we are, and have been for some time, at what is 
called a '^ stand still," and it is presumed that we are a pretty 
fiur type of other places. An hundred other charities burden 
and exhaust the benevolent, who, as was formerly observed, 
are to the ison-contributing public of these places as one to 
one hundred I Of the rest, multitudes never give on any ac- 
count whatever ; ^* it is not in their way f some do make a 
rare exception of a particularly popular and showy occasion ; 
steady, noiseless, stated philantiiropic expenditure is rare, nor 
is even theU unvarying. This is well known to the anxious 
directors of some charities which have ceased to be novel ; 
other* charities, bad times, general suffering, year after year 
thin their subscription lists ; the institutions struggle on for 
some time longer by various expedients, contractuig their 
usefulness, and heavily taxing their conductors over and above 
their labour ; at last they die, and a subscription to bury them 
and wind up their affairs is attempted, and fails ! But pay 
for it who may, the education of the working classes never 
has been and never will, for it cannot, be pmd by themselves. 
Besides inability, there is another obstacle to any thing like 
effort by that class to obtain education for their children, and 
that is, their utter indifference to it, arising from ignorance of 
its advantages. The very ignorance which we deplore is a 
mountainous barrier in the way of its own removal. The 
road must be levelled and smoothed, and almost strewed with 
flowers, to tempt the prevailing apathy to it. It is proverbial, 
but erroneous, that a thing must be paid for before it is va- 
lued, and many will tell us that the working class will not 
care to send their children to our gratis schools. Now that 
has not yet been tried ; but it has, on trial, been found to be 
most certainly true that the maxim reversed holds good, viz. 
that a thing must be valued befoi:e it is paid for ; and hence 
the empty halls of the pence-exacting schools. It seems an 
experiment well worth the while of the Government, who 
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must ultimately hare to deal .with the great question, to gua- 
rantee, for a year or two, the loss to two or three infant 
schools that shall arrange to open their doors gratis. From 
many indications, and from inquiries made hy them among 
the poorer classes, Mr Dun and Mr Milne, the teachers of 
the Edinburgh Lancasterian and model In£int schools, have 
informed the author, that they entertain no doubt that their 
schools would be quite fiill in a few days on that footing.* 
This might be expected by attention to the most obvious hu- 
man motives. The parent must be depraved indeed, or in- 
sane, who should [H-efer being annoyed with wretchedly cared 
for children at home, or seeing them playing in the kennels 
of the streets, in filth and wickedness, to placing them in the 
safety, comfort, and, to them, luxury of an Infant school. If 
they could be tempted cmly to bring them there, the children 
themselves would most certainly come back a^ain ; would the 
p&renta — could they, hinder them ? Let us once have the 
children, and we are sure of their return ; they will make no 
-demand on their parents on Monday morning for the non-ex- 
isting twopence, which has gone for whisky on Saturday night 
or Sunday ; the poor child is probably sent or driven out of 
doors at any rate ; he will infallibly find his way to the Infant 
school ; and when once there, he may in most cases be count- 
•ed upon, not only for the whole period of that first school,' but 
for transference to the more advanced school of our fifth 
chapter, also opened to him gratis ; and there also he will 
. make out the total term. 

2e%, The manual-labour class have a claim on the nation 
for the means of educating their children. If education can- 
not be adapted for the people but at an expense which would 
■overwhelm any means short of national, it must be provided 
by the nation. But this is but another form for ^the expres- 
sion that it must.be provided by the people themselves ; not 

' * Both these teachers declare that their school-fees are irregularly paid. 
In the Lancasterian scarcely one-half are paid when due, and a great propor. 
tion is never recovered. In the Infant school it is better, though there 
likewise irregular. Mr Dun knows when a pupil will cease to come back ; 
it is after running some weeks in arrear. He has often made the experiment 
of seeing the parents, and on wiping off the score, has found the pupil come 
back agadn. Mr Dun and Mr Milne state, that the opinion in favour of 
gratis teaching is from experience general among the teachers themselves. 
The boys in the Lancasterian School are about 300,.~they used to be 500. 
:If the doors were opened gratis, a larger number than 500 would attend with 
alacrity. There are about 300 girls. 

O 
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in a partial and inefficient way, but by the equable meam of 
a general contribution passing through the cotters of the state. 
The waters would but partially irrigate the soil if they were 
not first carried by evaporation hi^ into the atmosj^ere, and 
scattered in genial and Reading showers over the whole &ce 
of the land* 

From some few direct taxes the manual-labour daas is exempt- 
ed ; but that dass being seven^ighths of the population, must 
bear an immense proportion of the indirect taxation. They 
arC) after all, the grand consumers, and nearly every thing 
they consume is in some way or other taxed. What have 
they in return for this? They have protection. Of what? 
they have no property tp protect, and their manual-still or 
C(^)acity of labour needs no protection ; their persons require 
Httle, already protected as they are by ^eir poverty ; the pro- 
tection of the capital that pays thdur labour is a fiur-fetched 
value to them for their contribution to the public burdens. 
They are entitled to some more palpable and durect return, 
and ndiat can that be more natural, more blessed, than educa- 
tion for their children, 

<( Dropping like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath," 

and vivifying and fructifying all it &Us upon. It is an error 
to call this groHs education ; the working classes pay for it 
not only in their extaosive c^tribution to the indirect taxa- 
tion, but in sustaining by theis>. labour the entire physical^&- 
bric of the community. For this they bestow one-half, and 
ofien more, of the twenty-four hours, three-fourths of their 
waking time ; and that for a remuneration which their num- 
bers render limited.«nd inadequate. If that remuneration be 
barely sufficient to provide necessaries for their families, can 
we yet reduce it farther by proposing that, over and above 
their labour and4)urden of taxes, they shall provide educa^n, 
such as it ought to be, for their children ?..IjIo I education 
denied to seven-eighths of a people^ should iouse a nwon's 
energies. That it wiU be costly these is «o concealing, but 
it must be attained at any cost. We must go to war with 
ignorance, and wage it uncompromisingly till it is conquered. 
No half measure mUX succeed ; the effort must be powerful, 
simultaneous, and worthy of a great people. It must have all 
the <^ agitation" of a mighty event ; << the people must take 
the matter into their own hands;^ this meaning, not that the 
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people are expected to make unconnected and ui\^y6tematic 
efforts to educate themselves, but that they are to urge the 
great measure on the Government, as one which they have 
at heart, and for which they are willing to pay, provided all 
are naade to pay in the fair proportion of an equable tax.* 
But to the Government they leave the mode of applying the 
ways and means so provided ; they will thence best secure 
that uniformity of plan which will enlighten all the land, and 
bring it within the circle of one vast united family ; in most 
beneficial contrast to the phases it now exhibits, general igno^ 
ranee diversified with a little knowledge in the garb of a har- 
lequin, with no two of its patches alike. 

As a commencement to the glorious meastire of national 
education, which is destined to illustrate the legislature that 
carries it through, its merits should be discussed fully and 
freely in both Houses of Parliament, and resolutions voted in 
its &vour. Petitions will not be W£uiting, when the subject is 
" agitated" by the legislature, the press, and the associations, all 
combining to enlighten the public upon it, and render it popidar. 
When the legislature has, by resolutions, recognised the prin- 
ciples, first, THAT THB EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, FROM TWO 
YEARS OF AGE TO FOURTEEN, OUGHT TO BE FURNISHED AT 

THB NATIONAL EXPENSE ; and, secondly, that the national 

SYSTEM should BE DIRECTED BY THE GOVERNMENT, the Way 

will be paved for the first act of Parliament which will em- 
power his Majesty to name Ccpimissioners, under the super- 
intendence of his Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment,! to constitute a Board of Public Education, whose duty, 
under the responsibility of a minute report to Parliament, it 
shall be, Firsty after the most extensive inquiries into existing 
improvements, not merely in this country, where there is yet 

* A great asBodation has just been formed in London for that purpose, to 
be joined by affiliations in all the great towns. . Manchester was the first, and 
Kirkaldy the second, to form proyincial associations. 

t Prussia and France have each a Minister of Public Instruction, and the 
magnitude of the National object would warrant a similar appointment in this 
country. In this proposition I ^m anticipated by the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 117, p. 30, — ** In England, where iJmost erery thing is to do, and a 
great deal to be undone, we doubt whether any thing can be effected of per- 
manent utility, without a Minister of Public Instruction. The duties of the 
Home Office are already too heavy. The only way to secure unity, promp. 
titude, energy, and we may add impartiality, in any organised system of na- 
tiomd education, is to lodge the undivided responsibility in the hands of a 
public officer, and to limit his duties to that great object." 
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but little to boast of, but in countries which have made, and 
are making, popular education a grand national object, such 
as Prussia and France, and guided by sound philosophical 
principle, to prepare a system of primary education — a Code 
of Instructions, or directory for the teacher^s guidance, ads^- 
ed to all classes of the community, and with a special eye to 
the elementary education of the manual-labour class, f^ysical 
moral, and intellectual. The vital importance of such a code 
needs no illustration. On the table of every school in the 
country, it would be the teacher's rule, guide, warrant, and 
limit, and secure to the pupil education on an enlightened 
plan, and that uniform from one end of the empire to the 
other. This is of immense moment. There is a vague talk 
on the subject of popular education, even among its zealous 
friends, which appears never to get beyond the machinery, the 
multiplication of schools, and tibe methods of teaching ; but 
few seem to think it at all necessary to settle the point, what 
is to be taught. In M», we of this country have the course 
clear for us immeasurably to shoot ahead of both Prussia and 
France. It would occupy too much space to detail here the 
WHAT of education in those countries on their new popular 
system. Those who have read their reports must have been 
struck with the preponderating impcn-tance allotted to the ma- 
chinery, — ^to the minister of public instruction, the boards, the 
normal schools, the primary schools, the control and visitation, 
the uniformity, borrowed from the very war-oflSce and the 
barracks. This is all very right, so far as it goes ; but the 
education conveyed by all these appliances appears yet to rise 
very little above the old routine. We miss, in the very front 
of the system^ a provision for Infant Education, and for the 
chief object of all education, to which every thing else ought 
to be subservient, early practical moral training. We find no 
provision made for imparting to the pupil a knowledge of him- 
self, and of Creation as related to him. Languages, geo- 
graphy, mathematics, history, music, drawing, penmanship, 
are all excellent branches, but they are too apt to be thought 
the whole of school objects. The desiderated British Code of 
the sybstaTkce of education may be made to exceed any thing 
yet known ; and, borrowed, as it would be, by the very coun- 
tries from which we have copied the machinery, will overpay 
the boon. Besides a Code of Instructions, the Board win 
adopt a course or series of School Books, which shall embrace 
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the most perfect and complete system of elementary educa- 
tion which talent can furnish.* 

Secondly, The next duty of the Board will, of course, be 
the framing of a practical scheme of popular education for 
the country at large, — ^namely, the localizing of schools ; the 
kind of school for each locality, best adapted to confer on the 
place as much of the improved educational system as possi- 
ble ; and, as the first step after the general plan is fixed, the 
best mode of training the niunerous teachers who will be re- 
quired for so immense an undertaking. 

1. The localities pointed out in the familiar parochial divi- 
sions of the country seem quite unexceptionable. A school 
on the improved plan in every parish would realise the noble 
scheme to the utmost practical or wished-for extent. It is 
quite unnecessary to enter here into minute details ; when 
principle is established, practice comes naturally to the hand. 
By returns obtained, through Lords-Lieutenant, from local 
authorities, the educational wants of the most remote parish 
may be familiarly known to the Board ; the numbers of chil- 
dren ; the distances from a central site for the school ; and all 
other statistical information bearing on the great object. In 
large towns, the number of schools adequate to the population 
will be regulated by a division into districts. This, besides 
many other obvious advantages, will incite to attendance, es- 
pecially in the Infant school, by vicinity to the pupil's home* 

2. The WHAT to be taught, as it has been above called, 

* The above hint has not been given in vain. The enterprize has actual, 
ly been commenced by those able journalists the Messrs Chambers of Edin- 
burgh ; and five numbers of an Educational Course, from the cradle to four- 
teen years of age, are already published. From the talents and the virtue 
of these gentlemea,—>from their extensive knowledge, and command of know- 
ledge, and from their gigantic mechanical means, of stereotype and steam- 
press, their connections and means of circulation, this noble work will be nobly 
performed. Already the public have hailed the undertaking by their appro- 
bation of its first fruits. The volumes on Infant Education and on English Lite- 
rature, have had each a sale of several thousand copies ; while those on British 
History, Introduction to Science, and Chemistry (the last by Dr Reid), are, 
for the time, running an equally prosperous course. The series of books for 
the Irish Government Schools, chiefly, it is believed, arranged by Dr Mac- 
arthur, under the superintendence of the enlightened Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr Whately, and the Rev. Mr Carlisle, have likewise great merits and are 
an immense advance on any thing that preceded them. There is no reason 
why these schools should not adopt any numbers of the Chambers' course 
which they yet need, the Introduction to History, and to Science, for ex- 
ample, and the Elements of Chemistry. 
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will guide even the architect. The nze of his building being 
regulated by the number of pupils in the parish, or town dis- 
tnctf the structure, for such a plan of education, let us sup- 
pose, as is humbly proposed in this treatise, is obvious, — an 
oblong building, with enclosed ground on both sides of it. On 
the ground-floor there will be a hall for the Infant School, 
and over it a hall for the advanced school, taught either en- 
tire, or in two divisions which will require another hall over 
the second proposed; but all under one roof, which every 
builder knows is a great saving. A most important moral 
advantage wiU result from the infant and advanced school 
being in one building, namely, a feeling that they are parts of 
the same system ; the child of six ascends to the hall above, 
as a matter as much of course as his growing older ; and that 
without an interval of a year or two between the infant and 
more advanced school, justly complained of by teachers as too 
common, during which much that has been acquired is lost 
The upper hall or halls will enter from the other side, without 
interference with the infant school, and the airing-ground will 
be larger or deeper, to give room, not only for gymnastic ex- 
ercises, but for simple workshops, gardening, and other ma- 
nual employments.* 

In the infant school hall will be all the apparatus of that sys- 
tem, already well known and ready to be furnished. In the 
advanced school will be established, in proper cabinets and 
repositories, all the means of illustration, scientific and other, 
which are wanted for the series of lessons there to be taught. 
There is now great amplification, and of course economy, in 
chemical apparatus for the elementary experiments ; while in 
mechanical there is a capability of much abridgment of mate* 
rial, and of substitution for the more costly instruments. For 
example, all the elementary experiments in pneumatics, for- 
merly performed with the large air-pump, which costs above 
L.30, can be performed with Mr Chalmers's ingenious inven- 
tion, which can be had for L.3. In what I have called the 
Code for the schools, the apparatus will be all described and 
valued ; and the great demand, with competition, would faci- 
litate the supply.f 

* It is asramed that, both in the in&nt and advanctd ichools, boys aad 
jprlrare educated in the same hall, only sitting apart. They never can b« 
more improvinglj or saftly together. 

t Dr Raid has provided a complete chemical apparatus in the most por. 
table bulk, which can be furnished for L.2, 5s. 
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3. The Board should proceed forthwith to mature a mode 
of fitting the future teachers for their important office. It is 
perhaps one of the most beneficial results of a great national 
plan, that the superintended uniformity will secure qualified 
teachers, without whom the whole system would be a mock- 
ery, worse even than the present. The schools for teachers 
are called Normal Schools in Prussia, and are also known in 
Switzerland. Young men are assembled in considerable 
numbers, and instructed and trained in the branches to be 
taught, and the art of teaching, and a provision is made for 
their travelling expenses and moderate maintenance, when 
attending these preparative seminaries. The certainty of em- 
ployment as teachers secures even a competition for admis- 
sion, so that selection becomes necessary. It is humbly sug- 
gested that as many of these schools for teachers should be 
established, as shall be deemed by the Commissioners adequate 
to train the required number of teachers, and be situated in 
different convenient localities. Well qualified instructors of 
these schools could even now be procured, and still more when 
there shall exist a Code for their standard, and a course of 
books for their guidance. In order the better to secure uni- 
formity, the commencement should be made with one per- 
fectly organized Normal School, which should be attended by 
able men intended for teachers of other Normal Schools. 
Havmg stated fully my ideas on the formation of a model 
Normal School in a short pamphlet, I have thought it best to 
print it entire.* 

The teacher of the more advanced school will no doubt be 
the better fitted for his office, the more extended his attain- 
ments ; that is, he will not teach the elements of chemistry, 
medianical philosophy, or astronomy, worse, that he has him- 
self advanced much farther in these sciences : and from what 
I have witnessed in the teachers of improved schools, both 
Lancasterian and Infant, there may be expected, if oppor- 
tonity be enjoyed, energetic and persevering self-improve- 
ment. Of course a diploma from any of the Normal Schools 
will be taken as credentials of qualification ; and it ought to 
be rigidly eiacted by the legislature, that no one not posses- 
sed of that evidence of his having completed the prescribed 
time in the preparative school, should be appointed teacher of 
any of the national seminaries. There cannot of course be 
exercised any control over the education of teachers general- 

* Appendix, No. V. 
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ly, but the public would soon come to prefer those trained at 
the Normal Schools. 

As it will require at least two years to educate the teachers, 
called Seminants by the Prussians, the finance of the measure 
will be regulated accordingly. The first grant will constitute 
the Commissioners, the Board sitting in London.* They 
should be enabled to devote their time exclusively to ma- 
turing the measure, over and above the preparation of the 
Educational Code. The same grant wiU establish the first 
Normal School, and provide for the total or partial mainte- 
nance of the Seminants during their attendance at that semi- 
nary ; while the second, and of course the largest, grant, will 
be called for when it is necessary to. build and endow the 
schoob. It has already been said that that grant must be 
large : it must be told in millions and raised by loan^ like the 
ways and means of a warlike outfit, or the compensation of 
the West India proprietors. This will stagger the public who 
are unprepared to connect the benefit with the cost, and the 
grants will be sorely grudged ; but the country, when more 
enlightened, will come to see and acknowledge that the trea- 
sure of Britain never was, and never can be, more beneficial- 
ly expended. After the first erection of a school in eadi 
parish, the annual current expense will be, although absolute- 
ly costly, comparatively light : but it is a burden which the 
nation will bear the more willingly, the more enlightened they 
become, the more they are divested of that indifference, if not 
indisposition, to popular education, of which ignorance of its 
real nature and value is the cause. The current expenses 
should be provided for by a parish rate. 

The Board will exercise the most rigid surveillance over 
the Normal schools, and subsequent parish schools. The pa- 
r^h teacher ought to be liberally paid, quite as liberally as the 
parish minister, while his attainments wUl secure to him an 
elevation in society, far beyond what the '^ schoolmaster^ has 
yet enjoyed. But to keep up zeal, and prevent the sedative 
effect of endowment, aU the national school teachers should 
be appointed triennaily ; when reappointment will depend up- 
on previous conduct. The Board ought to have the sole ap- 

* The situation of Ireland is peculiar ; it would require consideration how 
far what is already well done in that country should be modified into unifor- 
mity with any different system that may be adopted for this Island, especially 
in machinery. There it less doubt about the substance of the education; 
this should, and may be, uniform every where. 
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poiatment of teachers, and the power of dkinifisal for suffi- 
cient reason. Their diploma of qualification will be granted 
on examination, by Examiners appointed^ not by the Board 
but by the Government. Returns at stated periods should be 
made to the Board, by the teachers, of the condition and pro- 
gress of their schools ; and these should be countersigned by 
the Justices of the Peace and Clergy in the pariih, who should 
have power, and be enjoined to visit, the school at all times, 
and examine it once w twice a-^year. Occasional inspections 
by Inspectors appointed by the Board, going in circuit, so 
that the whole schools may be inspected in l£e course of a 
certain number of years, and their state published, would fur- 
nish a motive to teachers, justices, and nunisters, alike to do 
their duty. 

It is not likely that there will be any lack of applicants for 
admission into the Normal schools, and these previously pos<- 
sessed, for this should be conditioned^ of all the instrumentary 
attainments of ordinary education, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, mathematics, &c. The want of chan- 
nels of usefulness and subsistence for well educated young 
men, is severely felt all over the country. Not oiily will a 
more respectable reward for their qualifications offer an in- 
ducement, which is at present unheard of, to follow the liberal 
profession of instructors, but the avocation itself will, in its 
excitement to the faculties, so far exceed all the power which 
belongs to the present dull system, as to engage a much higher 
order of minds than those that are forced into emplo3rment 
for mere bread. This has been most forcibly exemplified in 
the Wilderspin infant schools.^ 

It has been already observed that there will be no want of 
pupils to fill the ranks of such schools as the national schools 
ought to be. The parents, it has been said, will scarcely 
hinder the resort of their chilcken to these places of safety and 
improvement, unless worked upon by some counteracting in-* 
fluence* Besides the disrepute, which will become greater as 
the system extends, of withholding education firom meir chil- 
dren, from mere indolence or perversity, the community, who 
pay &r the advantages which are thus rejected, will come to 
apply a more intelligible stimulus to these selfish recusants, in 
form of refiasal of work or domestic service to themselves, and 
the assurance that they will be refused to their children, not 
only as an expression of reproach, but because the educated 
* S$t Appendix, No. L 
P 
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young workmen will certainly be more skilfiil and more trust- 
worthy. Besides this, municipal powers, privileges, and ad- 
vantages, should all be made to depend upon die evidence 
produced by the claimant that he attended bona ^fide one of 
the schools, for the appointed period ; and if, at the time of 
his application, he has children of the stated age, that they 
are actually hcnafde attending one oX the schools. I allode 
to the elective franchise, votes for local offices, and eligibflity 
to fill them, parish relief, certificates of character, promotion 
in, and even admission into, the army and navy, &c. This 
seems the utmost limit of compulsion^ ^ it ought to be so call- 
ed, which seems either practicable or desirable. Even so 
much will be required in comparatively few instances, and 
these only in the first working of the system. The privilege^ 
the high privilege, of education wifi soon recommend itself 
and be eagerly coiuted both by parents and children.* 

As the proposal of compelling parents to send their childres 
to school, especially if the compulsion be direct^ as it is in 
Prussia, has excited much indignation, as a redly Prussian 
invasion of the liberty of the subject, it may tend to mode- 
rate that feeling to state a consideration which probal^y is 
not apt to occur to those who think or talk on the matter. 
The law compels parents to maintain their own children, that 
they may not be chargeable to the public. But what is ^uA 
evil compared to the evil of the same children left uneducated 
being nuisances to the community as criminals. It is of more 
consequence to the public that the children shall be educated 
than even maintained ; but the burden of the fidfilment of 
the more important duty is the lighter of the two to the pa- 
rents, for a proper national system will provide education 
free ; whereas the maintenance of the children is compelled, 
though at the entire expense of the parents. Besides being^ 
free, the secular education must, as formerly argued, be di- 
vested of all sectarian character. Compulsion otherwise would 
be persecution. This of itself is reason enough for taking 
religious instruction out of the secular school. Indeed it ren- 
ders that course altogether imperative. It may Luther tend 
to reconcile this country to compulsion to enforce a great 
duty, and at no cost to the individual compelled, to state that 
compulsion is resorted to very generally in Germany and even 

* In Prussia attendance at tbe national scIiooIb is rigidly enforced ; liut 
tbe law is never felt, as all are eager to send their children 4o sdhooL The 
Prussians laugh at the quetdoa, when aaktid if it ii not • hardship ! 
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in tlie free states of New England.^ There is a sehtimenta* 
Hsm on this as on many other subjects in this country, arising 
from inattention to sound principles. The comparison of 
evils settles the question iii the present matter ; for the evil 
to the public of a free breed of criminals is an hundredfold 
greater than the compulsion upon an individual to send his 
child to a gratis school. When the police of London was put 
on its present admirable footing, there was much nonsense 
spoken and printed about military despotism, liberty of the 
subject, and so forth. The thieves all joined in this view of 
the new system. I ^should never hesitate to send the chil- 
dren that infest the streets of London and other great cities 
to school by compulsion. 

Some observations on the obstacles which at present stand 
in the way of this great yet simple scheme are reserved for 
the concluding chapter. The author has only to add here, 
that it would ill become so humble an individual as himself to 
expect the speedy realization of his views, when the first men 
of the age despond when they allude to the subject. It is 
thought that their despair regards finance, and perhaps pre-^ 
judice, more than essential impracticability. If the country 
will fiirnish the ways and means, and the interested or preju- 
diced will abstain from opposition and obstruction, the mea- 
sure, though vast, is beautifiilly simple, and might be brought 
into operation in a very few years. It is of great importance 
to famUiarise the public, through the medium of the press, 
and by means of the educational association above alluded to, 
with enlarged educational views ; improvement of a tempO" 
rary kind may even be adopted by the existing schools, al- 
though this is not to be generally reckoned upon : but the 
public at large will advance in their habits of thinking on 
the subject, and become more disposed to make the great 
national effort which is so urgendy required. It is hum- 
bly suggested that resolutions by the Legislature, and the 
measure of appointing a Board of Education to prepare these 
important works which I have called the Code, and die Course 
of Books, and to mature a national plan, should not be delay- 

- * By statute 5tb of James IV. of Scotland, c. 52, the nobility and landed 
men were compelled to send their eldest sons to the schools under a heavy 
penalty. Henry VIII. of England also compelled the Irish nobility and gen- 
try to send their children to schools in Ireland to learn Eogti^b* It is 8in« 
gular that James IV. and Henry VIII. were contemporary i 
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ed even for another session of Parliament. Besides the prac^ 
tical operation of a regulating body of instruction,* the exist- 
toce of an organized power steadily preparing and fonfarding 
the sreat cause in the country, towards a well-defined end, 
would produce a powerful moral influence, and keep all eyes 
fixed upon the coming event, as an epoch in the annals of the 
nation, and the history of the race. I cannot better conclude 
this chapter, than with an extract from the able article in the 
Edinburgh Review, No. Ill, already more than once alluded 
to.f At page 27, the writer says, — 

** Of all we preliminary steps, then, to the adjustment of 
this great question, by &r the most unportant is the appoiat* 
ment of some means for training schoolmasters, not to any 
Set of mechanical evolutions merely, but to a knowledge of 
the principles and practice of their profession, and to the able 
and enlightened discharge of its duties. The want of some 
such provision is the great vice of our Scottish system. Faults 
have thus crept into the practice of our parish schools, which no^ 
thing but the removal of the cause will eradicate. Our readers 
are aware what consequence the Prussian lawgivers attached 
to this object ; wisely considering, that the best plans of teach- 
ing are a dead letter, without gowi and able teacners ; and that 
to expect good teachers without good training, is to look for 
a crop without ploughing and sowing. In all their regulations 
on the subject of the SchuUehrer seminarien, there is an 
anxious consideration of whatever can minister to die moral 
and intellectual improvement, and even to the personal com- 
fort and happiness, of the young teachers, whidi reminds us 
more of the tenderness of parental care and admonition, than 
of the stem and authoritative precepts of law. Every de- 
partment is enjoined to have one of these seminaries ; the 
pupils to be admitted between sixteen and eighteen, to the 
number of from sixty to seventy in each ; to be situated in 
towns of moderate ^ze, that, on the one hand, they may be 
preserved from the corruption of very large towns, and, on tiie 

* I may mention another advantage of the course of booka ; a general 
complaint by parents will be obviated by it, viz. the great expense of the 
variety and bulk of sdiooUbooks, out of which, after all, but a mere portion 
is read. 

t I beg to refer to Article 13th of the preceding number of the Review 
(116), for a very oom{^e analysis of the mechaoism of the Prnsaian sys- 
tem. That system I cannot help thinking unneoessarily complicated. It is 
evidently modelled upon military notions of duties and responsibilities. 
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Other, have access to schools which they can see and may im* 
prove in. The course of instruction delivered in these insti* 
tutions presupposes that of * the primary schools. Pupils are 
admitted, however, with whom it is advisable to go back on 
the primary instruction ; and the first of the three years, which 
form the complement of attendance for the whole course, is 
generally spent in revising and giving readier and fuUer pos-' 
session of previous acquirements. If that point, however, is 
ahready reached, the attendance is shortened by one year, and 
the pupil proceeds at once to the business of the second, which 
is employed in giving him just notions of the philosophy of 
teaching, the treatment of the young mind, the communica- 
tion of knowledge, the arrangement of school business, the 
apparatus and evolutions necessary for arresting attention and 
husbanding time 5 of all, in fine, that pertains to the theory 
and practice of moral education, intellectual training, and me*> 
thodical training, technically called Paedagogik^ Didactik^ 
and Methodik. The third year is more particularly devoted 
to the object of reducing to practice, in the schools of the 
place, and in that which is always attached to the seminary, 
the methods and theory he has been made acquainted with. 
We refer for other details to our preceding Number. It is 
more to our present purpose to remark, that there does not 
exist, nor ever has existed, in the island of Great Britain, a 
single institution of this kind, which the Prussian people think 
so useful, that they have voluntarily gone beyond the number 
prescribed by law. There were, at the close of 1831, thirty- 
three of these seminaries in the monarchy, which is more than 
one for each department or circle. 

** We cannot but think, therefore, that some effort should 
be made to apply part, at least, of the Parliamentary grant to 
the purpose of training schoolmasters, if it were only to mark 
• the opinion of Government of the importance and necessity 
of such establishments ; and to direct public attention to a 
branch of knowledge which, new and unexplored as it is 
amongst us, has long taken its place in the circle of the arts 
and sciences, and long had its literature and its votaries, in 
Grermany. Any thing approaching, indeed, to the universal 
and permanent organizaticHi in that country, (for it is- by no 
means confined to Prussia) it would of course be vain to ex- 
pect in this, at least for many years to come ; but means of 
opening up the subject, and commending it to the attention, 
not of teachers only and patrons of schools, but of the public 
generally, need not be regarded as out of our reach. Might 
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not, for example, a lectureship or professorship of the art of 
teaching (or, if a name be wanted for the new subject, Didac- 
dcs) be appended to one or two of the Scotch universities; 
and, if such a novelty could not be engrafted on the old esta- 
blishments of Oxford and Cambridge, tried, at least, in the 
infant institution of Durham ? A very small endowment, if 
any, would be wanted, provided Parliament would make it 
imperative for candidates for vacant schools (beginning at first 
with those of the better kind only), to produce a certificate of 
having .attended such a course, or even to undergo an exami- 
tiation on the subjects there treated.* 

*' It is obvious, in contemplating such an arrangement as 
this, that the greatest difficulty would be to find fit persons for 
such an office, — a difficulty which would scarcely, however, last 
beyond the first appointment. And even with regard to that, 
we need scarcely look farther than to the burgh and parochial 
schoolmasters of Scotland. As a body, indeed, they are not 
beyond being greatly benefited by attendance on such a 
course as we propose ; but there are men among them, and 
the number is on the increase, who, to an enthusiastic at^ 
tachment to their profession, and a large experience of its 
practical details, add much knowledge of its principles ac- 
quired by reading and reflection, and an almost intuitive per- 
ception of what is right in the management of the youthfid 
faculties, and in the manner of imparting instruction. Philo- 
sophy and experience must go hand in hand, to fit a man for 
the purpose in view. If such lectureships were instituted in 
places where there was access also to schools in which the 
doctrines might be illustrated, the practice exemplified, and 
the teaching partly conducted by the student, we should ac- 
cept it as the greatest boon that could be conferred on the pa- 
rochial education of Scotland. There are few, perhaps none^ 
of the defects that still cling to our parish schools which would 
not disappear under the wholesome influence of such a mea- 
sure, carried ably and honestly into effect. For example, 
next to that measure itself, there is nothing more loudly odl- 
ed for to improve our parochial discipline, than a plan of au- 
thorized inspection. This, we have seen, is regarded as an 
essential psu't of the Prussian and French system, and is exe- 
cuted by delegates appointed by the Minister of Public In- 

* ** See some good remarks on this subject, in the Sketch of a Plan for 
the Edaeation of Irehind, by R. J. Bryce, Principal of Belfast Academy. 
1828." 
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struction. It seems natural that the proposed lecturers, with 
assistants, if required, should have this arduous duty devolved 
upon them. Again, a well-arranged succession of school- 
books is still a desideratum : none would be so likely to sup- 
ply it well, as men whose lives would be devoted to the study 
of their art. But if svich a project shall appear to some, as we 
are prepared to expect, visionary and impracticable, let stre- 
nuous endeavours be at least made to multiply the number 
and inorease the efficiency of the model schools we have. 
There is an endowment for such an institution, called the 
Barrington School, at Bishop Auckland ; and the Metropoli-. 
tan schools of both the societies are open, and have been used 
for such purposes, as far as their means would go. To im- 
prove and assist these would be a far more profitable way of 
expending the grant, than to build schools for the propagation 
df imperfect methods.** 
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DIFFIGULTIBS — OBSTACLES--^NGOURAGEMENTS. 



0IFVICCI.TIKS — Counteraction by adult population — Reaction upon them — 
Decreaae of drunlLfinness-- Course with adolts — Incurable class — Edis- 
burgh Aflspciation for cheap leetures^^Provision for free instroctioii to the 
adult workman-^SchooIs of Arts^^Denial of leiture to the msuiud la* 
bourer— Proposed restriction of labour — Workmen will restrict it.^Far- 
' ther restriction in factories-— Poor Laws' abuseia.^~Criminal population-^. 
Obstacles— Public indifference — Remote results— Example of direct en- 
joyment from moral sentiments — Direct benefits — Great expense — Pre- 
judice against educating the people — Existing interests^i— Sectarian zeal- 
Origin of clerical control — Solecism in our laws— Church in danger — Op- 
position to Lancasterian Schools, to London University, to Irish National 
Education — Practical inference^- Appeal to the dominant sect, to the go- 
vernment, to the people. — Encoubagzmknts — France, Germany, Prussia, 
United States— ^Advocacy of Press — We are outstripped by other nations 
—Wishes of the Government and Legislature — Existence of improYements 
already— Education of all ranks together-^i^Conclusion. 

I. DIFFICULTIES. 

In treating of this head, we are to suppose the great mea- 
sure of popular education as a national object actually passed 
and in operation, and then consider the counteraction to its 
working which is likely to be occasioned by existing social 
evils, and these in the very forms which education is meant 
to remove. 

The education of children, on the principles of this treatise, 
in the midst of an uneducated adult population, will certainly 
experience the same kind of difficulties as those with which 
the husbandman would have to struggle,' who should watch 
the growth of a few bushels of grain in a field overrun with 
weeds. His grain would grow under great disadvantages ; 
but it would grow ; the increase sown again, a portion of the 
weeds having in the interval, by any means, disappeared, will 
yet more increase ; till the field, in due time weU cleared, will 
be occupied,' in its whole length and breadth, with good grain. 
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The ehild of unfbrtutiate parents, who themselves suffer all 
the evils of ignorance and degradation, returns from our 
school, infant or advanced, into a society where every thing 
he has learned, or seen, or done, or enjoyed, is reversed. 
In this society he must live for as long, if not a longer 
period, every day, than he remains in school ; and with- 
out douht there must he a certain degree of retrogression, a 
certain drag upon his progress, a step down for every two 
steps up. But if there be two steps up for one down, there 
is a st^ in advance on the whole, and this is an unspeakable 
gain. This acquisition will teU yet more in the next genera * 
tion ; in it there will be still less retrograde motion, for the 
home will then have made a great advance towards harmony 
with the school ; till, perhaps in one generation more, the 
greatest improvement may be reached, at which it is reason- 
able to eiipect the manual-labour class to arrive. I have in 
reserve a word or two,^ in order to reconcile the reader, whom 
tlie idea may startle, of being called upon to legislate for pos- 
terity, to sow, at vast. expense, that which a generation not 
even the next shall reap, of which we are not destined to see 
more than the incipient growth, and scarcely our children, the 
** whitening unto harvest.** 

In the mean time, I beg to request the attention of my 
alarmed reader to another element, and a powerful one, of 
more immediate operation in the progression, and that is the 
REACTION on the adults of the improvement of the children, 
— ^the blessed influence of infant kindness, and cleanliness, 
and piety, upon a naturally well disposed but ignorant parent, 
nay upon even a hardened ; for the man who scorns, per- 
chance, the decencies of life, and spurns alike the precept and 
the examine of pastors and well-wishers, will soflen in the 
presence of his own gentle child, and shrink abashed from 
the unfinished grossness or excess, as it lisps at his knee the 
lesson of refinement and temperance* The drunkard who has 
defied the entreaties of his wife, has been led home from the 
ale-bench in the hand of his own child. But the domestic 
influence of children,- it is well known, increases as they rise 
in years ; it is often, as things are, very great ; but when they 
shaJl have the moral force of good habits and good sense on 
their side, they will come insensibly to take the lead of the 
imbecility of animal degradation, and will exercise a steady 
check upon their less favoured seniors, and a reforming power 
in their own homes. 
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If, then, the ignorant and immoral adult shall in some de- 
gree retard the improvement of the young, the improving 
young will act with an influence, and that sdways on the in- 
crease, on the adult, so that the balance of momentum will be 
onwards. The child of ten years of age, we shall suppose a 
girl, who attends the advanced, and has attended the in&nt 
school, will take, and the lazy parent will gladly yield to her, 
the care of the house; the house will be cleaner and better aired, 
the parents will purify their persons when urged or shamed to 
do so by their child, who, moreover, offers the means ; she 
will watch her father's return with his wages, and induce him 
to come home to some prepared comfort, instead of resorting 
to the pot-house, and remaining there perhaps all the night, 
and all the next day ; she has learned the lesson in school, in 
a variety of forms, how a home is to be made more attractive 
than a public house, and she will soon see it her own bap^a- 
ness to act upon that knowledge, and to induce her mother to 
act with her. Our schools established in every quarter of the 
country, and actually educating the whole juvenile popular 
tion, a pupil or two in every dwelling, cannot fail to act upon 
the adults, so as to forward immensely the general improve- 
ment* 



* The quettion of the improvement or retrogression of the working < 
in Edinburgh was lately publicly discussed at the TownX^uneil Board ; aad 
strong proofs, the result of very extensive inquiries, were adduced by Mc 
Macfarlane, one of the Magistrates, that workmen generally are improving 
in sobriety and steadineaa. In his Historical Newspaper, No. 18, Mr Cham- 
bers comes to the same conclusion. I have been led also to make inquities, 
and rejoice to say that employers very generally declare that there is im* 
provement in their workmen in sobriety, and of course in ateadiness. This 
fact tends to increase the exceptions so liberally dlowed in my first chapter, 
and it will do so still more, if the improvement extends to other places. The 
/pvil of drunkenness is nevertheless very general in the class below that to 
which employers look for respectable journeymen. It has already beat 
shewn to be very prevalent in manufacturing towns, and there is enough of 
it generally to forbid relaxation of their efforts by the friends of mankind 
for its abatement ; while the improvement already effected will tend to Ae 
production of yet greater fruits, from an edacational system which an in- 
proved moral will more readily welcome. After all, even the sober and 
steady workmen have much to do before they get out of the pale of our 
first chapter ; their sobriety is an excellent commencement. It would be 
instructive to know how much of the increased sobriety is to be put to the 
credit of temperance vows ; and how much of it is the fruit of voluntary pm* 
deace and principle. One example of the latter is worth a hundred of the 
farmer* The very discussion of such a matter will offer a motive to the 
workmen to be temperate. 
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As th^ plan of popidar education advocated in this treatise 
concerns tfie young from two to fourteen years of age, there 
is, I have said, much discouragement, to the existing gene- 
ration, in the idea of its distant fruits in a social improvement 
which they are not to witness. Is there no means of extend- 
ing some palliating portion of enlightenment to the vast mass 
of adults that now constitute the manual-labour classes ? We 
cannot make them children again, and train them afler the 
Wilderspin fashion, or propose to open even advanced schools 
for them to make up their lost time ; but there is much we 
can do for them. By the abolition of all taxes upon it, we 
can make usefrd and entertaining knowledge as cheap to them 
as coarse paper ; we can convey to them valuable instruction, 
in every parish, in the form of lectures, by the national school 
teachers when established, by the minister of the parish, who 
ought to be qualified for this important duty, and by philan- 
thropic and accomplished gentlemen,* resident in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

. A great deal taught in our advanced school, and a general 
notion of what is done in the in&nt school, might thus be im- 
parted to existing adults ; while those who are inmates, and 
a great proportion will be, of the same families with pupils of 
these schools, will unavoidably be assailed with offered know- 
ledge on that side also, and find themselves, whichever way 
they turn, breathing as it were a purer atmosphere, and look- 
ing on a brighter day, than they have ever before experien- 
ced. This will be a beautifrd result of liie universality of the 
national schools. There are individuals, whole clAsses indeed, 
plunged in ignorance and debasement, deeper than moral 
plummet ever sounded. Them, alas ! we cannot help. As 
long as they abstain from crime, — ^for when actually criminal 
there is another mode of disposing of them for their own re- 
formation, and the safety of society, f — although they them-p 
selves will pontinue to suffer every social misery, the rest of 
society will suffer less and less, as the numbers of these moral 
incurables are diminished, and as education's day-light shines 

* ^r George Mackenxie, well known to the scientific and literary world, 
has aet a noble example of this societj-improving novelty, by giving nseful 
lectures in his own parish in Ross- shire. The result of the lectures on 
moral science to the working classes in Edinburgh in the last winter 1835<-6, 
has already been stated as most encouraging. 

t See Treatise on Criminal Legislation, in Appendix to the first edition 
of this work. 
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more brightly upon every other spot of society but their 
own. 

Instruction perfectly adapted to adult manual labourers, wffl 
require deliberate consid^ation and arrangement ; but it b 
certain that much may be done to give them practical notions 
of their own nature, and of their place in creation and so- 
ciety ; much to remove their hurtful ignorance, amend their 
habits, soften down their prejudices, and generally elevate 
their physical, moral, and intellectual condition. I have al- 
ready alluded to the association in Edinburgh for procuring 
cheap lectures on various branches of science ; the distinguish- 
ed honour of the first conception and realization of this insti- 
tution belongs to a few respectable tradesmen ;* and I beg 
again to refer the reader, for an account of its constitution, pro- 
ceedings, and most encouraging success in the fourth year of 
its existence, to the appendix, No. IV. ; this will enable him, 
if interested in the enlightenment of any other considerate 
town, to join with his fellow-citizens in forming a similar as- 
sociation, and that of the same rank in life ; for this^ be it 
observed, is the grand novelty, which will form a sort of epodi 
in the history of Edinburgh ; and confer up(»i it a real name^ 
instead of one borrowed from the fame of a few men of genius, 
whom it has occasionally produced. It is true that the class 
of students, of both sexes, who attend the lectures of the 
Edinburgh association, are generally above the class who 
work for days' wages, though many of them have done so; 
and accordingly they pay a fee which, moderate as it is, the 
actual journeyman could not aflPord-f I allude here to that 
association more to shew the easy practicability of instructing 
a hitherto uninstructed adult class, than to sanction the de- 
mand of money from the mere operative, who comes from his 
labour to be regaled with useftil science ; this, like the in- 
struction of the national schools to the young, must, ajbrtion, 

• The following are tBe names and occupations of the first year's Direc 
tors :~Jahn Cunningham, architect ; W. Fraser, printer ; A. K. Johnston, 
^Bgraver ; John Castle, cloAier ; William Luke, clothier ; John Lorimer, 
builder; John Mortimer, tailor, John Mackay, jeweller; Robert Sckter 
juo., die-cutter ; A. G. Hunter Jan., hatter ; James M*Kean, seal^engraver; 
James Slight, engineer ; Charles Lawson, seedsman ; Alexander CampbeD, 
liatmaker; Charles Bbck, bookseller; Thomas Moffat, bookseller; Ro- 
bert Wright, linen, draper ; William Cunningham, jeweller ; James Dowie, 
bootmaker. 

t The Sofiitty for diffusing Moral and Economical Knowledge hawe met 
this difficulty. See their address, Appendix, No. V. 
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to the less favoured adult, be as free as inviting ; and the ex- 
istence of the schools themselves, their teachers, and their 
scientific materiel will extend it directly, — I have already 
said it will do so influenttally, — ^without an increase of expense 
worth the Nation's notice. What were the cost of a few mo^ 
dels and drawings, an air-pump, a chemical furnace, an elec^ 
trifying and galvanic machine, a telescope, a microscope, &c< 
established in each parish, compared with the delightful and 
improving occupation of its adult, over and above its juvenile 
population ? The lessened jail to be built and maintained 
would provide these in every parish of a county, to say nothing 
of the almost disbanded police, the reduced military establish- 
ment, the empty hospitals, and the saved poor's rates. 

The Schools of Arts for the instruction of artizans in the 
practical applications of science, which can only be establish- 
ed in large or considerable towns, will not only not be super- 
seded by any preparatory establishment yet spoken of in this 
volume, but tiieir usefulness will be thereby increased and 
extended manifold. These admirable institutions, placed, 
however, on a more popular footing than they have hitherto 
been,* like all other means of public improvement, seeing 
that the whole country benefits by the skill, the industry, the 
enterprise, and the invention to which they have been found 
to give birth, ought also to be provided for by the Nation, 
and not trusted to precarious voluntary support. 

2. The next difficulty in the way of the immediate and 
more distant working of an educational system, is the denial 
of leisure to the working man. This social enormity, tfai^ 
sacrifice to the Moloch of money, must by some means be 
abated, else education is vain, and tiie elevation of the manual- 
labour class of our countrymen a moral impossibility. The 
reform must begin in the sanction, by society at large, of less 
extravagant ideas of accumulation than at present impel alt 
who pGHBsess the means, to engrossing and ceaseless efibrts to 
make large fortunes. A higher moral will impress the con- 
viction that wealth accumulated at the expense of the bodily 
suffering, moral and intellectual debasement, and religious 
privation, of a large portion of our fellow-men, is obtained by 
means little short of criminal. However he may despair of any 
voluntary relaxation of the gripe of avarice which is fastened 
on the devoted bodies and souls of the human machines whom 

* The Mechanics' Institutions of Glasgow owe their number and succesa 
to the popular charaeter of their constitution and management. 
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it commands, the most impracticable sceptic must admit that 
all labour beyond the limit of a reasonable, a liberal, retuni 
to the capitalist, is a gross abuse, which must be followed 
by social as well as individual suffering. If this be true, it 
was not the Creator's intention that manual labour should 
engross nearly the whole waking hours of a human being. 
.When he bestowed intellect and moral feelings on all Iub 
creatures, he intended them in all for exercise and enjoy- 
ment ; hence it is a gross impiety to force upon any hu- 
man being a course of life which obliterates these distinctive 
characters of humanity. DiiHcult as the remedy must be, 
for it implies an advance of society at large in morality be- 
yond what it has ever yet manifested, the existing practwe is 
a positive disease, an unnatural state of things, and therefore 
not only calling for amendment, but admitting of it, else the 
Creator^s arrangements would involve manifest contradictim. 
Why should manual labour exceed eight hours a-day ? Why 
should it not, by general consent of employers and employ- 
ed, be so restricted ? The time of twelve hours is itself a 
restriction, for why does insatiable avarice content itsdf 
with even twelve ? It does so in obedience to custom, and 
it would do so, on the same authority, were eight hours the 
maximum. If it is said that less work would be done, less 
produce realized ; it is granted, but asked who would suffer 
by this! Suppose the employer's gains diminished, this is 
Surely not to be put in comparison with the labourer's rights 
as a human being. But it is not admitted that the employer's 
gains will be diminished. The difference between eight and 
twelve hours is not more than to meet the overtrading from 
which he has so often suffered, and from which he is inevi- 
tably, with his present motives, destined to suffer again. In 
the average of the last fifteen years, the actually profitable la- 
bour, that which would have prevented ruinous gluts, and long 
intervals of idleness and starvation to the workman, will not 
be found, if spread over the whole time, to amount even to 
eight hours a-day. Aided, besides, by daily improving ma- 
chinery, of whose abridgment of human labour surely the 
operative has a right to share the benefit as well as his em- 
ployer, it might be demonstrated that eight hours a-day of 
British manual labour will supply all the steady demand that 
is likely to be made upon it. The shortening of the hours of 
labour is a moral reform to which the workmen themselves 
must lend m important aid, in a great improvement of cba-t 
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racter which will make such a use of the leisure as will secure 
the sympathies of the entire people. While the leisure de- 
sired is at present refused, because it would be spent in idle- 
ness and debauchery, there is a moral fitness in the conces- 
sion of it to self- improvement and innocent enjoyment, which 
renders it matter of right. We assume that the manual-labour 
class are actually improved by education ; one result of this 
will be juster estimates, by the operatives, of the labourer's 
remuneration, more moderate expenditure when debauchery 
has ceased, the economy of steady habits and prudent me- 
thods of living, and an equitable adjustment of wages to work 
actually done. These it is not likely would much fall, if the 
shorter hours were universally adopted. This reform must 
not only affect labour without, but also within, great factories^ 
for the principle is the same in both cases. The factory act 
itself, which has rescued infant life from the unhallowed altar 
of money getting, stops short of the adequate means of edu- 
cation : it prohibits the employment of children till they are 
nine years of age, and limits it then to nine hours a-day, till 
the age of eleven, twelve, and ultimately thirteen : it requires 
two hours' attendance at school for six days in the v^k, these 
hours not being included in the nine.* I acknowledge that, 
besides all the infant school training, such children may have 
had three years of the advanced school without restraint ; but 
two hours a-day for the more advanced age of that school is 
too short an attendance ; two more, or four hours in all, at 
least, should be made imperative, the additional two hours to 
be taken from the nine hours of labour, till the child completes 
his or her fourteenth year. The parents themselves are, at 
present, as likely to object to this restriction of labour as the 
employers ; but we do not find that the^ have been consulted 
in the matter of the regulations already imposed ; the bene- 
volent object of the legislature was the chilcTs good and there- 
by the good of society ; an enlightened lawgiver, acting uponf 
a higher morality, is not bound to regard interests which jus- 
tice disowns, and may quite as properly fix seven hours ad 
nine. Seven hours' labour is enough for a child under four- 
teen, independently of all other considerations ; but when this 
degree of abridgment is essential to the individual's reaping 
any real and lasting benefit from the educational system pro-^- 
posed, there seems an end of the question. I may add, that 

* The Legislature have lately yielded a point in the case of childrea after 
twelve years of age. I regret every relaxation of the Factory Laws. ' 
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an educated generation of manufacturing labourers will value 
education more than an ignorant and debased ; and will them- 
selves 2sealously co«operate in the means of their children's en- 
joying its advantages. As it stands, the factory law will ope- 
rate as a serious difficulty, amounting to an absolute impedi- 
ment in the way of the working of a national educational 
measure, in so fkr as regards the whole mrinu&cturing popu- 
lation ; but I cannot allow myself to doubt that a modification 
of that law, to the extent above suggested, would form a part 
of a great plan of national education ; from the blessings of 
which it would be grievous injustice and impolicy deliberate- 
ly to exclude the manufacturing population. 

3* The English Poor Laws, in their late frightful perver- 
sion, no longer act as an impediment to popular education.* 
In the state of the population, who were reduced to the moral 
debasement of able-bodied pauperism, the education of their 
children, if accepted by them even gratuitously, would have 
been inoperative, in the face of the perverted views of life 
which the allowance-system rendered habitual to the members 
of all their families. Without an abatement of the grand 
nuisance of an alms-supported people, popular education could 
not have been attempted. But the day of that abatement has 
already dawned, and will not set without effecting it. It is 
alluded to here more with the hope of furnishing another mo- 
tive for perseverance in the reformation of the poor laws, 
than from any fear that the education measure will find this 
difficulty existing, to impede its working, when it shall come 
into operation. I repeat what I formerly stated on this head, 
that the Commissioners are right, when, in the conclusion of 
their able report, they declare their conviction, that whatever 
the law may do to put down its actual practice, the ^tW^ <rf 
pauperism will only yield to the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the working classes, by a national system of 
education. 

4. The Criminal population must be unsparingly segregat- 
ed from the innocent, if it is wished to remove yet another 
counteracting power to the operation of education. Every 
criminal is a centre of corruption to the young. The havoc 
made by practised proselyting thieves among the yoimg, even 
among the in&nt poor, is notorious ; and would continue to 

* Tbe noble measure for tbe regolation of the Poor Laws had not yet 
passed when the first edition of ihis work was pnblished. lis sooooBa has ex- 
ceeded all expectation* 
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overfoalance all that education is capable of doing with the 
class immediately exposed to tiie contamination of their so- 
ciety. I have elsewhere* endeavoured to shew, that criminals 
ought not to mingle at all with innocent society ; that a state 
of protracted restraint and seclusion must come to be the lot 
of ail convicted offenders ; a distinct retreat, an asylum, an 
hospttai fitted for their disease, in which they must remain, 
maintaining themselves by their own labour, till it be safe to 
receive them again into ordinary society. Live somewhere 
and in some way they must ; at present they roam^ like beasts 
of prey in the midst of us, plundering and often maiming and 
murdering the imsuspecting. Society is entitled to fidl pro- 
tection from this monstrous evil ; and should provide, what it 
may do without any sacrifice either of property or feeling, ano- 
ther mode of life for its dangerous members, having the means 
at once of subsistence and reformation. 



II. Obstacles. 

None of the difficulties just treated of are of a nature, or 
will occur in a class of the people, likely to influence the fate 
of the plan of popular education, as a legislative measure. Un- 
der the title of obstacles I am briefly to consider obstructions, 
by influence or other means, to the measure becoming the 
law of the land. 

L The first obstacle is of a negative, but not therefore less 
powerful, nature, namely, public indiflerence. There is an 
apathy, on the subject, in the great majority of the educated 
classes, which would be altogether unaccountable, considering 
the important interest of every member of society in the ge- 
neral enlightenment, on any other conceivable ground but ig- 
norance of that importance, arising from, what was formerly 
caUed, the imperfect education of the educated classes them- 
selves. This obstacle is not irremoveable. It will give 
way to information ; it will yield to the persevering efforts of 
the press, the reflex influence of legislative discussion, and 
the authority of the men to whom the public are accustomed 
to look as guides of their opinions. There is more hope of 
the apathy of ignorance, than of the self-satisfaction of con^ 
tentment with matters as they are. There are many who 
look upon the current education for all ranks in this country^ 
* Appepdui to first editioxi, N«. L 
Q 
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as a model of perfection. As the Edinburgh Review* says, 
-" We are even ignorant of our wants. In fact the difficulty of 
all educational improvement in Britain, lies less in the amount, 
however enormous, of the work to be performed, than in the 
notion that not a great deal is requisite. Our pedagogical igno- 
rance is only eqiudled by our pedagogical conceit ; and where 
few are competent to understand, sdl believe themselves quali- 
fied to decide." The habit, now 1 50 years old, of lauding the 
Scottish parochial schools, and crediting them with aU the in- 
telligence and morality which is said, to an extent beyond all 
truth, to characterize the manual-labour class of our country- 
men, has been, and is yet, an obstacle of the self-complacent 
kind. This can only be expected to yield to evidence of its own 
absurdity, and a comparison of what parish schools are, with 
what they may be made. Just views of what education ought 
to be, and of the immeasurable distance between that and what 
it has hitherto been, added to a more sensible practical belief 
than the prevailing, that if schools de facto exist, education is 
provided for, be these schools and their teachers what they may, 
will all tend to lessen the force of the obstacles of indifference 
and contentment, and ultimately to remove them entirely. 

2. The remoteness of the beneficisd results of the plan at 
first sight presents an obstacle to its adoption. This motive 
to opposition has been already alluded to. It were to legis- 
late, it is said, for posterity, to sow what we shall not live to 
reap, and so forth, all as before enumerated. If it were true, 
as it is not, that we of the present generation shall derive do 
benefit firom the progress, nay even from the commencement 
of this moral revolution, we should be bound, nevertheless, 
to effect it, when, in the nature of things, it can only be ac- 
complished by one generation, to be ftilly enjoyed by ano- 
ther. It is a low morality which would recklessly throw our 
burdens upon our successors, to work out their deliverance firom 
these as they may, but refuse the slightest sacrifice €(x their be- 
nefit. A succeeding generation owes its existence to the pre- 
sentj and has a. claim, in justice as well as benevolence, to in- 
herit all our accumulations of wealth and knowledge, and a 
right to reproach us witli a great sin in the Creator's sight, if 
we have selfishly shrunk from the duty which He has inscribed 
on his great plan, that one generation shall often sow the 
seed, that another may gather the harvest. This duty ex- 
^nds from the planting of a young tree, to the enlightening 
• No. 116, p. 541* . 
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of a people. To decline our share in the means of the prp- 
greasion of the human race, when we have arrived at light 
enough to shew us the way, would be a moral prostration 
which would stigmatise an age. No ! No ! This will never 
be the reproach of a generation which has just struck off the 
chains of a million of slaves ! Such an act exalts a people 
above the barbarous glory of all the battles ever fought and re- 
^ons ever conquered. Its record is on high, fer beyond 
the loftiest region to which the eagles of a Csesar or a Napo- 
leon ever soared. History has opened a bright, a spotless, a 
virgin page, for that achievement. Shame to the British peo- 
ple if she shall ever close that page again ! 

I rejoice in this occasion of illustrating, by so fine an exam- 
ple, the direct enjoyment which, it was formerly said, results 
from the exercise of the moral sentiments. Benevolence, 
Justice, and Veneration, will feel delight in the very thought 
of the realization of a plan to enlighten, and morally and reli- 
giously elevate, a whole people ; will eagerly forward it, and 
purchase it at any price of treasure and of labour. A legiti- 
mate self-esteem is well entitled here to supply its share of 
motive, and make us proud that, in the course of Providence, 
it has fallen to our times to do this great thing ; to preside 
over the culture, assured that our children, and our children's 
children, will gather the increase. Yes ! there are minds of 
glorious loftiness, — ^minds that would do a deed to bless man- 
kind, and be content to die. Lavoisier waited the moment 
when a great truth should be revealed in the results of a sci- 
entific process in which he was intensely engaged, when they 
came to lead him to the scaffold. He entreated to have three 
days granted him to crown the great work of the new chemis- 
try. Robespierre reftised an hour, and, like the caitiff who 
struck down Archimedes, murdered Lavoisier ! Heroism like 
this is not now before us; but I trust there are many of my 
countrymen, who, if it were propounded to them, whether 
their satisfaction would be greater, to aid in effecting the 
glorious scheme of Popular Education, or to live in another 
generation, and passively taste its firuits, would choose the glory 
of the enterprise, rather than the sweets of the result, and 
avow that there is an expansion of feeling, a dilatation 
of heart, a lofty ambition even, in being permitted to be. the 
actors in a work to have such consequences in another gene-^ 
ration, which gives them to live, as it were, in both periods. 
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to enjoy alike the springtide and the autumn, and, like Ahn- 
ham, to SEE the day a&r off and be glad. 

But besides the rich reward of the consciousness of having 
done a great duty, we shall not in our own day go unbene- 
fited more substantially. The more we reflect upon what 
was called the reaction on the adult of the improvement of 
the young who live under the same roof with him, the more 
we ^all see reason to expect a general melioration spee^fiy 
to spread as ^dely as our schools are established ; while ^ 
very existence, in every parish in the country, of a teacher of 
useful knowledge, who, when not occupied with the young, 
may, by many means, as already observed, enlighten didr 
seniors, and thereby render the circulation of cheap perio<£caI 
literature and knowledge yet more improving to them, wifl 
realize one of the most powerful engines of humanization, 
which it is possible to conceive. The whde popolation, ju- 
venile and adult, will be placed in a new position, the one 
rapidly advancing, the other unwilling, nay ashamed, — for 
this even is much, — to remain behind ; and the efiects will be 
made sensible to us all in a weU marked melioration even of 
our own times. 

3. A more substantial obstacle to the gigantic measure pro- 
posed, is its admitted and avowed costliness. It will require 
much light to reconcile the country to contribute millions to 
produce distant benefits, and these not yet appreciated or ac- 
knowledged. But nOiprice is enormous which is not out of 
rule, out of proportion, to the thing purchased. The eleva- 
tion of an entire people by education is beyond all price. An 
expenditure of two thousand millions on the wars of the Isst 
and the present century is indeed enormous, when we sit 
down to estimate the value received. Should we deem even 
that almost inconceivable sum misspent, if its result, and its 
sole result, had been the educatimi of the British peof^? 
The one-hundredth part of this treasure has abc^ished colo- 
nial slavery ; what would a like amount not do in the object 
before us ; and would any enlightened mind say that that ob- 
ject would not be cheaply purdiased ! How much i^ould we 
not cherish peace, and avoidance of all great public expendi- 
ture, while national education is yet to be provided for I 

4. I was about to enumerate among the obstacles a yet 
lingering prejudice against educating the peo[de at aii^ but I 
feel almost ashamed to do so, at this tune of the day. A few 
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observations were submitted upon this topic at the close of 
the first chapter. The prejudice is a remnant of the worst 
times, and its detection to be so is as old as Aristotle, who 
observed, that it is only a system of government which sacri- 
fices the many to the few that dreads the diflusion of know- 
ledge, which qualifies men to know and assert their rights ; 
whereas a good government encourages education, were it for 
nothing else than to enable the governed to appreciate the 
blessings which they enjoy. But it ought to be recollected 
by the most wedded to old habits of judging, that the time 
has gone by for conserving that popular ignorance in which 
they erroneously think that innocence is enshrined ; the least 
informed of the manual-labour class in this country can de- 
tect a lurking politics in the pious concern that the poor man 
shall learn to read his Bible, hut no more. To read his Bible 
with application and effect, every intelligent person knows he 
ought to learn a great deal more. But it were to recapitu- 
late this treatise to state what that more should be ; and with 
a general reference to what has been said as to what the poor 
man's education should be, to render him at once good and 
happy, and withal the safe member of society which the re- 
etrietor of his knowledge would wish him to be;-— I shall 
pass on from the humiliating objection. 

5. There are too many lucrative incumbencies and exclu- 
sive privileges dependent upon the continued reign of the 
defective education which at present cheats both the poor 
and the rich, to allow us to expect that a fundamental change 
in principle and practice, whose operation will be to impo- 
verish the incumbencies and annihilate the privileges, will be 
effected without the most strenuous opposition, the most 
strenuous certainly of all, from those interested quarters. 
The opposition of principle is often keen, but the obstruction 
of interest is always furious, there is no surer test of its pre- 
sence. An enlightened and honest legislature will, of course, 
give every interest the most deliberate consideration, and pro- 
vide for all loss which is direct, and not merely consequential, 
adequate compensation ; but this is not the age for sacrificing 
a great national good to any mere interest or mere privilege 
whatever. It is superfluous here to say another word on this 
topic ; existing interests require no more than a place in our 
catalogue of obstacles. 

6. But sectarian zeal yet remains, and that has hitherto 
been, and will yet be, the most formidable obstacle with which 
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m National system of popular education will have to con- 
tend. There exist between seventy and eighty sects of Chris- 
tians. The zealots of every sect most conscientiously enter- 
tiun the opinion that the only chance for the youth of the 
country obtaining what it calls a religious education, is to 
place Ihe sole direction of education, secular and religious, in 
ITS peculiar hands. Most sects, so empowered, would tben 
proceed to instil into the young, nay, even the infant mind, 
theology almost exclusively. Thb is the only idea the sects, 
if zealous, attach to education on a religious basis. It must 
begin with the creed and catechism of l£e sect, and never for 
a moment be permitted to lose sight of either. The conse- 
quence is, that both become objects of tedium and disgust, 
and neither religious nor secular knowledge is attained. No 
one can have read this treatise without observing that rehgi- 
ous education, or, what is the same thing, education on a re- 
Ugious basis, is strenuously advocated in it ; only a different 
mode and a different order of inculcation are recommended, 
because of the signal failure of the prevailing method. While, 
in the order proposed, secular instruction precedes the lessons 
of Revelation, it cannot be said by the most scrupulous that it 
excludes them. By secular education the pupil is introduced 
to the God of Nature. He desiderates a Creator as the au- 
thor of the wonders unfolded to him in creation, and, as it 
w^e, discovers him in his works. Thus prepared, he pro- 
ceeds to find that the God of Nature is the God of Revela^ 
tion. Is it wise to reverse this order ? Is it not impious to 
exclude one- half of it ? There is, in most countries, and our 
own among the rest, one sect politicsdly stronger than the 
other ; and the impression is not unnatural, among its less 
jbtistructed adherents, that therefore its doctrines and discipline 
must be right, and those of all other sects wrong. Its better 
informed members do not found its merits on its political 
strength, but conscientiously believing that their sect is the 
soundest, see no harm in using their political connection to 
extend its influence, — that influence being by them, of 
course, identified with the cause o^ true religion. Into the 
hands of the dominant sect education has, defacto^ fallen al- 
most exclusively. In . England, and in Scotland too, every 
school is under clerical superintendence, and four out of five 
teachers are, in some degree or other, in clerical orders. 
There was another reason for this besides a concern for the in- 
terests of religion, when the custom began. The clergy were 
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the only educated persons, hence their name, and the only 
persons capable of educating others. Laymen were educated 
by the monks, who kept daily-school in the convents. There 
is a habit of thinking hence arising, centuries old, that it is 
quite natural that the clergy should educate the young. But 
it is too instructive to be here lefl unnoticed, that the domi- 
nant sect in one of the two kingdoms of the British Union, is 
not the dominant sect in the other ; and that each of the two 
dominant sects avails itself of its political alliance, in the 
country where it is dominant, to prevent the other from edu- 
cating the youth of that country, as not worthy of confidence 
in giving education a religious basis ; and the solecism stares 
us in the face of existing laws, sanctioned by the same legis- 
lature, — ^for they are sanctioned when unrepealed, — declaring 
BOTH^the dominant sects unworthy of the care of the education 
of youth ! * The practical conclusion from this ineffable posi- 
tion of our statute-book is too obvious to require to be drawn 
in words. It recalls the appropriate reply (without disrespect- 
ful application to either of our two dominant sects), of the pa- 
tron of a vacant office, when beset by a dozen of suitors, 
whose recommendations, by each of himself, resolved into in- 
-sinuations or direct declarations that the other eleven were 
-scoundrels ; the dispenser of the place waited till the whole 
twelve had thus denounced each other, when he assembled 
and informed them that he sincerely believed them all. 

The dominant sect on the southern side of the Tweed has 
been not only more jealous of its legalized control over edu- 
cation, but from its direct share in the legislature, over and 
•above its indirect influence, it possesses much more power to 
guard and vindicate that control, than belongs to the domi- 
nant sect on the north of the same river ; and it has resulted 
from this that the former has, when it was thought necessary, 
always moved with greater energy and greater effect than the 
latter. Identifying religion with the churdi establishment, it 
was long thought reason enough to object to any measure, 
that it endangered' the church ; and, for generations, there 
was an approved watchword for the hour of fancied peril. 

* This is actually true. The English laws not only exclude the presby- 
terians of Scotland from teaching in any public school or college, but ex- 
clude them when only learning, from obtaining the evidence of their com. 
pleted studies. The Scotch laws do not exclude learners, but teachers in 
the universities and public schools must qualify by signiiig the Confession of 
Faith. 
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That cry has come so much into disrepute, from its notorious 
and truly unooncealable political and patrimonial meaniiig^ 
that we have nearly ceased to hear it. It has therefore be- 
come imperative to substitute for it something more entitled 
to respect, namely, that religion is in danger. But seeing 
that, in many cases, one sect alone sees this danger, and that 
the dominant sect, while all tlie rest deny it, the chances are 
seventy or eighty to one that it is not religion which is in 
danger, but the forms and endowments of it which distinguish 
and pertain to one sect, which happens to be dominant, and 
to rest on pc^itical power ; and this just brings us back to die 
old watchword, that the ckurch is in danger. The symptoms 
of this lurking truth cannot be mistaken by the impartial 
When in England there existed no means whatever, either 
secular or religious, for educating the manual-labour classes, 
the dominant sect was tranquil and contented ; religion was in 
no danger when nothing was taught at all. But when the 
discovery was made, that, by a particular method, instruction 
might be conveyed to large numbers at once, and the educa- 
tion {3^ the mass of the people be thereby made cheap and 
practicable, the dominant sect roused itself from its long re- 
pose, and violently instructed the noble plan. Its promoter 
was a dissenter. He pleaded, in vain, that his method of dis- 
pensing secular education to numbers under one instructor, 
did not and could not injure religion^ inasmuch as, in order 
to be useful to the children of seventy or eighty sects, it did 
not teach the doctrines of any one of these sects, and careful- 
ly avoided going beyond the admitted basis of them all. This 
was satisfactory to nearly all sects except the politically do- 
minant and nationally endowed. Religion, by almost aU 
other sects, was held to be perfectly safe, each sect reserving 
the means in its pow^r to inculcate its peculiar doctrines on 
the children of its own members. It was intellectually and 
morally impossible that this was not the secret conviction of 
the leaders of the dcmiinant sect ; and, accordingly the objec- 
tion changed its character, and came to be, that no reHgian 
was taught under the new system. Now this, had it been 
true, which it is not, was precisely the kind of provision 
previously made by the dominant sect itself for religious edu- 
cation, diat is, no provision at aU. Apropos, there was 
another apostle of the new system, who chanced to be of the 
sect dominant in England, and was willing to give to Us reli- 
gious forms and discipline a prominent place in his practice ; 
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and although he had resided for many years m England un- 
heeded, he was now identified, hy the Church, with the new 
method, and the very name of the other annihilated. What will 
an enlightened and more mond posterity say to this I In Scot- 
land, as an additional proof at once of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem not being dangerous to religion, and of a less prevalent 
identification of religion with the dominant sect, there was a 
very general disapprobation of the course pursued by the ad- 
herents of the sister Church, and tl^e system and the name 
of Lancasterian continued, and still continues to be adopted 
and used in Scotland, where all sects are found in the classes 
of the schools ; while in England the National or Bell schools 
are avoided by all sects that conscientiously dissent fix)m the 
ehurch. Two societies have been the consequence ; the Na- 
tional, in whose schools the doctrines and liturgy of the Church 
of England are taught ; and the British and Foreign, who ex- 
dude creeds and catechisms, and read the Bible without com- 
ment. Their schools are open to all sects, and that on a 
higher principle than the National schools, which admit all 
sects, to proselytise them. 

The next noted object of the opposition of the dominant 
sect in England, was. the plan for facilitating the acquisi- 
tion oi secular education by the inhabitants of London, by the 
establishment of a University. As it wotdd have been to li- 
mit its usefulness, to have inculcated religion in it according 
to the doctrines of any particular sect, it was resolved that 
revealed religion directly taught, for natural religion is taught 
in every step of science, should not be included in its pkn, 
which was limited to secular knowledge ; and that was con- 
sidered perfectly consistent with religious safety, seeing there 
existed the most extensive and best endowed machinery for 
its inculcation without the walls of the University, all over 
the country. No disinterested or impartial person, capable 
of judging, could possibly find fault with this most reasonable 
compromise, which was necessary to render the new institu- 
tion extensively useful. In Scotland, the great majority ap- 
proved the plan of the London University, as an institution 
for the specific object of secular knowledge, in which there was 
nothing more incompatible with religion, than in a course of 
instruction in the fine arts, or the physical sciences ; certainly 
nothing nearly so inconsistent with Christianity, as a course 
of authorized heathenism in the Greek and Latin Classics, 
which the Church have not only not discovered to bedanger- 

R 
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OU8 to reli^on, but have ocmnected with ito study ; so inoon- 
sistent are the acta and judgmenta of men, when inferior feri- 
ings lurk in thdr motives. Yet no opposition was deemed 
too strong, no obloquy too acrimonious^ for the London Uni- 
vernty, '^ that God-exduding seminary P The folly €i tfais 
last imputation, seeing that no seminary which teaches sdenoe, 
can fi>r one instant exclude God, becomes something wone 
when it is the cry of a sect, which presumptuously identifies 
God with its own exclusive dogmas ; and greatly worse stiD, 
if there mingle one atom of worldly interest or political psr- 
tizanship in the denunciation. It was to be expected that 
the d<Hninant sect, which never before thought of a Univer- 
sity to protect religion in London, should forthwith find dnt 
instrument indispensable to religious safety, and King^s Col- 
lege owed its birth to apparent zeal for that religion wiudi 
the seminary in Gower Street endangered. 

The balance thus restored in the Metropolis, the dominant 
sect was at ease, and went to bed again for a few years, when 
it was summoned to the post of danger a third time, by the 
alarm that a national plan was on foot for the education of 
the mass of the people in Ireland, in which, to render it avail- 
able^ not only to Protestants but to Catholics, it was resolved 
to exclude creeds and catechisms, and inculcate Scripture by 
lesscms introductory to the Sacred Volume, di£Pering in no 
respect from the method of all persons who read Scriptnre 
with children. In vain it was arranged that the pastors of 
any sects having children attending the national schods, 
should, at stated periods assemble, e&ch their own pupils, ftr 
their own religious instruction ; that was nothing to the do* 
minant sect ; nay, was, beyond all doubt, the part of the pbn 
it most disliked. But a tangible ground for a cry was neces- 
sary, and perhi^ a more insensate, if not unfair, never was 
devised, — ^the lessons were said to be " mutilations" of the 
Holy Scriptures ! That which has been and is done in the 
sdiool books, and school and pastoral teaching of the whole 
empire, beyond all memory of man, — ^that which must be 
done when a chapter or text is selected from an entire Bibk^ 
which the pupil holds in his hand at the moment, when he is 
asked to tell what he has read, was called mutilation a£ the 
Sacred Volume I* But the most hiuniliating fact in this 

* In the Appendix No. VIL, will be found «n extract from the IrialiCoB- 
miMioners*' first Report, printed by order of the Hunte of ComoHnw. It ii 
moot satiifretory. Scripture roadtng, ia aoj form, ihoiild bo gpti«id «9 
CatholiGi, Jewi, fcc 
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iq)porition femaim behind; it was discovered and made 
public that the plan proposed for the national schools of Ire- 
tand, was the literal transcript of a plan to which the do- 
minant sect made no objection, when that plan was proposed 
by another party in the state four years fc^ore. To crown 
ail, the party were lately for a short time in power, and de- 
dared in Parliament that they had no intention of disturlwDg 
the Irish national system, immediately befbre denounced as 
unscriptural and impious. This gives a new aspect to the 
0|^>ofiition to the national system ; it connects with it politics, 
and annihilates all its moral weight, and of course its force. 
A rival system, the Kildare Street, is in operation in Irdand, 
according to the old estaUished custom, which excludes the 
Catholics, or four-fifths of the population. 

There cannot be a better way of testing the reasonableness 
X3f£ all this, than trying how the converse looks when another 
exclusive, though in Britain happily not dominant, sect ob- 
jects to the matter of school instruction. In Glasgow there 
are estimated to be 27,000 Catholics, constituting, according 
to Dr Gelland, the very lowest class of the people. The fol- 
lowing is an extract firom a small volume, entitled << Infimt 
training, a dialogue explanatory of the system adopted in the 
Model Inilmt School, Glasgow, by a Director." " During the 
spring of last year (1832) about sixty Catholic children were 
enroUed in an In&nt School, with jthe full consent of the pa- 
rents, who, in every case, brought their children, and paid 
the ordinary quarters wages in advance. No sooner, how- 
ever, did their superiors discover one of the Society's hand- 
bills, descriptive of the general object and bearing of such 
establishments, which had been widely circulated among the 
families in the neighbourhood, than on the following week 
every child was withdrawn, and no parent has yet returned 
to claim any part of the wages so advanced. Since that pe- 
riod, out of the surrounding dense Catholic population, an 
occasional mother has brought her child, and continues to do 
it, as if by stealth. The modier hurriedly pays the wages, ex- 
presses great desire to have her child taught < in Bible stories^ 
equal to neighbour such a one's,' enjoining at the same time 
the utmost secrecy, lest by any possibility her name might 
reach the ears of certain officials. This hand-bill was framed 
by the Reverend Dr Welsh of St David's, Glasgow, now Pro- 
fewor of Church History in the University of Edinburgh, 
and, during^ the last six yearsy has been uniformly used in 
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every hand-bill respectiDg ha&nt Sdiools. It runs as fid- 
lows: — 

<< In&nt Schools are intended for the reception of childrai 
from the age of two to that of six years, with the view of im- 
buing their minds with the knowledge of religious truth— of 
training them up in habits of obedience and good order, and 
of giving them such elementary instructions as will enable 
them to enter with advantage into parochial and other schods. 
The plan of communicating religious truths is by the narra- 
tives, the precepts, and plainest announcements of Scrip- 
ture."* 

What is the practical inference from such facts as these ? 
Is it not that the example of Prussia should be followed; 
and, in order that the schools to be provided bff the nation 
shall be beneficial to the nation, that all direction of the 
schools of secular instruction shall be denied to sects, as such, 
dominant and dissenting ; and that all schools shall be con- 
stituted on the principle adopted by the Model Infant Schools 
of Wilderspin. The author begs to protest against the con- 
struction of one word above written, as intending disrespect 
to the dominant sect of either England or Scotland. To the 
latter he himself belongs ; but he has never considered him- 
vself as a member of more than of a sect ; while he entertains 
charitable and respectful feelings towards all other conscien- 
tious sectarians. Were he to enter a child of his own at the 
infant or advanced school, under the proposed national plan, 
he would do so without demanding or expecting any defer- 
ence to his own dogmas more than was shewn, or he should 
wish to be shewn, to those of any other sectarian who placed 
his child there. He would know that his chief object for his 

* This conduct, on the part of the Catholics of Glasgow, ^ was, wkos h 
took place, uaoeeessary, idthough I doubt not it was conscientioiu ; and 
I nras assured by the Catholic Bishop of Edinburgh, and some of his clergy, 
that they would have no scruple in advising their people to send their 
children to the Edinburgh Model School, which they visited, in which 
the religious teaching is precisely according to Dr Welsh's handUlI. Since 
that time the Infant Schools in Glasgow, as fiur as known to me, are in the 
hands of the Established Church exclusively. They may be called Sdioob 
of Infant Theology, where the doctrines of one sect are authoritatively in> 
stilled, to the utter exclusion of freedom of thought in after life. This b 
Popery in its worst form, which all sects ought to denounce. We hold this 
to be R complete perversion of the very purpose of Infant Schools ; yet it is 
said that even a liberal Government have fallen into the error of giving this 
system money. 
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ehild in school was secular knowledge, and that he poi^sessed 
another, and, in his own view, a much fitter school, elsewhere, 
for religious instruction, in which the pastors of Ws own per- 
suasion are the teachers ; but he should be sorry indeed to see 
even those pastors influencing the general religious inculca- 
tion of the secular school, and thereby driving away from it 
the children of all other conscientious sects. The author is 
f^uther aware that what he has now said will be approved of 
by a very large proportion of the clergy of Scotland, many of 
whom sanction and give active assistance to infant and odier 
schools estaUished upon what is called the liberal footing. 

Nothing more is wanted than the degree of liberality now 
advocated, to obtain for Britain at large the invaluable boon 
of popular education. If dominant sects are listened to, we 
shall never see the day of its coming ; our people will remain 
uneducated secularly, nay uneducated religiously, and in their 
present state of debasement and suffering. It is trusted, it is 
entreated, that the conscientious, of the dominant sects will 
lay l^e state of the question to heart, for it has come to this 

issue,— EDUCATION TO EMBRACE ALL SECTS, OB NO EDUCA- 
TION 1 Let them not, by holding out, defeat both our object 
and their own. The Government once persuaded that this 
is the alternative, — and there can be little doubt that they 
are so persuaded, and moreover that a large majority of the 
Legislature are so too, — ought not to wait till they succeed 
in removing prejudices and reconciling clashing interests. 
On them a tremendous responsibility rests ; the state of the 
country calls for the education of the people with a voice 
which overwhelms the dull and feeble tone of sectarian oppo- 
sition. An immense increase of political power has been 
given to a class as yet but imperfectly educated. Is it reason- 
able to expect a wise use of that power, without a great en- 
lai^ement of the means of education ? Let the opponents of 
such extension of enlightenment reflect that they cannot de- 
prive the people of their political power, by refusing them the 
means of using it well and wisely. Finally, let the people do 
their duty to diemselves, and demand from the nation that 
intellectual and moral elevation, to which their burdens, their 
labour, their common nature, entitle them. 
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III. Encovragembnts. 

DyScuIties and obstacles lessened, let us trust, or removed, 
the author's conduding topic has a more animatiBg title. Our 
hopes that the day of popular enlightenment has actiiafiy 
dawned are various. 

1. The Press has for some time powerfully advocated this 
grand necessity. The lead was taken by the Edinburgh Re- 
view. A greater propOTtion of its pages have been devo- 
ted by that Journal to the subject, than by any other ; and 
there has been a gradual enlargement of its views during the 
last sixteen years ; so as to give reason to hope, that it wii 
soon go all Uie lengths of this treatise. Decidedly next it in 
labour and liberality, and equal in eloquence and power, on 
the subject, is the Foreign Quarterly Review. The West- 
minster Review advocates popular educati<H) ; the duarteriy 
Review fears the effect of over-educating. 

The Quarterly Journal of Education, published imder die 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Uaefial 
Knowledge, now twenty numbers old, is an invaluable re- 
poatory o£ information and soimd principle. The labourB of 
this Society, generally, are above all praise. The Educational 
Magazine and the Annalyst have both appeared since the fint 
edition of this work. 

Professor Pillans, of the University of Edinburgh, in Ibs 
" Letters to Thomas Kennedy, Esq. M. P.," and late one of 
the Lords of die Treaswy, has made a powerful oontributioD 
to the light existing on the subject ; especially by exposii^ 
die absurdities which are, to this day, sanctioned in schools. 

Bir Combe's Lectures have been already referred to, as 
have Dr Drummond's Letters. The daily and weekly press 
afford more examples cf zealous national educationists than I 
have space to enumerate. In London, the Courier, Momii^ 
Chronicle, Herald, Spectator, and Examiner, may be pardca- 
larized. In Edinburgh, the Scotsman is pre-eminent on the 
suUect, having, in December 1828-99 published a series of 
leading articles, which might be collected into a volooie 
worthy of the fVont rank g£ the discussion. The EdinlMsigii 
Weekly Chronicle ably supports the same cause, as a direct 
consequence of its liberal and philanthropic principles. In 
Glasgow, the Free Press and Argus advocate national educa- 
tion ; and throughout the provincial press there is much doing 
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to reconcile the country to the gigantic effort which they must 
soofn be caUed upon to make. Chambers's Journal, with its 
imm^dse circulation, is a pillar of the cause.* In short, the 
reading public are busy with the subject: it meets them 
wherever they turn; it concludes every official report of 
inquirers into the state of the manual-labour classes, in all 
th^ relations and conditions, as the panacea, the sine qua 
nony of their permanent improvement ; while the want is felt 
by all whose duties or avocations bring them into contact 
with the manual-labour population. 

2. If pride be a legitimate motive for nations, cur's ought 
to be piqued by the &c1>— I am inclined to call it the encou- 
raging &ct — ^that we are outstripped in the educational race 
by other countries. Germany is our teacher, not merely in 
the matured national plan of Prussia, so often referred to, but 
very generally over the empure. I have seen, for example, 
and wish I had space to detail, an account of the valuable 
education ^ven at Hesse Cassel, and Gottingen. It is after 
the Pestalozzian method of reality ^ and, besides all the usual 
and instrumentary branches admirably taught, includes useful 
knowledge, practical scientific study, manual labour, and bo- 
dily exercise ; while Latin is given to those only who desire 
it. A youth educated in this manner presents an instructive 
contrast to any thing our ordinary sdiools can boast of; and 
the pupils, be it marked, leave the school at fifteen anid often 
at fourteen. France some years ago sent a special educa- 
tional mission to Prussia, and has proceeded on the report of 
M. Cousinl to organize a splendid system of national education. 
The first year's grant was L.600,000. The British legisla- 
ture the same year voted L.20,000. In April 1834, the mi- 
nister of public instruction, M. Guizot, presented a report to 
the king, which no friend of his species can read without ad- 
miration and delight. It forms a large quarto volume of 471 
pages, mtroduced by an explanatory treatise, which proves 
the French minister of public instruction to be one of the 
most enHghtened moralists in Europe. As a statistical work, 
it is also of great value. 

The machinery of M. Guizot is substantially modelled on 
the Prussian ; but, as containing a more extensive country 

* The periodicals entitled Informatioii for the Peo}^e, and Historical 
Newspaper, both admirable publications, have, in consequence of the other 
duties of the Messrs Chambers, been brought to a close. 

f Translated into English bjr Mrs Austin. 
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and larger population, it is necessarily more comprdiensive. 
The presiding genius over the working of the whole is the • 
minister of public instruction. He is assisted by a board 
which communicates with inferior boards, of which there is 
one in each of the departments of France. Under the de^ 
partmentai board are the communes, the schools in which are 
placed under a most perfect system of inspection and visita* 
tion. A normal school for training teachers is established in 
each department, and a public primary sdiool in every com- 
mune. Private schools are permitted, but the teachers of 
these are licensed by the government, that those who resort 
to them in prefa*ence to the public schools may not be cheat- 
ed by ignorant pretenders. At the pnbHc schools the educa* 
tion is gratuitous to all who cannot pay for it. The experi* 
ment is to be made to render the resort free and not com- 
pulsory. From the effect of example and shame, with suck 
splendid spectacles so near her, England cannot loog remain 
an uneducated country. 

But in no country in the world has more been done for 
popular education than in the United States of America, 
and that alike in finance, machinery, and matter. The 
New •> England States have, like Scotland, long enjoyed 
establishments for popular education; but have outstripped 
Scotland in the suitableness of their education to the wants 
and progress of the age» Free schools exist on the most ex- 
tended and Uberal scale for the great body of the Americas 
people ; academies for those who can pay for education ; and 
colleges for advanced students. In Msane, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, die 
system advocated in this treatise is substantially adopted, 
namely, education to the people Punished frbe by the State. 
The experiment has been tried and has succeeded. Those 
who yet hesitate to introduce the free system in this country, 
for the prejudice in &vour of school fees is fast giving way, 
are referred to the example of America, where the free 
schools are fully attended, and the instruction vahied, althou^ 
not paid for. For a population amounting to two millions, 
something under that of Scotland, there are frcun ten to twdve 
thousand excellent efficient free schools, or one free schod 
for every two hundred inhabitants. In some of the States, 
the funds are entirely raised by tax, and partially in such 
others as have a permanent education fund of their own. 
New Hampshire and Vermont, for example, in order to raise 
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a separate and permanent fund, lay a duty of one per cent on 
-the coital of the banks. Connecticut has an education fund 
of nearly two millions of dollars, derived from the sale of lands 
reserved in Ohio. Delaware also has an independent fundj 
and gives the benefit of it only to districts who raise a sum 
equal to the grant by taxation; not trusting, it is import- 
ant to observe, to voluntary contribution. New York has a 
fund of about two millions in stocks and other securities, and 
nearly a million acres of lands, all devoted to ihefree educa- 
tion of the people. This splendid capital affords an annual 
revenue of nearly a hundred thousand dollars. Besides this, 
a tax is levied, so that above half a million of dollars is annu- 
ally expended by the public of the United States,on/r<?c edu- 
cation! Pennsylvania exhibits an example of perhaps the 
most liberal and unqualified freedom of education of any of 
the United States ; and there, as also in Massachusetts, not 
<mly substantial useful knowledge^ but enlightened moral 
training, are well understood and practised. Views quite up 
to the pitch of the most novel, humbly advocated in this vo- 
lume, are current in most of the States. The author has re- 
ceived much gratifying information on this head, since his first 
edition from Mr B. W. Richards, late Mayor of Philadelphia^ 
who recently visited Edinburgh. On perusing a printed re- 
port penned by that accomplished and public-spirited citizen, 
in his capacity of Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Girard College of Philadelphia, it was truly gratifying 
to find the most advanced and enlightened educational prin^ 
dples recommended for adoption in that noble institution ; and 
it was still more satisfactory to observe that, in recommending 
these principles, Mr Richards did not exceed the liberal and 
enlightened directions of the testator.* Mr Girard says in his 
will, — "I wish the pupils to learn things rather than words, and 
I do not forbid, but I do not recommend, Latin and Greek." 
He directs the utmost attention to moral training, but, from 
his dislike of sectarianism, he resorts to a novel mode of ex- 
cluding its distractions from the minds of the pupils. He strict- 
ly enjoins the management to refuse admission to clergymen, 
without distinction of -sects, even as visitors within the walls, 
" In making this restriction," the testator proceeds, « I do 

. * Stephen Girard was a merehant of I^iladelphia, who died in 1831, leai^ 
ing two miUioni of dollars for the establislmient of a college or school for the 
maintenance and education of one thousand orphans. 
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not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or person what- 
soever ; but as there is such a multitude of sects, and such a 
diversity ofopinion amongst them, I desire to keep the tender 
minds of the orphans, who are to derive advantage from this be- 
quest, free from the excitement which existing doctrines and 
sectarian controversy are so apt to produce ; my de^e is, that 
all the instructors and teachers in the college shall take psuns 
to] instil into the scholars the purest principles of mqraliiy, 
so that, on their entrance into public life, they may fi-om in- 
clination and habit, evmce " benevolence towards their fel- 
low creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety, and industry; 
adapting at the same time such religious tenets as their ma- 
tured reason may enable them to prefer." Upon the strengdi 
of the words above printed in Italics, the committee of ma- 
nagement have unanimously introduced the Bible without 
note or comment. It is not enjoined by the testator, but it 
is not excluded, and the whole scope of his will is in consist* 
ency with it. The purest morality is undoubtedly the mora*- 
lity of Christianity ; and there cannot be a more efficient 
mode of impressing this truth, than by ^miliarising the young 
with the identity of the morahty of Scripture and Nature^ 
proceeding as they do from the same Author. The Trus- 
tees cordially respond to the testator's anxiety to preserve 
freedom of conscience and choice of religion, and to his ob- 
jection to discussion with the young of points merely doc- 
trinal, and the mysticism of human dogmas; and to his opi- 
nion that accountability to Onmipotence alone in matters 
of opinion is the inherent right of freemen. The Report 
agrees with the author of this volume in disapproving of 
prizes as a stimulant to exertion in schools, and fr)r die 
aame reasons, viz. that they address selfish and ignoble feed- 
ings, engender envy and malignity, and, by absurdly reward- 
ing natural gifts, discourage industry. The whole report is 
written with a ieeling and eloquence, and with a justness of 
reasoning and beauty of style, which render it a documeia 
highly creditable to its author, and indicative of a great ad- 
vance in sound, enlightened, and liberal views on the other 
aide of the Atlantic. Since Mr Richard's return to America, 
I have received from him the ** Cotistitution and Plan of 
Education for the Girard College for Orphans, with an Intro- 
ductory Report laid befbre the Board of Trustees, by Fitoids 
Lieber." This document forms aft octavo voiunie at 227 
pages ; and while it is a clear practical plan for the institu- 
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tion, with rules and regulations for its govemment, is likewise 
aprofound and enl^tened treatise on education generally. 
There is a laudi^le ambition manifested by Mr Lieber, and 
seconded by the managers, to render this great seminary as 
perfect as possible, so as to give it something of the charactei^ 
of a model not only for the other American states, but for 
the woiid. Every friend to education will encourage ^eir 
efPorts by his sincere and cordial appprobation, and rejoice that 
there is an institution any where with such means and sudi 
objects. 

3. The encouragement by our government of the object of 
national education, has manifested itself in other ways besides 
the grant just alluded to. Evidence of the state of education 
throughout the country is sought for officiaUy. A Home- 
olSce circular has been issued to teachers all over the empire, 
ordering returns of the number of pupils, their religious per* 
suasions, education communicated, salaries of teadiers, &c. 
Xiord Brougham addressed extensively the trustees of public 
charities, inquiring if they are inclined to concur in a con« 
fiolidation of their funds for the purposes of national educa- 
tion. The subject has been often incidentaUy discussed in 
both Houses of Parliament, with scarcely an unfriendly voice 
to the ]»oject of popular education as a national object ; and> 
in 1833, the subject was brought boldly befbee the House of 
-Commons, by Mr Roebuck, member for Bath, who moved re- 
solutions, that the House should pledge itself to an early con- 
fflderation of the great measure of popular education ; and 
particularized the necessity of an infant school, and school of 
industry, in evCTy parish. The resolutions were negatived 
«olely on the grouiki of their involving a pledge, which was 
thought premature ; but the discussion elicited the feeling of 
the House, and was decidedly favourable to popular educa- 
tion. Afier that disous^n, Liord Brougham, then Chancel- 
lor, long the most zealous aiid powerftd champion of national 
education, in a speech ddivered at York in September 1833, 
may be said to have declared to the country, from authority, 
ihe readiness of the Government and the Legislature to ex« 
tend the blesmng of education, as soon as the people are pre- 
pared in earnest to ask for It His memorable speech, in the 
House of Commons, on 8th March 1818, is an epoch in the 
histxiry of the cause. The Edilcation Committee of 1818, 
was of his suggestion, and he himself was the most enlight- 
ened and efficient member of it. What has been called its 
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Digest of information on the state of the country, and its 
wants in the matter of education, is a statistical docum^it of 
great value ; and the '< Practical Observations" which Ijxcd 
Brougham published, have done much to remove prejudice 
and ignorance on the subject It is now eighteen years since 
these discussions, and since his famous Education bill ; yet 
popular education, as he observed at York, has not greatly adr 
vanced. It is earnestly hoped, that he himself wUl came to 
think that a much bolder and higher act of legislation is abso- 
lutely necessary, than he at first contemplated ; that the new 
political position of the people, then undreamed oif, demands 
it ; and that the public mind, greatly advanced beyond what 
he had to struggle with in 1818, is much better prepared for 
its realization. 

Such legislation is now farther advanced than the author 
thought, or dared even to hope, when, in his first edition, he 
wrote the preceding words. Two Select Committees of the 
House of Commons have since sat on the subject of National 
Education. One for England has sat two sessions. It was 
moved for, in 1834, by Mr Roebuck, Member for Bath, to 
inquire into Uie state of education in England and Wales, and 
the effects of a grant of L. 20,000 made in 1 833. The Com- 
mittee, presided over by Lord John Russell in 1834, and by 
the Earl of Kerry in 1835, have gone much &rther th^n die 
apparent limit of their commission, for they have be«i en- 
gaged in an extensive inquiry into the general principles of 
popular education. The evidence of both of their sessons 
has been reported ; and, of course with various opinions given 
by the witnesses, has touched upon all the most important 
topics treated of in this volume.* The other Conmiittee, 
moved for in session 1835, by Mr Wyse, Member for Wa- 
terford, and presided over by that enlightened educationist, 
and eminently liberal and accomplished man, was for Ireland 
They have not yet reported the evidence of their two ses- 
sions ; but the author has the best access to know that the 
inquiry went to the very root, and he looks forward to the 
Report of that Committee with the most dieering anticipa- 
tions.f Of the Irish Committee Lord Kerry was ako a \ 



* Since the last mentioned report his country and liit species have to de- 
plore the death of Lord Kerry. 

*)> The author had the honour of giving evidence b^ore Mr Wyse's Con- 
mittee, and as his examination occupied the entire sittings of seven days, he 
need scarcely say that all his views on the suliject will be found in his evi- 
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ber, and, through him, there will be found, so far as the evi- 
dence in each Committee shall sanction it, a concurrence and 
union of views in the reports, which wilLgive to both an in- 
creased weight with the Legislature. 

4. The meeting of teachers, held on the 15th March 1834, at 
Dumfries, is well worthy of notice, as a sign of the times. 
Their resolutions on the necessity of great improvement in 
the modes of education all over the country, after the example 
of Gearriiany, Prussia, France, and America, their unqualified 
condemnation of the engrossing study of Latin and Greek, 
iJieir concurrence in the enlightened views of Mr Combe, and 
their formation of themselves into a society,* have beeii hailed 
by all friends of national education, to whose knowledge they 
have come, as highly honourable to all concerned. 

5. The last, and not the least, encouragement consists in 
the actual improvement made and making in the substance of 
education itself, in the British dominions. In the possession 
of Infant schools, alone, we have an advantage fully equalling 
all that is enjoyed by the countries alluded to as before us in 
other respects, but which have not yet adopted these, the 
only means of efficient moral training. There are, in England, 
sdiools of recU knowledge, in which almost every thing is 
taught recommended in chapter V. of this treatise. There 
are Dr Mayo's school at Cheam in Surrey, Messrs Morgan and 
Enunertons at Hanwell, Middlesex, and the establishments of 
die Messrs Hill at Hazelwood, near Birmingham, and Bruce 
Castle at Tottenham, near London ; and it is well known, that 
these schools serve as models to others, and that the system 
a£ itnparting real useful knowledge to the young is extending. 
In Mr Bruce's Academy, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in addi- 
tion to the useful branches, which need not be enumerated, the 
following philosophical courses are taught : " Chemistry, 
electricity, magnetism, and pneumatics, as connected with 
physical geography, meteorology, &c. ; natural history, wrth 
reference especially to the mechanism and physiology of Ihe 
human frame making Paley's Natural Theology the text bo )1^ 
mental- philosophy, the evidences of Christianity,'* Sc. Thi jre. 
is another excellent seminary in Bath, under the direction of 

dence whea reported; and as tbere are practical details in that evidence 
which would not suit a general treatise, he uses the freedom to refer the 
reader to the Beport of the Irish Educational Committee, when it shall ap- 
pear. 
* The Dnmfries and Galloway Education Society. 
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Messrs dark, another at Overton, near Liverpool, under Mr 
Voelker,tliebestIhave yet seen in England, under DrJermd 
at Bristol, and many others are now rising up in England. 

In Ireland there are the Bel£ut Academy, under Principsl 
Bryoe, which has been for several years &r in advance of every 
seminary di which I have heard in Ireland, and equal to any 
one in this country. Dr Drummond is Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in the Royal Institution of that town, andhss 
greatly contributed to its repute, especially as a naturalist. 
In 1826, mineralogy and geobgy were added to the usual 
course of geography. Into the study of these subjects, the 
pupils, /irom e^fht to eighteen years of age, all entered with 
the greatest alacrity ; insomuch that scmie apprehension wai 
at ^t entertained of these fiiscinating pursuits leading them 
away from their regular studies. But instead ci this being 
the case, there was speedily a marked improvement in the 
manner in which the other duties were performed, by those 
who had devoted themselves most passionately to mineralogy 
^nd geology. The National education of Ireland has been 
already alluded to, and its school-books. 

6. In Scotland, we have had for a number of years Mr Wood's 
school in Edinburgh, in every way excellent, except in omit- 
ting practice on r^ities, and sdentific exercises ; the Circus 
Phu^e School, which was established upon the reed system, 
though it is rather thought not to have very rigidly acBiered 
to it ; and much of the best of both, in the Davy Street Lan- 
casterian Sdiool, taught by Mr Dun. Mr Chidmers's sani- 
nary at Merchiston Castle, both for intellectual and naopal 
training, is greatly advanced. The English department of die 
High School of Glasgow, under Mr Dorsey, is itself a com- 

eete education to those who do not need Latin and GreeL 
T Cunningham's Edinburgh Institution has already been 
mentioned, and a letter from him is published in the appendix.* 
The allusion to him suggests the system of Mr James fihid[,t 
for teaching a language simultaneously to any number that can 
hear his voice, or see his illustrations ; the whole pupils re- 
peating the words after him for the sake of pronunoation. The 

* The old grammar acboola are perfaree ianedoniiig and adopting, wUk 
they continue to denounce, these extensions of education. It ia amnsing to 
see the mod^ieationt of the old system by the new claimed as a title to po. 
pularity, in their advertisements. 

t Late English Preceptor to ihe Due de Bordeaux, and now in LiTerpool, 
where he has induced the formation dan institution for improving darks and 
apprentioei. 
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author has witnessed this mode of teaching, and has had occa- 
sion to see proofs of its success, both in Latin and French. 
Mr Black, two years ago, under the sanction of the Principal 
and the Senatus Academicus of the University of Glasgow, 
lectured in the Humanity Class-room to crowded and approv- 
ing audiences. His system is well worthy of consideration in 
any plan of abridging the time devoted to the acquisition of Ian-* 
guages ; a matter on which Dr Jerrard has thrown much light. 
On the Continent, I have much ^easure in reconunenmng 
the establishment of M. Gaggia at Brussels, and the Acade- 
mie d'Orleans in France. 

These various improvements, in the substance of education, 
are enumerated among the encouragements to the friends of 
a National plan, inasmuch as they furnish the materials, al- 
ready tried and proved, which, with a little arrangement, may 
be combined into a complete system of popular education, on 
sound practical principles. I use the term popular, as indud* 
ing the entire people. The parish schools, as they then would 
be, will bring the choicest education, for diildren from two to 
fourteen years of age, to the doors of all the rural inhabitants ; 
and assemble children of ail ranks in the same school-hall, as 
they now meet in the same church. The well-trained child 
of Uie peasant will bring no contamination to the child d£ the 
squire ; on the contrary, their early association in the inte- 
resting employment of moral and intellectual improvement^ 
will at once afford the means, so much desired, of softening 
down that harsh ridge, which at present separates the manual- 
labour class from those above them, with all the jealousy of 
C(i9t€^ and all its hatred, hostility, and danger ; and will lay 
a foundation for that respect and kindly feeling towards our 
externally less favoured fellow-men, which, in l£e certainty of 
a retmn from them of good will to us, would change into mo- 
ral sunshine on the universal &ce of society, that scowling 
*' winter of our discontent,*' which, in the very nature of things, 
is the effect of the reign of the selfish faculties. In large 
towns, the indiscriminate mixture of all ranks in the NaticHud 
sdiooJs might at first sight be a subject of hesitation ; but it is 
just in great towns where it will be less called for, till it can be 
safely trusted ; as the means of separate education will there 
be more easily procured. But those who in towns have re* 
course to schools of their own, will do well to remodel them 
on the National plan. The repugnance to endure contact with 
the lower classes, even in the pure and elevated exercises of in- 
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teUectual and moral pursuits, it is perhaps scarcely £sur to lay to 
the account, in all, of the inferior feeling of pride, exclusively. 
In some, no doubt, there is a constitutional haughtiness, vain- 
glory, and selfishness, which reap self-consequence from the 
very contemplation of a large mass of social inferiority. To the 
predominating inferior faculties it would be positive pain to wit- 
ness an upward movement, from that low level which they fed 
to be necessary to contrast with and give full effect to their gen- 
tility. Nay even in more generous minds, there is a sort of 
fixed custom of separation, a habit of feeling as if the line of 
distinction were of Nature's own drawing, but a feeling, origi- 
nating in the unconcealed haughtiness of barbarism, and S&- 
owned by utterly unheeded Christianity, which has become 
the maniere fTStre of a greatiy more advanced society. This 
is too strong for even more generous sentiments which would 
wish to see the line remoVed, by the insensible operation of 
a self-elevating progression in the humbler classes. While 
the actual inferiority, physical, intellectual, and moral, of these 
dasses, in all that renders human intercourse desirable, has 
resulted from the "abandonment" to which tiiey have been 
" left ;** yet the very existence of that grossness, from which 
refinement shrinks, is a formidable obstruction to that con- 
tact, which, to a considerable extent, must be the first step of 
a process of popular improvement, and which, as that improve- 
ment advances, must and will extend. We have more antt" 
goihic lessons to learn than many are aware of, before the 
causes will disappear which entail upon society so much suf- 
fering and so much insecurity. 

A marcU reform,' of a nature and magnitude which will re- 
duce our political to an insignificant item in the account of 
inevitable human progress, is - no longer optional to us.* It 
is vain to attempt to banish from our thoughts the unwelcome 
necessity, the severe trial to our selfishness, of condescending 
to be just, benevolent, and Christian ; it is ignorant barbarism' 
to scorn and ridicule " these duties as Utopian fancies." If, 
on a sound interpretation of the Creator's design, as manifisst- 
ed in his works, and confirmed in his Word, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is much of what is called *' false position" 
in society ; in other words, that the propensities or law in the 
members, almost to the exclusion of the sentiments or law in 
the mind, regulate or rather derange the social system ; — ^if 

* The political reform is external^ the moral is intrinsic, and aboye all' 
party spirit as it is, is necessary to the stability and efficiency of the political. 
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money-getting and sensual enjoyment shall continue to be the 
business of life ; and, as the cost of these, the bodies, minds, 
and souls of seven-eighths of our countrymen, shall remain 
unheeded by us'; if we shall hug to our bosoms our invi- 
dious distinctions, and our accumulations often £sur exceeding 
aU reasonable superfluity, while a moderate relaxation of our 
grasp would ease the strained sinews of the social frame, to 
their remotest vibration, and allow to ourselves a disengaged 
hand to aid, and to our relieved fellow men the time and the 
capability to receive, the intellectual, moral, and religious 
blessings, for a participation in which, faculties were given 
them by an All-wise God, — then let us not complain that our 
heavy social evils are not removed, and that we live in con- 
stant insecurity, dissatisfaction, and alarm. It is exploded 
drivelling to call this a levelling of all distinctions. No dis- 
tinction of God's appointment, hone that ought to exist in well 
constituted society, none on which Christianity does not frown, 
will or can be levelled. Worth and talent, and even wealth 
duly regulated, will ever continue to distinguish their posses- 
sors ; and these will suffer no diminution by the elevation of 
a once neglected suffering mass to a higher level of tem- 
poral enjoyment, and eternal hope, than they actually occupy. 
The mountain will tower above the sea, as it towered prime- 
vally, although the valley below, once a noisome swamp^ be 
elevated, punfied, and enriched, by the alluvial stream ; and 
human distinction^ of God's, and not man's, creating, will 
point upwards to their native heaven not less that the social 
region, which they at once adorn and bless, has risen around 
them in all the elevation, and all the sunshine, and all the 
verdyre of prosperity, of virtue, and of peace. 
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No. I. 

EXTRACT FROM THE FIRST REPORT OF THE EDINBURGH 
INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Edinburgh^ 18/^ May 1832. 
At a General Meeting of the Edinburgh In&nt School 
Society, held this day in the As9em|)i7 Rooms, Geom 
Street, followed by an Exhibition of the Pupils of toe 
School, Robert Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq. in theChair^ 
the following Report, by the Committee, called the 
Ordinary Directors, was read, and ordered to be printr 
ed for circulation. 

The Committee deem it expedient to preface this their First Re- 
port, with a short exposition of the principles of this association for 
the purposes of Infant Education. 

Fwst, As it is well known that the Feelings or affections of human 
nature, in common speech termed the Dispositions, furnish the im. 
pulses, according to their direction, to virtue or vice, it is important 
to address education directly to these feeUngs, and thereby to com- 
bine moral with intellectual training, instead of confining education, 
as has hitherto almost exclusively been done in Schools, to the latter 
alone* 

Secondlyy The Dispositions are capable of great improvement by 
systematic practical training, brought to bear, by exercise, directly 
upon themselves ; and positive institutions, founded upon this truths 
are valuable as they are new to society. 

7%tn%, The Dispositions are most pliable and capable of a bent to 
good in infancy, before bad tendencies are formed, and bad habits are 
confirmed ; and, therefore, moral training ought to commence with 
the earliest manifestations of human feeling. 

FcwiMyy Mere precept will not establish those moral habita which 
flow from well regulated dispositions ; and although example may do 
maoh^ It is apt to operate only for a moment, leaving the mind that 
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has been swayed by it still liable to the influence of example in any 
other direction. Practical exebcise in moral habits for a 
course of time, is the essence of moral training. To attain this ex. 
ercise, it is necessary to collect iniknts in suitable numbers, to ftna 
a society of equals, in unrestrained but well observed intercoune, 
where the selfish feeling^ may be regulated, and the social strength- 
ened and improved ; in which the pnieHce shall be habitual of cleanli- 
ness, delicacy, refinement, good temper, gentleness, kindnessyhonestj, 
justice, and truth ; confirmii^ good tendencies in the mind, and 
leading to virtue in the conduct ; — awhile at the same time the body 
is strengthened by a judicious use of air and /exercise. 

Fifthipt In this manner the dispositions are prepared as a soil for 
the precepts and spirit of Christianity ; and these last judiciously 
sown, as tne foundation of morals, will not, in alter life, be listened 
to merely as abstract ideas on Sundays, with no application to oidi. 
nary life, but will be felt as practical kws, regulating every part of 
everyday conduct 

Liut^ Intellectual training, though of secondary importrace m 
Infimt Education , should form, nevertheless, provided it be calculat- 
ed to interest and amuse, and never to overtask, an important object 
in an Infant School. For the vigorous development of the iacultiev- 
before they have been wasted on mere letters, words, and mgnsy— 
practical lessons on rwl objects^ and their relati<ms to each other «sd 
to the pupil, constituting real ideas and useful knowledge of common 
things, should be the main intellectual occupation of Infant Schools; 
to which end the objects themselves should be presented, and their 
nature and qualities explained, while the printed signs or reading will 
foe easily inddentally, and almost insensibly conveved. 

• ••••'• 

The Committee have much pleasure in reporting, that the pr<»res8 
of the School, under the tuition and superintendence of Mr and Mrs 
WaieRT, has all along been, and continues to be, in the physical, 
intellectual, moral, and religious branches, most satisfactory. Im- 
pressed besides, as the teachers both are on principle, with the vital 
impoitance of cleanliness, ventilation, air, and exercise, and of the 
aftemation, at thort kUemais^ with the children of lesson and aittinff 
with play, they enjoy the satisfatition of witnessing strength and 
health restored to the weak and sickly, and increasM vigour mani- 
fested by the robust ; while the guiding principles of the system have 
all along continued to direct their steps, which have not swerved to 
either hnnd into paths which may lead fxe away from the results to 
whidi this Society looked when tliey associated; Mr Wilbsrsptit, 
though distant, continues to guide the Edinburgh Model Infimt 
School ; and will continue to do so, till its Directors ate well coDvia« 
ced indeed, that something better than this system can be substi- 
tuted. 

Vinton, who are numerous, have been much gratified by the varied 
knowledge of objects and their relations exhibited by such young 
^liUbren. The Teacher has himself collected a little museum of ar- 
tieles, ealenlated to impress, in a systematic manner, a great number 
•fimtond qualities and effects. TfaeirieDdsof thelnstatiitlott adgbt 
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Xy increase this ooUection, .fay sending articles which are to be 
ad in tbeir drawers and shelTes as usel^ lumber. 
The attainmoits of the children in scripture knowle<k» afford the 
best comnentarj upon the method adopted for the earliest ^' incul- 
ctttton of CiuiBtian Truth,** and it is remarkable, that when a choice 
is given to tliem of the kind of anecdote to be told tbeta hy the 
Teacher, the vote is, in mo^ cases, for a scripture story. 

The whole economy and system of the play^ound has fully an- 
swered the most sanguine expectations entertained of it Here is 
tbe true Infiint School ; the scliooUroom is but an accessory. In the 
play-ground are acquired cleanliness, cheerfulness, health, activity 
wbA resource ; and social affections are exercised and practisNed. The 
YQSiilts in all these puticulars ore most cheering. Strangers are 
stouck with the healthy, cleanly, happy, active and intelligent aspect 
of the groims. Dirtiness, indelicacy, and filthiness are unknown; 
and hamtuai kindliness, civility, justice, and scrupulous honesty, rule 
the intercourse of the little community. Pieces of bread have often 
lain untouched within the reach of the whole school for days, when 
Ifoigotten by their owners. Instances of dishonesty have occasional* 
ly occurred, but they never have, without beingmade a lesson both 
to the little offender and his playfellows. The Teacher having been 
>«Urec€ed to keep a record of instructive occurrences, has furnished 
many instances of the practical working of the system ; to which the 
Committee have much satisfaction in adding the answers of above 
thirty of the parents, to a circular letter addressed generally by the 
Teadier, to obtain the opinion of the effect upon the children of at- 
tendance at School. A few specimens are printed in the Appendix 
of tiiose grateful testimonies. The letters are of course from the 
most respectable class of parents ; but there are many whose children 
are reaping perhaps compazatively the greater good, who themselves 
are of a character which cannot appreciate, and an education which 
cannot acknowledge it. It is only the Teacher, and those who, like 
him, has visited the homesr— if homes they can be called — of many of 
the poor children, that can estimate the contrast between the squalor 
and wretchedness of these abodes, and the light, air, cleanliness, 
wairmth, cheerfulness, occupation, goodwill and happiness of the in- 
flmt school and play-ground ; and nAo can fully comprehend why the 
resort to school is so willing, and the stay so lingering. The Com. 
mittee cannot withhold an afi^ing instance. One ot their number 
when visiting the school, had his attention attracted by a little girl 
of about four years of age, who was remarkable for the gentlest de- 
meanour, and, at the same time, the most miserably starved and 
wretched appearance. The child seemed to cling to him in the play* 
ground, and repeatedly took hold of his hand or his coat* To com- 
plete the picture of in£uit misery, one eye exhibited the mark erf a 
severe blow. The Teacher's account of the little creature was, ithat 
she was the child of a drunken mother, who gave her a black ^ffejn a iit 
of fury I This woman, he added, occasional^ visits the school, vheiie 
she creates a disturbance, sometimes abusing him lor detaining' her 
child, and sometimes for not detaining her. The child often comes 
without her teeakfiwt, and wUliout a moiftMil of food for the day. 
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a want which Mr and Mrs Wright hare as often supplied, even 
at the hazard of encouraging the evil which they deplore. Hr 
Wai«BT*8 ezpkmation of the poor child's drawing near to the Di- 
rector was touching. '< She is a gentle child,*' he said, '^ very unlike 
her mother, and seems to associate with school and every thing about 
it, that protection and kindness to which at home she is a stranger." 
As a school for teachers of Infiut Schools, the Edinburgh Model 
School has, for its duration, done a &ir portion of work ; and it has 
been found that there is a variety and intensity of interest in the 
system, which is calling forth a class of minds very superior to those 
of ordinary schoolmasters ; one and all of them increase in zeal as 
they advance practically in their studies ; affording a satis&ctory pro- 
spect of a command of efficient labourers, as the harvest of. Infant 
education ripens, and the demand extends. When Mr Wright was 
uufortunateiy laid aside by illness, a young man, who bad spent many 
a leisure hour in the school, left his occupation as a joumeymaa 
printer, and eiiJciently supplied the vacancy for many weeks ; whik 
another young man, the son uf the building contractor, wltneashig 
Mr Wildersfih's first training of the school, as he worked about it 
as a carpenter, picked up with aJacrity and eagerness the whole phn, 
studied the hook, mastered the songs, and actiudlv established a gratis 
Infimt School of his own, of between thirty and forty pupils, wini^ 
he still teaches in the evenings after his work hours ! * The Commit- 
tee know that many young men are contemphiting the fitting of 
themselves for the interesting occupation and the independimoe, 
which the multiplication of Infant Schools o£fers them. The example 
of Edinburgh (herself in the wake of Glasgow, whose success has led to 
many Infant Schools in the west of Scotland), has produced Infast 
Schools already at Aberdeen, Dundee, Kinghom, Dunfermline, Pat- 
tobello, Inverness, and Dingwall, and they are projected in other 
towns and places all over the country. 

JAMES SIMPSON, Chairmm 
9f Ordinary Directors, 
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L^.Effeoit of the Moral Traming. 

. 1. Incidents to shew the good effects of ezercuing Kindnea 
and Consideration for others, in opposition to reckless 
Mischief Hardheartedness, and Cruelty ; vices which 
render the lower orders dangerous and formidable. 

1. Two of the children, brothers, about five and four years of ag^ 
coming one morning late into school, were to go to their seats with- 
out censure, if they could give an account of what they had been doiiu^ 
which should be declared satisfactorv by the whole school, who shouQ 
decide. They stated, separately, that they had been contempUitiDg 

« This yoniv iMa and Mr WiUht an both dncs desd. 
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the* proceedings of a large caterpillar, and noticing the different posi- 
tions of its body as it crossed their path — ^that it was now horizontal, 
and now perpendicular, and presently curved, and finally inclined, 
when it escaped into a tree. The master then asked them abruptly, 
« Why did you not kill it ?" The children stared. " Could you have 
killed it ?" asJced the teacher. *' Yes, but that would have been cruel 
and naughty, and a sin against God." The little moralists were ac- 
quitted by acclamation; having, infants ad they were, manifested a 
character which, were it universal in the juvenile population, would 
in another j^eneration reduce our penal code to a mass of waste paper, 
in one gra^ department of its bulk.* 

2. The teacher mentioned to the children one day, that he had 
been occupied about a boy and girl who had no father or mother, 
and whose grandfather and grandmother, who took care of them, 
were bedrid and in great poverty. The boy was seven years of age, 
too old for the Infant School, but some gentlemen, he said, were 
exerting themselves to get the boy into one of the hospitals. Here 
he purposely stopped to try the sympathies of his audience for the 
girL He was not disappointed, several little voices called out at 
once, *' O ! Master ! what for no the lassie too ?" He assured them 
that the girl was to come to the Infant School, and to be boarded with 
him and Mrs Wright ; and the intelligence was received with loud 
plaudits. 

3, One day when the children were in the play-ground, four boys 
occupied the boys* circular swing, while a stranger gentleman was 
looking on with the teacher. Conscious of being looked at, the little 
fellows were wheeling round with more than usual swiftness and 
dexterity, when a creature of two or three years made a sudden dart 
forward into their very, orbit, and in an instant must have been 
knocked down with great force. With a presence of mind and con- 
sideration, and with a mechanical skill, which to admire most we 
know not, one of the boys, about five years old, used the instant of 
time in which the singular movement was practicable, threw his 
whole body into a horizontal position, and went clear over the in- 
&nt's head ! But this was not all : in the same well employed in- 
stant, it occurred to him that that movement was not enough to save 
thi^i little intruder, as he himself was to be followed as quick as 
thought by the next swinger. For this he provided by dropping 
his own feet to the ground and stopping the whole machine, the in- 
stant he had cleared the child's head ! The spectator of this admi- 
rable specimen of intellect and good feeling, which was all necessari- 
ly the thought and act of a moment, had his hand instinctively in 
his pocket for a shilling, but was stopped by the teacher, who dis- 
owns all inferior motives for acts of kindness and justice. The little 
hero, however, had his reward : for the incident was related by the 

• This instance of practical mercy occurred strongly to mv mind, one day last 
SMfaig in London ; when passing along a street, I saw several big boys with alive mouse 
at the end of a string ; I returned in a few minutes the same way, and found they had 
killed it, and were b«ttittg it to atonu with their sticks I ! ' 

T 
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teacher in faVi school, io preaence of the strangera, and was leoeiTed 
with several rounds of heart/ applause. 

4. J. J. accused H. S. of having eat up J. J.'s dinner. It was 
proved bj several witnesses, that H. S. not onlv appropriated the 
dinner, but used force. The charge being proved to the satis&ction 
of the Jury (the whole school), the same tribunal were requested by 
the teacher to decide what should be the consequences to the con- 
vict. One orator rose and suggested, that as H. S. had not jet eit 
his own dinner, he ought to give it to J. J. This motion, for the 
children always welcome any reasonable substitute for corporal pun- 
ishment, was carried by acclamation. When one o'clock came, and 
the dinner was handed over, coram pMioOy to J. J., H. S. was ob- 
served by him to be in tears, and lingering near his oam dinner. 
They were by this time nearly alone, but the teacher was watching 
the result. The tears were too much for J. J., who went to H. S., 
threw his arms about his neck, told him not to cry, but to sit down, 
and take hal£ This invitation was of course accepted by H. S., who 
manifested a great inferiority of character to the other, and ftmush- 
ed an example of the blindness of the unjust to the justice of retri- 
bution, which they always feel to be mere revenge and cruelty. He 
could not bear to see J. J. even sharing hit dinner, and told him with 
bitterness that he would tell his mother. " Weel, weel !" said the 
generous child, " I'll gie y'd a' back again." Of course the teacher 
interfered to prevent this gross injustice ; and in the afternoon made 
their schoolfellows completely aware of the part each had acted. It 
is not easy to render a character like that of H. S. liberal ; but a 
long course of such practice, for precept is impotent in such cases, 
might much modify what in after life would have turned out a sel- 
fish, unjust, and unsocial character. 

2. Incidents to shew the good effects of practically exercising 
Honesty and Truth, — to the end of superseding another 
branch of criminal jurisprudence. 

1. One of the children lost a halfpenny in the play-ground. The 
mistress was so certain that it would be found and accounted for, 
that she lent the loser a halfpenny. Some time after, when the in- 
cident was nearly forgotten, one of the boys J. F. found a halfpenny 
in the play-ground, and although no one saw him find it, he brought 
it at once to the teacher. As the latter knew nothing about the loss 
of a hal^enny already alluded to, it appeared to him a halfpenny 
without an owner; but one of the children suggested that it must 
be the lost hal^enny for which the mistress had given the substi- 
tute. '^ What, then, shall be done with it ?" Many voices answer- 
ed, '^ The mistress should get it" The girl who lost the halfpenny 
was called out, and at once knew her own. It was given to her, anil 
she immediately transferred it to the mistress. The teacher then 
appealed to the whole school. " Is that right ?" " Yes ! yes ! right ! 
right !*' was called out by the whole assemblage, with much appuiuse 
and animation. This last accompaniment of their approbatioa is 
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strongly contrasted with the more tranquil and evidently regretting 
way fii which they condemn, when any thing is wrong. 

2. A penny was found in the play-ground, which had lain so long 
as to be mouldy and rusty, it was held up for an owner, but claim- 
ed by none. '^ What shsul we do with it ?" " Keep it master, keep 
it.** ^' Why should I keep it ? I have no right to it more than any 
one here.** This was puzzling to all, till a little girl, not four years 
old, stood up and said^ ^ Put it in the box.*' Many voices seconded 
this excellent motion, and the master referred it to a shew of hands; 
up went every hand in the school, most of the children shewing both 
hands for a greater certainty, and the penny was put into the sub- 
scription-box amid cheers of animation and delight. 

3. Immediately before the vacation in August 1830, three boys 
plucked a few black currants, which had ripened on the play-ground 
wall ; fruit and flowers being cultivated to exercise self-denud and 
refinement in the children. One of the boys kept to himself double 
the quantity which he vouchsafed to each of the other two, but gave 
a part to a fourth boy who had seen the transaction^ evidently to pur- 
chase his silence ; but thinking this hopeless, he took back the gift, 
and struck the boy to give it up, remarking, that as he knew he 
would tell, he the speaker need not lose his berries into the bargain. 
They all confessed, and expressed their sorrow, except the striker, 
decidedly in all respects the most guilty, who maintained a bold and 
hardened countenance. The voice of the school was, however, mer- 
ciful to them all, which so much affected the last-mentioned offender 
that he burst into tears. A clergyman, one of the Directors, was 
present, whose eye the boy caught, and instantly brushed away his 
tears, and joined in the hymn which was sung at the moment. He 
staid behind the rest, assiduously assisted the master to put away 
the' things, a civility he never shewed before, and begged to shake 
hands with him when he went away. 

4. P. M. was brought to solemn trial, before the whole school, for 
keeping up a penny of his weekly school-fee. After the trial and 
award, which were both just and judicious, the teacher asked the 
school, '* How many of us have been tried now !** A voice called 
out, ^ J. H. has been tried.** This was indiffnantiy denied by J. H. 
The teacher turning to J. M., asking him if he had ever been tried ? 
He hung his head and answered "Yes.** "What was it for?*' 
" Master, do you not remember yoursel ?'* " I do ; but are you any 
the better of your trial and punishment ?** ''I*ve never stolen since, 
any how.'! "What was your reason for not stealing ?** " 1 listened 
to the ihitiff in my breast, and that told me it was a crime.'* 

, J.M.*s offence had been watching, all the time of school, a penny, 
piece which had been dropped under the stove, and secretly appro- 
priating it when the school was dismissed. His confession bore that 
his first purpose was to buy bowls (marbles), but he felt so unhappy 
that he could not hoik upon what he should purchas^ and formed the 
singular resolution to expend the money in somethkig eatable^ that 
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he might get it out of his sight ! This he did, and gave a share to a 
schoofiellow. He was aslced whether his conscience did not upbmd 
him. He answered, ^' It did not speak very loud at first ; but I 
grew very unhappy, and was happier after I was tried and punish- 
ed.** His contrite tears moved the compassion of his numerou? 
judges, who wished to have spared him ; but this was not admissible 
in uie circumstances, and a few pats oa the hand was the form of 
corporal punishment allotted to him. He was sorely tempted, for 
he confemed that he kept his eye on the penn^-piece for two houn 
before he took it. 

5. The following incident was communicated by a gentleman fittm 
England, Dr Harrison Black, who, in company with the Chevalier 
de Frasans, Judge of Assize under Charles X., witnessed the whole 
occurrence : — ^The Chevalier de Frasans being present, the master 
was suddenly called into the play-ground, in consequence of a ciy 
that one boy had struck another on the forehead, so as to make the 
blood flow : All the children were immediately called in, and inquiry 
made as to who had been witnesses of the adOair. Those who pre- 
sented themselves were sent into an adjoining room, and the injured 
party desired to state his grievance. He simply said, T. K had 
"struck him with a spade ** (which had for a moment been left by a 
workman), and that he did not believe it had been done on purpose 
The offending party being called said, <* J. M. had told him he could 
not lift up the spade, and in trying to shew that he could do it, the 
blow was given.*' The witnesses were called in, one by one, and 
gave their testimony with great clearness, particularly a little quaker 
glrL They all corroborated the statement of the accused party. 

The teacher then asked of the whole assembly of children, ^ What 
punishment ought to be awarded ?*' The general cry was, ** Three 
palmies** (t. e. three pats upon the palm of the hand^ because that 
punishment had been a few days before awarded to H. S. But one 
boy rose, and exclaimed, ^< No, that is not fair, for H. S. told a fidse^ 
hood about the fault he had committed, and T. B. did not tell any 
falsehood.'* 

The justice of this remark seemed to be generally understood ; 
and part only of the punishment was determined upon. The culprit 
was then reminded, that although the blow had not been given in- 
tentionally, still he had broken a law which forbade all the children 
to touch the tools of the workmen, and was made sensible that the 
punishment was not inflicted because the teacher was angry, but be- 
cause he, T. B., had broken a law. The truth of this the little of- 
fender fully acknowledged to the bystanders, as well as to his master 
and schoolfellows. The punishment actually inflicted was a gentle 
tap upon the hand. 

Hereupon a new and unexpected scene arose, the offended partf 
seeing that all around concurred in condemning the offender, cried 
out, ^ 1*11 find a coachman's whip, and lash him." This gave occa- 
sion to another appeal to the children as to the injustice of this threa- 
tened second punishment, and ended by the threatener being made 
senslbje that all present were now against Atm*" As a proo^ he said, 
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« Don't be frightened, Tom, I'll not whip you, or tell my father/' 
It appeared that he had been so short a time in the school, as not to 
bave become imbued with the governing principles of the place. 

7. A little boy came to school with his hands covered with paint. 
He applied to the teacher's sister to aid him in his extremity, which 
she did effectually by dint of hot water and soap. He promised to 
reward her with a halfpenny, whenever he should get one. She, 
wishing to try him, asked him some days afterwards if he had for- 
got his promise. He answered, No, but that he had put the first 
nalfpenny he had got inlo the poor's plate at church. Having soon 
after got a halfpenny from a lady, he rung the teacher's house-bell, 
and gave the^money to his creditor, who took it, but, after some days, 
restored it. 

3. Proofs of the success of the System, in its fundamental prin- 
ciple of governing by Love, and not by Fear, and that con- 
sistently with the most perfect order and discipline. 

1. The master one day intimated that he wanted a number of ar- 
ticles, of a kind which he enumerated, to illustrate the lessons. He 
was next day inundated with all sorts of odds and ends, every child 
bringing with him something, — leather, feathers, cloths, silk, stones, 
wood, glass, &c. &c. 

2. Accidentally saying that he would come and visit his pupils at 
their own homes, an^, it he did, how would they entertain him, the 
question was answered by a burst of hospitality, and the number and 
variety of the articles of cheer enumerated were too much for his 
gravity. He observed, however, that whisky was not among the 
temptations offered him, in the competition for the preference of his 
company. 

3. A parent came one day to the school, expressly to be satisfied 
on the puzzle, as he said, it was to him, how a schoolmaster oould ren- 
der himself the object of love ! His own was always the object of 
terror ; and, instead of running to him when he appeared, he and his 
schoolmates went off in the opposite direction, with the greatest 
alertness. His boy, he said, runs to the master whenever he sees 
him, and is proud to come home and tell that he has shaken hands 
with Mr Wright, of whom, as well as of Mrs Wright and Maggy 
(the latter a worthy of three years old, the master's child, who sets 
an example to the whole school) he never ceases to speak. 

Mr Wright requested the inquirer to remain, and see how he 
treated his scholars. He did so, and witnessed the kindness, the 
cheer^lness, and the fun which never flags, while he saw discipline 
and obedience at the same time. The children went to the play- 
ground, and, to the amazement of the visitor, the teacher ran out, 
crying, " Hare and hounds ! hare and hounds !" taking the first cha- 
racter on himself, he was instantly pursued full cry by the whole 
pack, round and round the play-groundc at last he was taken, and 
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vorried by an immenae act of co-operation. In his extremity, he 
xang hia hand*bell for school : instanay the hounds quitted their prey, 
rushed into school, the door being scarcely wide enough for them, 
and were within a minute as still as a rank of soldiers, seated in their 
gallery, and busy with the multiplication table. The visitor went 
away, with a shrug, muttering, ^ Na, the like o* that I ne'er saw r 

Many pages might be filled with anecdotes illustratiye of the be> 
neficial etfects of the system in preventing the numerous fears, £>!• 
lies, envyings, discontents, and prejudices, which render the lower 
classes so intractable. The superstitious fear of ghosts, witches, &c. 
is practically removed. A person informed Mr Wright, that as be 
was crossing a church-yard, not without the habitual dread whidi 
from hb youth he could not separate from the place, he met a little 
girl of five years old marching through all alone. ^ Was she not 
afraid ?'* ^^ Not a bit; we learn at the Infant School that ghosts and 
all that is nonsense.** AU dirty, gross, destructive, selfish, and inso- 
lent habits are proscribed, and carefully prevented: and, above all, 
whisky is held up as the greatest of curses to society, and many a leasoa 
is taught of its effects on both mind and body. The children beard, 
with much indignation, of a crowd in the street insulting a poor 
Turk, — of some boys who teazed an idiot, — of the mob breaBng win- 
dows on occasion of the illumination, — and of the people nudtreating 
the Doctors for their kindness in trying to cure the cholera. 

ZST. B, It is unnecessary to give examples of the effect of Intellec- 
tual Practice, as there is less novelty in children being trained to 
acuteness and sagacity ; and much of this is capable of exhibition to 
the public, which is not possible, on set occasions, with proo& of mo* 
ral advancement. The results in this department, it may, however, 
be mentioned, are most satisfactory. 

II. — Letters from the Parents. 

In order to ascertain that the effects of the moral training were 
not a mere show at school, Mr Wright was directed to write a circu- 
lar note to a large proportion of the parents, requesting their opi- 
nion, in writing, of the improvement of their children attending the 
school, in learning, manners, affection, obedience, health, and happi- 
ness. Above thirty answers were received, of which we can omy 
give a very few as specimens, which we do at random. The o rigi nals 
may be seen by any one who chuses, in Mr Wright's hands. It may 
in general be remarked, that there is a striking agreement amoi^ 
them in a zealous readiness to express, in strong terms, their sense 
of and gratitude for the advant^i^s their children enjoy at school, 
and the improvement of their own comfort in their intercourse with 
their children at home. The delight of the children in attending 
School, and affection for the Teacher, are mentioned in most m 
them. 

1. Dear Sib, — I can scarcely express to you how much my dul- 
dren have been benefited by your more than excellent mode of tui- 
tion. Whether the many improvements so perceptible in them pro- 
ceeds from your own. qualifications, or from the general system, I 
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know not ; but this I know^ that before my children attended the 
In&nt School, they were slow, dull, and unmanageable ; they are now 
active, Uvely, and obedient I am, &c. (Signed) James Forbes. 

2. Sia, — I received your letter regarding the opinion I had formed 
of my son's improvement at the Infant SchooL 1 beg leave to state, 
that it has exceeded my utmost expectation ; and in answer to your 
questions, the Infant School system, so far from alienating theaffec- 
tions of children to their parents, it increases them to a high degree, 
and makes them more obedient, and promotes greatly their health 
and happiness, and they are greatly benefited by the instructions 
they receive. I have also to return my sincere thanks for your kind- 
ness and indulgence to them. I am, &c. (Signed) £. Gbaham. 

3. S1B9 — I have the pleasure to inform you, that my child has im- 
proved in every respect The affection of the child is not alienated 
xrom its parents : it is more affectionate and obedient The health 
and happiness of the child is greatly improved and much benefited 
by the instructions received at the school I am, &c. 

(Signed) James Fooo. 

4. Dear Sir» — It sives me great satisfaction to inform you of the 
rapid progress the chUd is msJdng under your care ; indeed it is won- 
derful for so short a time. Owing to your excellent method, she has 
acquired a taste for learning she never could get at home. She has 
forgot her playthings, and if the day is so bad that she cannot go to 
school, she either angs us a song, tells a story, or goes through part 
of her school exercises the best way she can by herselfl She often 
mentions some part of Scripture, although she is only five years old. 
I assure you. Sir, her love and respect for her master is great I 
think. Sir, all this will give you pleasure to hear, and with good wishes 
for the improvement of the children, and thanks for what has already 
been done, I am, &c. (Signed) Catherine Robertson. 

6. Sir, — I am really delighted with my son for his intelligence since 
he went under your tutorage ; and I altogether approve of Mr Wil- 
derspin's system of treating children, and, in my opinion, it is not 
only now, but in future years, it will be instilled in his memory. 
And you, Sir, I am convinced, have done your duty, from the affec- 
tion that he has towards you, for he is always speaking about Mr 
Wright, or giving us a recital of the useful information you give him : 
and so much I approve of the system, that I am going to send ano- 
ther boy of mine as soon as the days get a little longer ; and please 
accept of our best thanks for your attention to our son. I am, &c. 

(Signed) Thos. Watsox. 

6. Sib,— With regard to our son's morals, we think them very 
much improved, for he has a true sense between right and wrong, 
and the greatness and goodness of God. His intellectual parts are as 
fiur advanced as we could expect in the time he has been at school, 
and we by no means think his affections alienated from us. As far 
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as our judffment can direct us, we thiuk it must be a great benefit to 
society. I am, &c. (Signed) Jamks Thomsov. 

Many of the other letters are both well written and worded, and 
all of them are interesting and satisfiictory.* 

III. — Rules for the Society and for the Management of the SehooL 

1. The object of the Edinburgh Ixfakt School Society is to 
establish and support in this city a Model School for the inculcation 
of Christian truth on the infant' mind, according to the mode of in- 
struction laid down in the fourth edition of Mr Wilderspin's woii 
on Infant Education ; to establish such other Schools of the same 
kind as their funds may permit, and to promote the formation of si- 
milar Schools both in Edinburgh and dsewhere, by affording eveiy 
facility and encouragement in their power in favour of the extension 
of In&nt Education. 

2. Donors of Five Guineas, and Subscribers of Five Shillings an- 
nually, to the funds, shall be considered members of the Edinburgh 
Infant School Society. 

3. The affairs of the Society shall be under the direction of a Pa- 
tron, President, Three Vice-Presidents, Twenty-four Extraordinary 
and Twelve Ordinary Directors, a Secretary and Treasurer. 

4. The active management of the Institution shall be entrusted to 
the Ordinary Directors, the Secretary and Treasurer being ex oflido 
members of that body, any five being a quorum. They shall hold 
stated Quarterly Meetings on the first Monday of January, April, 
July, and October. 

6. Every year one Vice-President, one fourth part of the number 
of Extraordinary, and also of the Ordinary Directors, shall go out in 
rotation, and be replaced by an equal number of others elected at 
the Annual Meeting, the individuals so retiring being always eligible 
to be re-elected. 

6. Three of the Ordinary Directors shall be appointed at each 
Quarterly Meeting, specially to superintend the School ; on the first 
Monday of every month to examine into the state of the School, and 
to receive and determine on all applications for admission ; and such 
Directors shall report their proceedings in a book to be kept for that 
purpose. 

7' Such clergymen as are in the direction of the Society, together 
with any other Members who may be appointed, shall be a standii^ 
Committee for religious purposes. 

8. At the Quarterly Meeting in January, the Directors shall no- 
minate a Ladies' Visiting Committee, who shall be requested to visit 
regularly, by Sub-committees of their number, appointed from time 
to time, to examine into the state of clothing, cleanliness, and health 
of the children, and to suggest any improvement in the state of the 

* Mn W. did not write, but called at the School to bearlher willing testimony to her boT't 
change of character since he atten(ded the School. She said he was previously a stub- 
boni wilful boy* and took twenty biddings. He now obeys for onei and that cheofUlly. 
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School which maj occur to them, in a book to be kept for that pur- 
pose. 

9. The Master and Mistress shall be elected annually by the Or- 
dinarj Directors, and be under their control. 

10. An annual General Meeting of the Society, with or without 
on exhibition of the children, as may be resolved by the Ordinary 
Directors, shall be held at some convenient time in the month of 
May. At that General Meeting the Ordinary Directors shall be 
required to give in a report of their proceedings, and of the state of 
their iiinds. 

1 1. The Directors shall be empowered to form whatever provisional 
regulations may be found requisite to enable them best to fulfil the 
object of the Society, such regulations not becoming permanent till 
they have received the approval of the Society at a General Meet- 
ing. 

BULES FOR THX MASTER AKD MISTRESS. 

1. The Master shall open and close the School each day with 
prayer. 

2. The Master and Mistress shall read the Scriptures in the School 
daily, and shall endeavour to bring Scripture truth and sound moral 
principles to bear practically upon the minds and consciences of the 
children, with a sim])licity and mildness suited to their tender years, 
and shall take care that all restraints or corrections which proper dis- 
cipline may require, be exempt from every species of harshness, an- 
ger, and violence, 

2. Either the Master or Mistress shall always superintend the 
children while in the play -grounds. 

4. The School to be kept clean, to be swept every day, and the 
floor, gallery, and seats to be washed every Saturday afternoon, so as 
to be perfectly dry before Monday. 

RULES FOR THE SCHOOL. 

1. Each child to pay twopence weekly, which must be paid every 
Monday morning. When two or more children belong to one fami- 
ly, only one penny weekly will be required for each additional child. 

2. Children to be admitted on the first Monday of every month 
only, when a Committee of the Directors will attend to receive them. 

3. Children shall not be admitted before they are two years of age, 
nor after five years of age : neither shall any be admitted who have 
any infectious disease, or who may not have been vaccinated or have 
bad the small-pox. 

* 4. Parents must send their children with hands, face, and neck 
clean, their hair cut short and combed, and their clothes as clean and 
decent as possible. 

6. The hours of attendance to be^ in the summer half-year from 
the 1st March to the Ist October, as follows : The School to open at 
Half-past Nine, and exercises to begin at Ten precisely, and to con- 
tinue till Five, with an interval of one hour from One to Two, for 
dinner ; and in the winter half-year, to commence at the same time 
and to continue till Three, with half an hour interval for dinner. 
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The chUdren to be at liberty to briog their dinner, and remain within 
the premises till the School recommences. 

6. The Ciiildren absent three days^ or late in comins to School for 
one week without leave, or a satisfactory excuse, shall for£dt their 
right of attendance. 

7. Persons wishio^ to visit the School will be admitted on Tues- 
days and Fridays. Mo individual to be admitted at any other time, 
except the visitors appointed to attend in rotation, or such as have 
permission in writing from one of the Directors. 

ly—JTifub o/ Articles w?uch toiU he IhavkfuUy received at ihe Infmt 
School in the Vennelyfrom the Public, for the Museum of the School, 

1. Models of ships, boats, simple machines, tools, curiosities, &c. 

2. Specimens of manufactures, common and curious. 

3w Specimens of metals, wood, nuts, and such like portable botanic 
articles, and of mineral stones. 

4. Foreign articles, especially from rude tribes. 

& Pictures of costumes of various races of men, and historical and 
interesting pictures of all kinds. 

6. Stuned birds and animals, and pictures of them. 

7* Miscellaneous articles of all kinds which will surprise, amuse, 
or instruct children from two to six years of age ; such as puzzles, 
dissected pictures and maps, changing figures, curious toys, &c. &c &c 



EXTRACT FROM THE SECOND REPORT OF THE EDIN- 
BURGH INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Edikbubgh, 30iA Moif 1835. 
At a General Meeting of the Edinburgh Infant 
School Society, held this day, in the Waterloo 
Rooms, afler an Exhibition of the Pupils of the IVfodel 
Infant School, Lord CocKBUttN in the Chair,* the fol- 
lowing Report, by the Ordinary Directors, was read, 
and ordered to be printed for circulation. 

It is now three years since ihe Directors have exhibited the 
Model School elsewher§ than in its own premises ; and the same time 
has elapsed since they have published a Report. They have examin-' 
ed and exhibited the children, before their parents and the public, 
twice a-year, in the school-house and play-ground ; a mode or exhiy 
bition which they consider the best for frequent repetition, with a 
triennial appeal to the public, like that of this day, to ensure exten- 
sive knowledge of the Institution. They have farther deemed a 
triennial report of the progress and state of the School, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, sufficient for an institution, of which the best 
report which can be made is, that its experience has been steady and 
unvarying. 

« The Lord Provost, 9M-<tfficio Presldoit, was in London, and the Lobo Justics 
Clbrk, who was to hare presided In his room, was detaiiied in Court. 
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With deep regret the Directors have to report that, a very fbvr' 
weeks after the last General Meeting and Exhibition of the School 
on the 18th of May 1832, they had the misfortune to lose Mr Wil- 
liam Wright, the teacher. He died of pulmonary consumption in 
July 1832, and his remains were followed to the ffrave by the ordi- 
nary directors and the infant pupils. Mr Wrignt was cut off in 
youth and usefulness, leaving the school in very satisfactory effi- 
ciency ; and his loss was the more felt that he had, by indefatigable 
study, — too much for his health, — greatly improved his own know- 
ledge, and his skill in imparting it to his pupils. His widow return- 
ed to her friends at Paisley. 

Mr James Milne, formerly teacher of the Portobello Infiint Schoob 
was engaged for six months, to relieve Mr Wright, and entered as 
interim teacher on 4th June 1 832, a month before his death ; after 
which event, Mr Milne was appointed to, succeed Mr Wright as 
teacher, subject to the approbation of the Society. Mr Milne was 
also married when appointed, and with Mrs Milne took possession of 
the teacher's house. The Directors are happy to report that they 
have had much satisfaction in Mr Milne as a teacher, and in Mrs 
Milne as female assistant. They are both zealous, persevering, and 
untiring in their duties ; for however unexpectedly the Directors at 
any time'visit the school, they witness no symptoms of imperfect work, 
or flagging of spirits or* exertions, either in the teachers or the pu- 
pils. They are both possessed of all the qualifications requisite for 
Infant School teachers, in their own departments as master and mis- 
tress. Thejr have a strong affection for the children, a perfect know- 
ledge and feeling of the system in all its characters, and apply them- 
selves not less assiduously to the Physical, Moral, and Religious 
training, than to the Intellectual. Mr MUne, like his predecessor 
Mr Wright, has' greatly improved his own knowledge by reading, and 
by attendance at the different courses of Lectures given under the 
system of the Edinburgh Association for Popular Instruction in Sci- 
ence. He has in conseaueuce much enlarged the scope of the lessons 
of the school, and added, at his own expense, as judiciously as exten- 
sively, to the apparatus, drawings, and illustmtive articles, which 
form the materiel of an Infant School He has, likewise, published a 
collection of Hymns and Rhymes for the children, many of them of his 
own composition. Mr Milne is, moreover, well qualified as a trainer 
of teachers for Infant Schools; and, although not so many as could 
be wished, has trained several teachers since his appointment ; who, 
as the Directors have heard, are giving satis&ction to their employers. 
The Directors confidently look forward to the Edinburgh Model In- 
fant SchooPs not only maintaining its reputation as a Model School, 
acting upon the most approved and recent improvements of the In- 
&nt system, but becoming a Normal School to supply in&nt-school 
teachers extensively to the country. The Directors have not failed 
to keep a vigilant eye on the working of the Infant-School system, 
placed as it is under the care of competent teachers, as they consider 
it yet on its trial, to the end of taking its important place in a plan 
of National Education, which the country must soon enjoy ; and they 
feel the highest satisfaction in reporting that the three additional 
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Stn of experience which thej have had nnce the^ last reported, 
Te aenred materiallj to increase their confidence m this powerfol 
instrument of physical, moral, religious, and intellectual elevation of 
the great hod^ of the people. 

Physical Education has received a large share of attentioo. 
Exercise in the open air, with the great advantage of the rotatory 
swings, judiciously alternated with the regulated periods of confine* 
ment at lessons, attention by the teachers to proper temperature, 
ventilation, and cleanliness,'with lessons on these important heads, 
whieh cannot be inculcated too soon, or impressed too unremittinglj, 
h&ve conspired to keep the children in health and vigour, so that the 
forms are rarely thinned, but by some prevalent disease of childhood, 
such as measles and hooping-cough. The cleanh'^and healthjr appear- 
ance of the pupils is particularly remarked by strangers whoVisit the 
school, and may be judged of by the present meeting. Their ex- 
pression of happiness and joy ousness are not less observable and ob- 
served. 

The Moral working affords not less promise for the system. De> 
licate and cleanly habits prevail ; the decorations and ornaments of 
the play-ground are scrupulously respected ; and, in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of the children, there is much gentleness, and a satisfiu^tory 
absence of peevishness, crossness, or petulant selfishness, which, when 
these do occur, are trivial, and easily got over ; a blow is rare, and 
a fight altogether unknown among them. Incidents to illustrate the 
mor&l working sufiiciently striking to be recorded, have not been 
found so numerous as in the earlier history of the school ; just be- 
cause a more uniform and every-day course, in the right direction of 
honesty, truth, and kind-heartedness, gives rise to tew marked oc- 
currences. It were unnecessary to record every halfpenny or mar- 
ble which is found and restored; every instance of conscientious coo- 
fession or declaration of the truth ; every example of kindness and 
mercy to insects and other animals ; or every act of good-will to each 
other ; some one of which occurs, perhaps, every day. This habit of 
the place, as it may be called, can only be observed by the teachers; 
but it u observed, and reported most encouragingly to the Directors. 
Some incidents are added in the Appendix, No. I., and the Directon 
eall the attention of the Society especially to one which describes the 
generous feeling shewn by the children to one of their number who 
IS imbecile, — an example, in more respects than one, of the value of 
the Infant-School system. Scripture instruction continues to be re- 
gularly communicated, and the precepts of Christianity rendered &- 
mUiar and practicaL Scripture lessons are given as a privilege, and 
are always welcomed by the children. 

The Iktellectual training has even exceeded expectation. It 
is fairest to judge of its capabilities by the progress of the elder chil- 
dren. They invariably can read, spell, and even parse to a consider- 
able extent, besides having acquired the elements of arithmetic and 
geography, with knowledge of objects and their qualities, and of 
a great variety of useful things; so as to be on a par with, if not in 
advance of, much older children at ordinary schools ;* and the Direc- 
* See Letters ftom ParenUj Appendix, No. II. 
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tors can confidentlj say, that these advantages have been gained in 
a manner incidentally, and almost insensibly, without over- working 
the minds of the children, or forcing them on to a premature attain- 
ment, to be useless to them in after life ; and quite consistently with 
the physical advantages of health preserved and increased by air and 
exercise. Unless they are subsequently utterly neglected, the chil- 
dren who leave the school have acquired a basis for farther educa« 
tion, which is not likely to fail them through life. 

Such are the results which the Directors have the satisfaction to 
report, after nearly five years' experience of the Infant-School sys- 
tem, — ^results which console them for the only adverse view present- 
ed by the institution, which they are compelled, not less, to state to 
the Society. They lament to report that, in spite of the efficiency 
and flattering success of the system itself^— in spite of the indefati- 
gable labours of the teachers, and the exertions of the Directors, and 
not less of the Directresses, — ^in spite of repeated invitations to visit 
the school, circulated widely among the people at all reasonable dis- 
tances from the school-house, and varied inducements held out to 
them to enter their children, the numbers in attendance have never 
kept up to the complement of the establishment. Soon after the out- 
set of the school, in Mr Wright's time, as high a number as from 160 
to 170 attended. The numbers gradually decreased, and the unfor- 
tunate event of his death very seriously reduced them. They were at 
one period as low as 65. The character of interim teacher was unfa- 
vourable to Mr Milne in this particular. When he was confirmed 
as teacher, the numbers gradually improved, and have this last year 
been somewhat on the increase ; but, while there is accommodation 
for 250 (allowing 300 to be on the books), the most numerous attend- 
ance, since last year's lleport, has not exceeded 130. The present 
number is 120 attending, and 130 on the books. Many of the chil- 
dren are from the neighbourhood of the school, while more come 
from a distance, and some from a great distance ; but the Directors 
regret they cannot report that the description of population around, 
which most requires the influences of the In&nt-School system, has 
vet availed, or is at all likely in future to avail itself, of the privi- 
leges which that system offers. This the Directors have, on inquiry, 
been led to impute to that apathy which naturally exists where edu- 
cation is not appreciated, and to the utter hopelessness of obtaining 
even the smallest, school-fee regularly, if at all, paid, by the class of 
parents whose degradation most loudly calls for the exertions of the 
educationist. From tlie teacher's experience, and, moreover, from 
the experiments made by him, the falling off of attendance, in each 
particular child, has been found exactly coincident with its school-fee 
debt ; while his, the teacher's, wipiag ofl^ the arrear, has, in dl cases 
where it has been tried, brought the defaulter back again. So peat 
is the convenience to the labouring classes of having their infants 
taken care of, for six or eight hours every day, even when they have 
not yet known, much less valued, the education obtained, that it is 
not doubted that the numbers would be speedily doubled were the 
admission to the school friee. Application to Government, for a small 
share of any grant voted by Parliament for educational improve- 
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menu and experiments, has been thought of^ that, for a jear or two^ 
the experiment of the effects oi gratis admission might be tried. The 
Directors have not yet made up their minds on the subject, but it is 
not unlikelj that they will make the attempt. 

Most of the attending children paj the school fee, (twopence a- 
week for one child oC a iamilj, and a penny for every other), on the 
whole reguUirly. It will be seen by the balance-sheet of the Trea- 
surer's accounts, in the Appendix TNo. V.), that this source of reve- 
nue is very inadequate to the yearly expenses ; but, by the support 
furnished by the members of the Society, and the pub^c at large, the 
institution has been kept afloat, although little progress has been 
made in liquidating the original debt, which still presses on the So- 
ciety, to the amount of L. 268 : 9 : 8.* The interest of this debt,— 
the principal of which the National Bank has Uberally allowed to t&< 
main so long at the debit of the Society, — ^is a heavy item, when 
added to the feu-duty, or ground rent, of twenty guineas, in the bur- 
dens of the establiaiiment. While the Directors acknowledge the 
support of the actual contributors, they cannot help remarking, 
in Uiem, the smallness of the number of those whg, out of the 
vast population of Edinburgh, sufiiciently appreciate infiint edu- 
cation, to aid it with their money. It will not, therefore, excite sur- 
prise that the society, who have not been able to get rid of the debt 
on their first established school, which barely subsists from year to 
year, have not been able to establish schools in other parts of the 
town. Indeed, this they have now no expectation of beinc able to 
do, without the powerful and every day more necessary aicTof a na- 
tional exertion. Two infant schools have been established, without 
the influence of the society, by two reverend gentlemen, lately di- 
rectors of this society, Dr Muir and Mr Marshall, chiefly, it is be- 
lieved, with the aid of their congregations. 

The directors beg to conclude with expressing their heartfelt ac- 
knowledgments to we Ladies Directresses who co-operate with them ; 
and whose countenance of the school, and exertions in it, besides be- 
ing highly gratifyinff to the teachers, and especially to the children, 
are eminently useful to the institution. 

JAMES SIMPSON, 
Chairman of the Ordinary Directors, 
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I — Effects ofihe Moral Training. 

A few incidents, selected as specimens from many, to shew the 
continued working of the system, in exercising kindness, af- 
fection, truth, and honesty. 

1. The children, having received many lessons on the subject of 

« Debt in 1832, L.d38 5 8 

.. inl835» 868 9 8 



Reduction, . . L.fl9 16 
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kindness to the weak and the imhecile, and the cruelty of unfeelinglj 
persecuting them, had, about a year ago, an interesting opportunity 
afforded them oif reducing to practice tne precepts they had so often 
heard. A poor child, weak almost to idiocy, became a pupil. At an 
ordinary school he would have been made the butt of all his school- 
fellows, who would hare evinced their superiority by subjecting him 
to persevering ill usage. The teacher gave no particular injunctions 
to the children about the little new comer ; but having soon observed 
that the children were aware of his imbecility, resolved to leave for- 
mer lessons and kindly habits to work of themselves. It was ob- 
servable that the little stranger's appearance and manner excited at- 
tention, and something of interest. H e was at first cross and peevish, 
Bnd pinched and struck some of the children ; yet no attempt was 
made by them to resent this, as if any thing was to be forgiven to 
*^ Poor Jamie.** He soon became a sort of pet, and there is a rivalry 
who shall **• be best to Jamie.** If Jamie wishes to exercise in the 
swin^, a rope is at once resigned to him ; — if he wishes to build, the 
wooden bricks are at his command ;— if he falls, a larger aid than 
usual runs to raise him up. There prevails an anxiety that their 
defective Mend should not be left behind in the exercises, both within 
doors and without, and all sorts of examples and helps are offered to 
encourage him. Of course, his progress has been slow ; but the 
teacher has watched the effect of kind and encouraging treatment on 
a mind like his, and it has been very satisfactory ; he is now a pupil 
of a year's standing, and has made marked progress ; his expr^on 
of countenance and whole aspect are improved, and nothing is more 
so than his temper ; he is one 'of the happiest children in the school^ 
and makes a deUghted return to his generous little playmates by aU 
manner of obligingnesses ; he is a reac^ horse, either vertical or on all 
fours, and has often a rider on his back — ^for he is rather a strong 
child, — and has generally an elite about himself, engaged in unceasing 
play ; indeed, there are two or three children who never quit him, 
and one, to whom he himself is so much attached, that when his little 
friend's dinner, as sometimes happens, is late of coming, Jamie is 
observed giving him a part of his; which debt is faithful^ paid back 
when the expected dinner arrives. The poor child*s mother reports 
that he is not the same creature at home he once was ; his temper 
and habits are improved ; and instead of the least, he is the most 
easily managed of the family. He is never so happy as at school, and 
is the first to come and the last to depart. His only wit is ro^ishly 
to hide himself at the hour of shutting-up, and enjoy being ferreted 
out and chased away by Mrs Milne. Perhaps the success of this case 
may suggest an advantage of infant schools not yet contemplated, — 
namely, as an asylum for the infant imbecile, whom the earliness of 
the culture may greatly improve, if it does not perfectly restore; at 
the least, they will be safe and comfortable, and in a very different 
condition than that in which they are too often seen, wandering the 
streets and roads. Hopeless fatuity is, no doubt, for other care; but 
cases like that now described, and these are numerous, ought first to 
be tried in an infant schooL ' 

2 F. 6. shews his delight in school, and his benevolence bv ex- 
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erting himself to extend the pleasure he enjoys as widely as he can 
among his acquaintance who do not belong to it. It is, accordin^^ly, 
not unusual to see him enter attended by one or two minute stran- 
gers, who come to see if all is true which their zealous friend has de- 
picted. These inquirers not havinff, in the first instance, the con- 
currence of their parents, do not always re-appear, although they 
sometimes do ; but one little fellow at once took his place among thie 
children, beside his introducer, and, when his mother came to seek 
him, refused to go home till the school should be dismissed. The re- 
sult was, that he was soon af^er regularly entered. 

S. B. P. seeing in the school the zones of the globe distinguished 
by various colours, drew and coloured on a small piece of paper a very 
near resemblance of them ; shewing this to his companions, one wish- 
ed to iiave it and another wished to have it, and he seemed quite dis- 
posed to gratify them alL Accordingly, for several weeks he was 
Kept busy fulfilling their orders. His gratuiUnu trade was soon ex- 
tended to flowers, houses, and animals ; and other children were in- 
dueed by his example to draw a little too. Two in particular delight 
in their play hours to sketch on the slates, and maxe very recognis- 
able likenesses of what they see on the walls. 

4. A. 6., a very little boy, with a smiling face, was detained for 
three months firom school in consequence of sickness. On his return, 
two of the older boys mounted him on their shoulders, and carried 
him around the play-ground, foUowed by a crowd of little ones huz- 
zaing at their heels. 

5. M. C, a little girl, and J. C, a boy, twins, both fell sick at tbe 
same time ; the girl died and was buried without the master know, 
ing of the event. Tbe little boy, who a short time survived, said to 
his mother — *^ Mother, you never told the master when my sister 
died ; but you must tell him when I die, and bid him come to the 
funeraL** 

6b Three of the children, when in the Meadows, found a sixpence^ 
and seeing an aged beggar, agreed to give it to him. As it was a 
considerable time after it occurred that the teacher heard of the ac- 
cident, he could not find out what induced them to give it to the 
heggaTy or what conversation they had about the matter ; but it 
seemed to be quite true that they had found a sixpence, and thus 
disposed of it of their own accord. 

9. W. B. was accused of having stolen an apple and a cake from a 
poor woman's stand at the foot of the Bow. The matter being juS- 
ciaUjf inquired into in school, he was found guilty and punished. His 
parents were informed of the matter, and told that it was also neces* 
sary that the woman should be paid ; but rather than pay a penny, 
they chose to sanction the child s offence, and withdrew him from the 
school. This last incident is recorded, to shew that an infant school, 
although it does much, does not succeed in every case ; and that de- 
basfid parents axe often the cause of its fiulure. 
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II. — LeUerafrom the Parents. 

1. SiBt^My son James John Dundas Watson has attended your 
Model Infant School since September 1832. Of the moral and reli- 
gious instruction he has acquired I cannot speak in too high terms. 
JHe has improved, or, in other words, greatly changed, in his natural 
disposition ; he has, besides all, acquired notions of neatness, regula- 
rity, cleanliness, docility, and self-denial : all which improvements I- 
attribute to your system of infant training. He is extremely fond 
of school ; in short, he has learned more tnan I ever thought a boy 
of five and a-half years could have learned. I have another son only 
ten months old, and so well pleased am I with their treatment, that 
so soon as he id able to walk so far he shall be sent. I am, &c 

(Signed) W. Watson. 

2. Deah Sih, — I have the greatest pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the good effects produced by the system of training adopted at the 
Model Infant School upon the conduct of the children, as I had a 
boy, John, who attended from May 1831 till May 1834: his sister 
has attended since Jul^ 1832 till the present time. I have had many 
opportunities of observing its good effects, and, I think, I only ex- 
press the opinion of every one who has had an opportunity of know- 
ing how much a child can learn, and how they are improved in every 
respect. Their love for home and school makes it easy to persuade 
them to keep from the street and from bad company ; they never 
need any persuasion to go to school. The principles of obedience, 

•affection, obligingness, peaceableness, cleanliness, regularity, honesty, 
and truth, instilled into their minds at school, have a visible effect 
-on their conduct at home. They take ereat delight in hearing parts 
of Scripture or moral stories read. The progress they make when 
sent to other schools shews the advantage of their previous training. 
With my best wishes for the success of Infant Schools, and my grate- 
ful acknowledgments to you and to Mrs MUne for your kindness 
and attention, and to all those who, under Providence, have been the 
means of bringing the system to such perfection, I remain, yours 
most respectfully, Robert Kay. 

9^ June 1835. 

3. Sir,— In compliance with your request, that I should write you 
a few observations on the improvement of my children under your 
care, I beg to say, that to me and their mother it is most satisfactory ; 
particularly in speaking the truth, in love for school, and in hearing 
Scripture stories. I attend Lady Tester's Church, and add, with 
pride and pleasure, that their conduct is most exemplary, and is often 
noticed. Of one thing I am certain, that at no school I could have 
put them to could they have learned so much that is useful, and with 
so much ease and pleasure to themselves, as in the infant school. I 
believe, sir, you are aware that my dear little boy, who attended with 
his sisters, is dead ; he was two years and four months old. During 

u 
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hit iUnen, which hwted a week, his mother was frequently obliged to 
lilt him from his bed to put on his shoes and bonnet to go to schooL 
He had learned that prettj hjmn beginning with <' Here we suffer 
grief and pain,''and it seemed the on^ thing that gave him pleasure 
as I carried him about in mj aims, and sang it to him, a little before 
his death. I much regret jou have not another school for canring 
on your plan for older children : as Nancy is now seven years* old, I 
wish to put her where she may improve fitting her age. B^ging 
you to accept my best thanks for your kindness and care of them, 
and, wishing you all prosperity, I remain, gratefully yours, 

8^ June 1835. Geo. Beckwith. 

4. SiR,-P*I am extremely pleased with the progress my son has 
made, yet truth obliges me to say that obedience is the only thing 
he fails in ; I do not exactly say that he wishes to disobey, but I 
think it is partly from an absence of mind, and that he is thinking on 
many things. At the same time he is afiectionate, kind, and also 
•obliging; he is peaceable, and often' complained of ether boys, but 
said he would not strike again, as his master said they should not do 
it. He is particularly honest, and will not touch a thing that does 
not belong to him, and I can depend on his word in any thing he says. 
He loves nis home, but is quite impati<dnt when kept from school bj 
the weather being bad ; he then does not know what to do with him- 
self — he has no wish to go about the streets, and is much displeased 
with hearing any person swearing or saying bad werds.^ He takes 
great pleasure in moral stories, and the scripture stories he has re- 
peated have both surprised and delighted us, as he seems to under- 
stand them better than we could have expected of him when double 
his age. 

I can say little of my other child, as she has been much away from 
school, from being of a delicate constitution, but her progress' seems 
to be in proportion to the time she has been there. ■ I am. Sir, with 
sincere thanks for your attention, yoUr niost obedient servant, • 

June 9. 18^5. Nathastiei. Patov. 

This little fellow is the artist mentioned in case 3, of the preced- 
ing number of the Appendix. The teacher has remarked a ceftain 
want of attention, for a moment, to a matter commanded, which 
might be mistaken for disobedience. 

*■■ : 'i . ^ r • 

5. SiR,^l take this method of infoiwlng yott, that I intend with- 
drawing my two sons, Andrew and Gteorge Ooodall, from the Infant 
School, for the purpose of sending them to the Sessional SchooL I 
would consider myself very ungrateful did I not return my sincere 
thanks to you and Mrs Milne, for your uniform kindness and atten- 
tion to their best interests since they have been under your care ; I 
trust that, with the blsssing of God, the seed sown will spring up 
and become a goodly crop. Deeply convinced as I am of the great 
importance of the instruction imparted in the Infant School, I hope 
that its benefits will be extended over a wider field, and that it maj 
realize the expectations of its liberal benefactors. In the course of 
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1;he ensuinff spring I shall send two of my jounger chlUren to your 
school, as the only proof that I can give of my entire approbation of 
the system. May you and Mrs Milne be cheered in your honour- 
atble but«rduous duties with the consideration that He who spake as 
never man spale said, « Suffer little children to come unto me, for 
of such is the kingdom of God.*' With the best wishes for your 
prosperity, and that of the institution over which you preside, I re- 
main, Sir, your much obliged humble servant, 

Daniel Good all. 

This letter is of old date, and came unasked. 
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LETTER FROM THE REV. MR CUNNINGHAM, HEAD MAS- 
TER OF THE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION FOR LAN- 
GUAGES, MATHEMATICS, &c. 

EDiNBrROu, 6. Hill Stkxkt, 
6th March 1834^ 

Dkab Sir,— In answer to your inquiries, I beg leave to state the 
result of my experience in teaching the Classics and Mathematics in 
George Watson s Hospital, and the Edinburgh Institution. 

The time allotted in Watson's Hospital, to the teaching of Latin 
in the higher classes, was two hours daily, Greek one hour, Aritb* 
metic and Algebra one hour, and Greometry one hour. This portion 
of time was mund sufficient for communicating a competent know- 
ledge of Latin, and Greek, and the elements of Mathematics. In proof 
of this, I may state, that of three pupils, who were sent to College, 
during the time in which I acted as House-Governor, one obtained a 
prize in the second Greek class, the first year of his attendance at 
college, and a prize in the Senior Humanity class the second year of 
his attendance; two obtained prizes in the Junior Mathematical 
class the first year of their attendance ; and the* third, without ob- 
taining prizes, distinguished himself by his knowledge of the busi- 
ness of each of these classes. 

I may appeal also to the manner in which the pupils acquitted 
themselves at the annual examination, as attested by written testi- 
monials from the Professors and others who attended as examinators, 
and to the appointment of two Latin Masters of that Institution in 
succession, the one to the Grammar School of Dumfries, and the 
other to Madras Collese, St Andrew*s. 

In the institution which I now conduct, two hours daily are allot- 
ted to the teaching of Greek and Latin, fiy limitirg the number of 
pupils, by confining their attention to what is essential to the attain- 
ment of a knowledge of the language, and by unremitting exertions 
during the hours of teaching, T have been enabled to read and ana- 
lyze minutely, nearly as much as is read in classes of the same stand- 
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ing at the Academy and Hif(li SchooL I have found that the pro- 
gress of my pupils in reading the classics, has been greatly facilitated 
by the knowleage which they acquired in the other classes of the In- 
stitution ; and Uiat they have been enabled to sustain their attention 
much more vigorously during the hours of teachings by having it re- 
lieved by a change of employment. In the Institution one hour a- 
day is allotted to Geometry, and one to Arithmetic and Algebra. 
The age at which pupils usually enter on the study of Geometry, 
is fourteen. Two hours a-day devoted to these studies for two years 
by a boy of that age, ought to qualify him, in as far as regards Ma- 
thematics, either ror the business of life, or for the higher classes at 
the tJniveraty. The pupils attending the Institution consist of two 
classes, those who combine the study of the ancient languages, with 
Mathematics and Modem languages, and those whose attention is 
directed chiefly to the two last. Both these classes prosecute at the 
same time the study of History, and Geography, and of English li- 
terature and composition; a considerable number also attend the 
Masters for Writing, Landscape, and Architectural Drawing, and 
Fencing, and Gymnastics. 

In addition to the studies above enumerated, I have lone been of 
opinion that Natural History, and the Elements of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry, might be introduced with advantage. 

The difficulty of procuring a museum, and the necessary philoso- 
phical instruments, and a person properly qualified to give instruc- 
tions in these branches of knowledge, has hitherto prevented me 
from making the attempt Until the public mind is more impressed 
with the importance of instruction in natural science, and the practi- 
cability of conveying this instruction, even to very young persons, 
such an attempt is not, indeed, likely to succeed. In the mean time 
as much information as possible on these subjects is conveyed by the 
English classes. I am, Dear ISir, yours faithfully, 

ROB'. CUNNINGHAM. 
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No. III. 

SPECIMEN OF THE DAILY RECORD OF DUTIES, ORGANIC, 
MORAL, RELIGIOUS, AND INTELLECTUAL, AS KEPT FOR 
ONE WEEK. 
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£xpz.A9iATJ0N.— The figures on the left denote the Facuhies concerned in the duties (see Ta- 
ble, p. 110). The pupil enters in pencil, to be inked, if approved by the teacher, the fulfil- 
ment, &c of each duty, thus,— by the letter O, if obey«r,— N, if neglected,— T, if trans* 
^^"^'TtSJ* ^ seriously transgressed. The mother, or teacher, alone, enters W for well 
oone,— VW. v«afy well, when respecUvdy merited. The hyphen or score means no entry 
cagedfor. Each bo*, in quarto sise, exactty Mr *th« weU known aamial house-book ftom 
wMch it was copied, lasts the popU a year. 
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No. IV. 

SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EDINBURGH 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, noM its Institution ix 
J832TO Jnifx 1836. 

Ik the summer of 1832, several individuals enga^ in meromtile 
and trading avocations, and who were then attending Mr Combe's 
evening Course of Lectures on Phrenology, expressed a strong de- 
sire for a more extended course during winter, along with lectures 
on some other subjects of Natural Science. With this view thej re- 
solved to form themselves into an association for procuring such in- 
struction, at convenient hours, and on moderate terms ; and in order 
t-o make the Public acquainted with their intentions, as well as to as- 
certain the support likely to be obtained, they printed and circulated 
the following ^' Proposal for Courses of Lectures on Natural Histoiy 
—Chemistry — and Phrenology combined with Physiology.** 

^ The want of the means of obtaining a general knowledge of these 
sciences has long been felt by the Middle Classes of society. Hi- 
therto thiey have possessed few opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with a mass of highly useful and interesting information, which it 
would be the object of these Lectures to communicate, and which, 
in its numerous applications to the purposes of life, is calculated 
greatly to improve our physical, moral, and intellectual nature. 

" The regular lectures delivered on the subjects before mentioned 
— ^besides being inaccessible to Females, and being delivered at houn 
inconvenient ror persons engaged in ordinary business — are too 
purely scientific, too little applicable to the advancement of indivi- 
duals in general knowledge, and also too expensive, to benefit the 
unprQfessional student. A wide field of usefulness therefore lies 
open, which may be successfully occupied by skilful teachers, if duly 
encouraged by the public. 

<*It is unnecessary to enter into a lengthened statement of the 
advantages of a knowledge of the sciences above named. To those 
who have been longing for such an opportunity as is now otfeied to 
them, the mere proposal is enough ; but to othets who may'hav^ been 
hitherto indifferent about such matters, or who would seek nqthing 
more than amusement aftei closing their daily labours, it may be 
proper to* state, that the branches which are included in the proposed 
Courses, afford an inexhaustible supply of the most varied and inte- 
resting amusemmUiSM well as instruction* Natural ^denee possesses 
charms to interest both the old and the }[oun^, the learned and the 
unlearned ; and were the simple and beautiful laws by which the 
whole of nature is held together, more studiecl ahd better understood 
than they generally are, how differently, indeed, would the world be 
looked upon, and with what innocent, profitable, and lasting pleasure 
would those hours then be spent, which are now too often trifled 
away in frivolity and ennuiy or dissipation. 
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^ To some it may appear Strang to many it may seem even ridi- 
culouSy to see Phrenology in the list of the proposed studies ; hut the 
projectors of this Course are persuaded, that Phrenology is the only 
philosophical system which has any claim to the character of a true 
theory of human nature, and which exhibits man in his true relation 
to the other beings in this world. While, therefore, two of the de- 
partments of the Lectures, Natural History and Chemistry, are in- 
tended for instruction in the nature of inorganic or lifeless substances, 
and of organic and animal beings, ^the projeclor^ look to Phrenology 
combined with Physiology, for the most important of all scientific 
information — the knowledge of man's nature as an organized, anima- 
ted, and moral being. Without this, and a knowledge of the relation 
in which man stands to other beings, the proposed lectures would be 
imperfect ; and, judging from what they have lately seen — the con- 
tinued interest with which Mr Combe's Evening Lectures on Phre- 
nology have been attended, as also from what they have heard of this 
interest taken in similar lectures recently given at the London Me- 
chanics' Institution and elsewhere — the projectors flatter themselves 
that this part of the proposal will meet with very general approba- 
tion among those persons for whom the Courses are intended. 

** WhilO; however, it is considered of importance that all the three 
departments of the Lectures shall be attended, it will be left to the 
choice of Subscribers to attend any one or more at pleasure. And 
with this view the following fees are fixed ; — ^For Geology alone, 
7s. 6d. ; Chemistry alone, 10s. 6d. ; Phrenology and Physiology 
alone, 10s.;6d. ; Geology and Chemistr^'^'combined, 13s. 6d. ; Geology, 
Phrenology, and Physiology combined, i3s. 6d. ; Chemistry, Phreno- 
logy? and Physiology combined, ISs. ; Geology, Chemistry, Phreno- 
logy and Physiology, combined, 20s. — All the tickets transferable." 

It having soon appeared that the plan was generally approved of, 
arrangements were made with Dr Murray to give the Lectures on 
Geology and Chemistry, and with Mr Combe to give those on Phre- 
nology and Physiology. In October a numerous meeting' of Sub- 
scribers and others was held in the Waterloo Rooms, when a Re- 
port, explanatory of the measures which had been adopted, and of 
the farther objects in view, was read and approved of, and a Commit- 
tee appointed for superintending the detailsr The number of Sub- 
scribers, even at the commencement of the Lectured, exceeded all 
expectation, and in a short time it became necessary, owing to the 
crowded state of the rooms, to stop the farther sale of tickets, and 
limit the number of visitors, although the latter paid 6d. for admission 
to each lecture. The remarkable success of the first Winter's Course 
will be apparent from the following detailed Abstract of Receipt and 
Expenditure, published in the Directors' Second Report. 
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Detailed Abtiraei ^ Reeeipi and EspendUtire, 



Tlckea Vliiton Total 

Sold. Admitted. Received. 

Geology, 251...L.69 4 142...L.3 11 L. 72 15 

Chemwtry, 229 90 387 9 13 6 99 13 6 

Phrenology,. ...225 89 18 6 700... 17 10 107 8 6 



705..L.249 2 6 1229..L.30 14 6 L.279 17 

BXPKNDITURB, 

OxOLOOT & Chkmistry. — Paid Dr Mur- 
ray, L.52 : 10 : ; Fittings in Waterloo 
Rooms, L. 16 . 1 1 : 8 ; Room Rent, Door 
Keeper, and Cleaning, L.SO : 15 : 8 ; ^ L.115 O 8 
proportion of advertising and printing, 
£.8:10:11; Gas, Coals, Stationery, 
&c. L.5: 12:0 

PiiaxNOLOOT. — Paid Fittings in Clyde ^ 

Street Hall, L.9 : 15: 4 ; proportion of I .q^ g g 
advertising and printing, L.6 : 5 : 10 ; | 
Mr Combe, per agreement, L.91 : 7 : 4, / 

Total outlay, 222 8 



Surplus on Geology and Chemistry Classes, L.57 8 3 

Donation from Mr Combe, 2100 



Total Su&PLUS at 22d March 1833, L.78 8 



At the date of the above Report, on 25th March 1833, Mr Combe's 
Course was not terminated, but continued till 25th April, in which 
intermediate period 293 additional visitors were admitted ; being in 
all 1218 visitors and ticket-holders for his class. At the coneli:mon 
of his Course, Mr Combe also delivered three additional morning 
Lectures on Popular Education, which were well attended, and the 
proceeds of which were added to the funds of the Association. 

It having been originally intended that the subjects to be succes- 
sively treated of shoum embrace all the most interesting departments 
of Natural Science, and it being deemed expedient that these 
should be considered in the order m which they would most advan- 
tageously or naturally follow each other, the Directors agreed with 
Professor Drummond of fiel&st, a gentleman highly recommended, 
to give a course of twenty-five Lectures on fiotany during the sum- 
mer. These Lectures, notwithstanding several obstacles — such as 
the epidemic which so generally prevailed in May, the usual press of 
mercantile business during that month, and other causes — ^were re- 
spectably and regularly attended ; 191 tickets having been sold at 
78. 6d. each, and 162 visitors admitted at 6d.,— the proceeds amount- 
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in^ in all to L.75,48. as appears from the detailed Abstract of Re« 
ceipt and Expenditure appended to the Third printed Report. 

Following out their plan, and considering it prudent, in the mean 
time, not to repeat any Course of Lectures during two successive 
seasons, the Directors next arranged for the Courses of Lectures de- 
livered during winter 1833-4, viz. on Natural Philosophy, by George 
Lees, A. M , of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy — on Astro- 
nomyt by the Rev. Thomas Gray of Kirkcaldy — and on Physiology 
and Zoology, by Mr W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon, Stirling. The 
prices of the tickets to each of these Courses were as follows :< — Na- 
tural Philosophy, if taken alone (30 Lectures), 10s. 6d. ; Astronomy 
alone (20 Lectures), 9s. ; Physiology and Zoology alone (26 Lec- 
tures), 7s. 6d. ; Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, if taken toge- 
ther, 14s.; Natural Philosophy and Physiology, together, 13s. 6d.; 
Astronomy and Physiology, together, 12a.; Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and Physiology, together, LI — Visitors were admitted 
upon paying 6d. at the door for each Lecture on Natural Philosophy 
and Physiology, and Is. for each on Astronomy. 

These Lectures were commenced in the Waterloo Rooms in the 
first week of November 1833 ; but preliminary to these courses, Mr 
Combe, at the solicitation of the Directors, repeated his Three Lec- 
tures on Popular Education ; and, from the great satisfaction which 
they gave to the highly respectable and numerous audiences who at-' 
tended, the Directors further ventured to request that they might be 
published, for the benefit of all who take an interest in so important 
a subject. This request was also very kindly complied with 
by Mr Combe ; and it is not doubted that the enlightened and prac- 
tical views advanced in these Lectures will speedily operate in effect- 
ing an important improvement in our public and private seminaries 
of Education. 

A Second General Meeting of the Subscribers was held on the 
ICth of January 1834, when the Fourth Report of the Directors was 
read, and afterwards printed and widely circulated, — of which the 
following is an extract : 

" In the three Reports which have been published by the Direc- 
tors, the highly interesting nature and general utility of the study 
of Natural Science to the young and old of both sexes were briefly 
explained, and have since been so clearly demonstrated by the lec- 
turers as to render it unnecessary to recur to the subject at present. 
It is sufficient to remark, that, in general, the expositions of the 
various sciences allotted to the lecturers have afforded much gratifi- 
cation to the hearers. To many, the instruction thus imparted has 
been already of incalculable benefit in their professions, and other 
concerns of life ; while it has, at the same time, opened up to them 
delightful and practical views of the human constitution — and exter. 
nal objects — of the relation in which they stand to each other— and 
of the wisdom, goodness, and other attributes of the great Author of 
all,— which, it is probable, they would never otherwise have obtain- 
ed. It is true that it is impossible to acquire from lectures, either 
within or out of the University, an intimate knowledge of the details 
of science, but still ^uch benefit is to be derived from attendance on 

X 
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lectures : and it is hc^ied that the instruction provided bj this Asso- 
ciation has been such as to substitute clear and precise conceptions 
of subjects of great importance, for the obscure and confused notiops 
which previously existed. To those who maj wish to advance stiii 
farther in search of truth, the lectures are calculated to be Y&ry use- 
ful, bj fecilitating their subsequent studies^ and directing them to 
those subjects wmch are most deserving of attention. 

^' It is also gratifying to be able to state, that at Glasgow and other 
places, popular lectures on Natural Science have attracted no less at- 
teuti<m. A public meeting was some time ago held at Exeter for 
procuring similar instruction, at which extracts from the Reports of 
this As^ciation were read, and its proceedings otherwise hisfaljr 
commended. In the Autumn of 1833, Dr Mukbat was called to 
Liverpool to deliver in the Royal Institution of that city, those ex- 
cellent lectures on Geolc^ which were so fiivourably received here 
last winter; and so attractive did the subject imniediately prove, 
that, only a few days after his arrival, he was solicited and engaged 
to repeat the course, not only in the Mechanics* Institution of Li- 
verpool, but also in that of Manchester. At Glamw, both last win- 
ter and this, popular lectures have been deliverea on Natural Philo- 
■ophy. Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, and Phrenology, to crowd- 
ed audiences; — and Mr BaowiTE, our able lecturer on Physiology 
and Zoology, having complied with an invitation to lecture on Phre- 
nology at DunfermUne, began his course about three weeks ago, and 
is at present attended by nearly 400 persons (^both sexes, and of 
the most select portion of the community, in point of intelligmce, 
wealth, and general respectability. Other places might likewise be 
mentioned, but these are sufficient ; and it is not doubted that the 
interest and discussion which have been excited by Mr Combers 
talented lectures on Education, will be influential in speedily bring- 
ing about the time when instruction in Natural Science will he 
everywhere considered an indispensable branch of elementary educa* 
tion. In the mean time, popular lectures will be beneficial in af- 
fording to parents and guardians a practical illustration of the high- 
ly interesting and useful nature of such studies, and will in some 
degree supply the want of primary schools for youth in this depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

■ <' The success which has thus attended popular lectures, as well 
as cheap publications, is important, both as being an unequivocal 
symptom of the strong desire that prevails for substantial knowledge, 
and as having fiiUy demonstrated the possibility of suppljring infor- 
mation at a trifling expense to individuals, and at the same time suf- 
ficiently remunerating the instructors. 

'' It only now remains for the Directors to lay before the Associa- 
tion a state of the obligations and income connected with all these 
courses of lectures. Detailed states of the receipt and expenditure, 
up to 3d July last, have already been regularly printed and circulat- 
ed, and it is presumed to be unnecessary here to recur to them. 
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*' Total Receipts poh 1832-3. 
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CLA88KS. 



TkkeU 
sold. 



Visitors ad- 
mitted at 6d. 
each. 



Receipts. 



Phrenology, 

Chemistry, 

Geology, 

Three Lectures on Education, given 
separately in April 1833, . . 

Botany, day class, 

Botany, evening class, . • . • 

Three Lectures on Education, given 
in November 1833 (in addition to 
the holders of tickets to any of the 
other classes, who were admitted to 
the Lectures on Education free), 

Natural Philosophy, 

Artronomy, ••••..• 

Phjrsiology, ....••• 



225 
229 
251 



60 
192 



239 
298 
294 



993 
387 
142 

242 at Is. 
33 do. 
163 



340 
197 

114 at Is. 
166 



£115 16 4 

100 7 9 

73 2 2 

12 2 

38 5 

75 12 



8 10 

101 3 

105 19 6 

89 11 6 



1788 2777 £720 6 6 

Paid to Lecturers, and other charges, . . 609 6 6 

Surpluj at 16th January 1834,* . . . . £111 

"In the summary appended to Mr Combers lectures, the Direc- 
tors intimated certain regulations which had been under considera- 
tion for the Aiture government of the Institution, and which will 
now be laid before the meeting. With regard to the first of these, 
namely,— that there shall be twenty-four Directors, one-half of whom 
shall be annually changed, and an equal number elected by a General 
Meeting of the members, — ^it may be simply noticed, t^at as it was 
obvious the Directors must necessarily be intrusted with somewhat 
extensive powers, regarding the selection of subjects for lecture, &c. 
it was desirable that they should be pretty numerous, and that an 
efficient management should be secured as much as possible by a 
r^ular change of the old and an accession of new and active office- 
bearers. 

^^ It was found somewhat difficult to fix on the most desirable qua- 
lifications for constitutinff ordinary members, in order that the con- 
ditions might be at once beneficial to them as well as to the Associa- 
tion* The Directors are of course aware, that in other public insti- 
tutions, the payment of a sum of money, annually or otherwise, is 
the chief qualification required ; but they also know, that, in many in- 
stances, the subscribers derive little or no direct benefit in return ; 
and the consequence frequently is, that so soon as the public excite- 
ment or private zeal which originated, and for a time supported, the 

•. From the above date to 5lh April, 40 additional tickets were wcM, and 3^ yisitors 
admitted^being in all 871 tickeU disposed of, and. 1184 vislton admitted, during 
winterlSSW. » « -^ 
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Institution has abated, the members have OTadually withdrawn, and 
the scheme has been finally abandoned. In the present instance, 
therefore, it is recommended that full value in tickets to the lectures 
shall always be given for the contributions. 

" Lastly, In order to diminish, in future, the great expense atten- 
dant upon room-rent, seating, and repeated fittings, whicn, under the 
circumstances, has been hitherto necessarily incurred, it has been 
proposed that measures should be speedily taken by the Association 
for raising funds, by subscription, to build a proper lecture-room for 
themselves. This being a matter, however, requiring mature deli- 
beration, the Directors do not deem it necessary to enter into farther 
detail regarding it at present. It may also here be remarked, that 
they have not thought it expedient to recommend the purchase of 
any scientific apparatus, or other materials, conceiving that it will 
be more advantageous to the Association, and more satisfactory to 
the respective lecturers, that each should furnish his own instru- 
ments, and receive remuneration accordingly. Much trouble and re- 
sponsibility will be thus also saved to the Directors.*' 

Upon this Report being read and approved of, the following interim 
Regulations were unanimously agreed to : ... 

' ^1, The name of the Institution shall be, — The Edinburgh 
Association for providing Instruction in Useful and En- 
tertaining SCIITNCES. 

- **II. The subjects for Lectures shall be left to the judgment of 
the Directors for the time being. 

"III. There shall be Twenty-four Directors, one half of whom 
shall be annually changed, and an equal number elected by a General. 
Meeting of the Members ; and the said Directors shall, from among 
their own number, choose a President, Treasurer, and Secretary. 

''' IV. An annual payment of One Guinea shall entitle the contri- 
butor to Free Tickets for all the Lectures, to vote in the election 
of Directors, and to enjoy all the other privileges of an ordinary 
member. 

" V. Individuals shall be allowed to purchase tickets for admission 
to one or more of the Lectures, without becoming regular members. 

'* VI. The funds shall be deposited in a respectable bank (at pre- 
sent being so lodged), in the names of the President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary. 

'* VII. After the present season, the Annual Meeting of Members 
for the election of Office-Bearers, and other general business, shall 
be held in the month of March." 

' Such is a short outline of the present Association. The leading 
points for observation in regard to it, as was well remarked in the 
Scotsman,, are the following : — 

1st, It is composed of mercantile men, clerks in counting-houses 
and offices, manufacturers, with a few members of the legal profes- 
sion, and students ; but almost all engaged in active industry of one 
kind or another. The lectures are delivered at half-past eight in 
the evening, to suit their convenience. There are among them no 
influential literarv or scientific characters. To use the words of the 
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Liord Chancellor, they have "taken the business of education, with 
energy, into their own hands." They choose their own directors, of 
whom twelve go out of office every year, and the Directors fix on 
the subjects to be brought forward, engage the lecturers, adjust their 
remuneration, sell the tickets, and disburse all charges. 

2dlp, No stated lecturers are appointed, nor is a fixed routine of 
instruction laid down. The Directors inquire what subjects will 
prove most interesting, select these, and then look around them for 
the most able lecturers, to teach them, and stipulate with each his 
remuneration. If any lecturer fails to interest and instruct his au- 
dience, he will have small chance of being selected in a succeeding 
year. The tendency of this principle is to encourage the appearance 
of able lecturers, and to render it a matter of necessity for those who 
have not talent for the vocation to withdraw. We recommend to the 
Directors to be decided and uncompromising in rejecting every lec- 
turer who has not given ample satisfaction to his audience. They 
ought to allow no reelings of private friendship or supposed delicacy 
to individuals to induce them to tolerate feebleness, ignorance,3 1 
want of talent for instructing. 

- 3e%, At these lectures. Females have an opportunity of receiving 
instruction, which is denied them in nearly every other institution 
for education. They have largely availed themselves of the advan- 
tages presented to them. Indeed, the Ladies of Edinburgh have 
earned a title lo the highest estimation of the community, by th^ 
spirit with which they have entered into the study of useful know- 
ledge. We could point out more than one mother in the higher 
Yanks, who, after having received a fashionable education, the defects 
of which she felt in proportion as she became anxious to discharge 
•her maternal duties, has repaired to these lectures, and gratefully 
^acknowledged the benefits derived from them. And the same spi- 
rit has animated the ladies of the middle rank, who compose the ma- 
jority of the female part of the audience. 

4Alp, These lectures* it has been seen, are remarkably cheap. The 
lectures on Natural Philosophy, thirty in number, cost 10s. 6d. ; on 
Astronomy, twenty in number, 9s. ; on Physiology and Zoology, 
Iwenty-five in number, 7s. 6d.; or tickets for the whole three L. 1. 
Visitors are likewise admitted, upon paying Is. at the door, lo the 
Astronomical Course, and 6d. to the other lectures. 

5<A/y, The Directors have fearlessly and successively introduced 
subjects which persons of literary and philosophical habits would 
probably have considered not adapted for the education of a popular 
-audience of both sexes; — we allude to Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Geology, particularly the first and second. The number of tickets 
■sold and visitors admitted to each of these, aflTords the best evidence 
of the sagacity with which the Directors judged of the public taste, 
when they selected these studies. 

6thlyy The last feature to be noticed is the entire absence of elee- 
mosynary assistance^ and the success of the Directors in raising funds, 
adequate not only to remunerate the lecturers, but to meet the 
heavy charges of large lecture rooms in a fashionable Tavern (Wa- 
terloo), advertising, printing upwards of 7000 copies of Reports and 
comprehensive Syllabuses, and other incidents. The Fourth Report 
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shews, that, in the short period of fifteen months, tbej had drawn 
L.72O, and had in hand a balance of L.1U, after dischar^ag all 
claims against them. 

The Association has received too little notice from the press, which 
may be attributed to the circumstance of no literarj men being con- 
nected with it. Yet this is the very circumstance which gives it 
increased importance. It affords a gratifying example of what the 
middle class of society can do for itself ;' and, perhaps, no circum- 
stance promises so fiivourable for the future prosperity and glory of 
Britain as this display, by the industrious part of the populati<xi,'not 
only of the will, but of the power of educating themselves. 

Such was the brief outline of the history of this Association given 
in the former edition of this work, and it is gratifying to be enabled 
to state, that this institution has since met with greatly increased 
support from all ranks of the community. 

During the session 1834-5, lectures were delivered on Phrenology 
by Mr Combe ; on Natural Philosophy, by Mr Lees ; and on Phy- 
siology, by Dr Allen Thomson ; besides a gratis course of six lec- 
tures on Sidereal Astronomy by the Rev. J. P. NichoL 

For these courses collectively there were 631 tickets sold, and 
1609 visitors admitted at 6d. each. 

The total sum received was Ii.289, 178., and the expenditure 
L.252 : 18 : 9i, leaving a free balance for that session of L.36 : 1 8 : 2i. 

In the course of the session 1835-6, there were delivered twenty 
lectures on Moral Philosophy, by Mr Combe ; fifty on Chemiatiy, 
by Dr Fyfe ; and twenty-five on Astronomy and Geology by tit 
.Rev. J. P. Nichol, since appointed to the Chair of Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. 

There were sold 463 tickets at L.1, Is. each, admitting to all the 
lectures ; 63 to Moral Philosophy alone ; 40 to Chemistry, and 11^ 
to Astronomy and Geology ; in all 681 tickets ; besides upwards of 
2500 visitors admitted. 

The total receipts were Ii.694 1 4 

The total expenditure was . . . . 617 13 11 

L.76 7 6 
Former funds, 228 17 7 



Property and funds at June 1836, . I>30d 5 

At the General Meeting in June, the following laws were unam* 
mously agreed to for the future government of the Association. 

"1. The name <^ this Society shall be < The Edinbvboh Phi- 
losophical Association.* 

" 2. The object of the Association is to provide, at a cheap rate^ 
instruction to its Members, and the Public, in Science, Arts, and 
Literature, by means of Popular Lectures or otherwise. 
'^3. Persons desirous of becoming Members of the Association, 
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Aall mi^e application to any Member of the Committee to be ap- 
pointed as after mentioned, requesting admission ; and if such appli- 
cation be approved of by the votes oi a majority of the Members of 
Oommittee present at a meeting duly called, the applicant shall, on 
payment of such sum as may be appointed by the Association firom 
lime to time, be enrolled in the list of Members. 

^' 4. Every member of the Assodation shall pay one guinea yearly 
for the first three years, and seven shillings yearly thereafter to the 
Treasurer for behoof of the Association, and tllat on or before the 
31st day of October in each year ; and no person shall be entitled to 
any of the priviWes of a member until he has paid his annual con- 
tribution. The Secretary, on or before the 10th November in each 
year, shall give notice to all Members who shall not, by that time, 
have paid their annual contribution, that unless it be paid on or be* 
lore the 30th November, their names will be deleted from the roll ; 
and at the first meeting of Committee held thereafter, the names 
shall be deleted aooordingly^ unless the contributions shdd have been 
paid at or prior to said meeting. 

'^ 5. The Members whose annual contributions are fully paid upj 
shall have right to attend all the Lectures provided by the Associa- 
tion ; those at One Guinea, by a transferable ticket ; and those at 
Seven Shillings, by a ticket which shall not be transferable ; with 
power to those last to obtain a transferable ticket at any time, on 
payment of the additional sum of Fourteen Shillings. 

<' 6. The affairs of the Association shall be under the management 
of a Committee of its Members, consisting of twenty-four Directors, 
who shall from their own number, choose a President, ^Secretary, and 
Treasurer, at the first meeting held by them after their election. 
The eight Directors at the top of the list shall retire annually, and 
with the exception of the Treasurer and Secretary if in that num^ 
ber, shall be ineligible for one year ; and their places, with any other 
vacancies in the Committee, shall be filled up at the annual General 
Meeting of the Association, to be held as after mentioned ; But the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, shall continue in ofiice, whether 
re-elected into the management or not, till successors are appointed 
to them by the Committee. 

^ 7- No individual shall be eligible as a member of the Commit- 
tee, unless he shall have been previously proposed for the ofiice by 
a Member of the Association, in a letter addressed and delivered to 
the Secretary, at least one month previous to the Annual General 
Meeting. The Secretary shall make up a List of the Members so 
nominated, and submit the same to the Committee, who shall have 
power, in the event of said List not containing at least the names of 
twenty-four individuals proposed as Directors, to add the names of 
such Members of the Association as they may consider competent for 
the ofiice, so as to increase the List to that number. This List shall 
be printed, and a copy sent through the Post-office to each Member 
of the Association, at ieast fourteen days previous to said Annual 
General Meeting, with the circular intimating the same, at which 
Meeting the places of the retiring Directors shall be. filled up firom 
the List so circulated, by calling the roll of Members ; and the no- 
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miuees having the grefttest numbers of votes shall be declared elect- 
ed to the vacant offices. 

" 8. The Committee, any seven Members of which shall be a quo- 
rum, shall meet on the first Tuesday of every month, or oftener if 
necessary, on requisition from the Secretary, and shall have power 
to subcommit. 

^ 9. The Committee (who shall give their services gratuitously) 
shall provide places for meeting, — determine the subjects upon which 
Lectures shall be given, and the terms of admission, — engage I.iec- 
turers, — ^fix the amount of their remuneration, — ^pay all necessary 
expenses,— fill up ad interim any vacancies which may occur in the 
Committee until the first Annual General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion thereafter, — and, in general, do whatever they may think cal- 
culated to promote the interests of the Association ; but they shall 
not be entitled to devote the funds of the Institution to any other 
means of instruction than that of Popular Lectures, without the pre- 
vious consent of a general meeting of the Association. 

*' 10. The Committee shall have power to make bye-laws for con- 
ducting the business of the Association, provided they be not at va- 
riance with the general laws ; but no by-law shall be passed without 
a previous motion -to that effect, made at least ten days before it is 
adopted ; and all by-laws shall be printed, and a copy sent to each 
Member of the Association, along with the circular calling the next 
General Meeting following their adoption. 

** 11. The President, v'hom failing, the senior Director present, 
shall preside at all meetings of the Association and of the Commit- 
tee, and shall have a casting-vote over and above his deliberative 
vote, except at meetings of the Association, when he shall have only 
a casting-vote ; and all matters brought before any meeting shall be 
decided by a majority of the votes ot the members present, except- 
ing as herein otherwise provided. 

" 12. The Treasurer shall keep regular and correct books, which 
shall be balanced and audited to the satisfaction of the Committee, 
-down to the day preceding the Annual General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

*' 13. The Treasurer shall lodge all moneys collected by him, and 
belonging to the Association, so soon as they amount to L. 15^ in a 
deposit account with a chartered bank, in name of himself, and of 
the President and Secretary, for behoof of the Association, and all 
drafts on such accounts shall be signed by the Treasurer, along with 
either the President or Secretary. 

'* 14. The Secretary shall convene all meetings of the Association, 
and of the Committee, and of Sub-Committees where a special Con- 
vener is not appointed. He shall also keep a regular Minute-book 
and Roll of Members, and conduct the general correspondence of the 
Association. A prhited copy of the Roll shall be sent to each mem- 
her of the Association, at least six weeks previous to the Annual Ge^ 
neral Meeting ; and the principid roll shall be accessible at all times 
to the Members. 

*< 15. There shall be an Annual General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the first Tuesday of June each year ; to which meeting the 
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Committee shall regularly make a report of the previous year's pro- 
ceedings, containing an abstract of the receipt and expenditure of the 
Association for the by-past year ; which report and abstract shall 
afterwards be printed, and a copy sent to each Member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

** 16. It shall be competent at any time to the Committee, or any 
seven of their number, or to any twenty members of the Association, 
to require the Secretary, by a written requisition, stating the pro- 
posed object, to convene a General Meeting of the Association ; and 
the Secretary, on receiving such requisition, shall be bound to con- 
vene such meeting by circulars, containing a copy of the requisition, 
addressed to all the Members, and sent through the Post-Office, at 
least eight days previous to the Meeting ; and such General Meet- 
ing, when assembled, shall have power to discuss only the business 
expressed in the requisition on which the meeting is called. 

*' 17. The certificate of the Secretary or his Clerk that he has 
issued the circulars required by these laws, shall be sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact of his having done so. 

^ 18. None of the above laws shall be altered except with the con* 
sent of two-thirds of the Members voting at any ^neral Meeting 
of the Association, and unless notice be given by the Secretary to 
all the Members, of the nature of the proposed alterations, in circu- 
lars sent through the Post-Ofiice at least eight days previous to the 
meeting at which they are to be proposed : which notice the Secre- 
tary shall be bound to give if required, in writing so to do, by the 
Committee, or any seven of their number, or any twenty Members 
of the Association. 

'^ 19. This Association shall not be dissolved without the consent 
of three-fourths of the Members thereof obtained in writing ; and 
any property which it may then possess shall not be divisible among 
the Members, nor applicable to any other purpose than that of Public 
Education." 



No. V. 
PROSPECTUS OF CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

The success which has attended the efforts of Messrs Chambers 
in the business of Popular Instruction, has induced them to under* 
take the duty of supplying a series of Treatises and School Books, 
constructed according to the most advanced views of Education, both 
as a science and an art, and answering in its parts and ultimate ge- 
neral effect to the demands of the age. 

Their Course will, as far as possible, embody the code and mate- 
rials of a complete Elementary Education, Physical, Moral, and In- 
tellectual, according to the following views : — 

[Physical EdueatioTuI In order that man may possess a vigorous 
frame of body and its concomitant sound health, without which every 
species of moral and intellectual excellence is cramped and frustrated, 
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he must be subjected from the moment of birth to such procenes of 
management, and afterwards trained to such habits in food, exerdse* 
cleanUness, and exposure to air, as have been ascertained to conduce 
to strength and hralth. 

[Moral Education.] For the sake of himself and society, he must 
he habituated, from the dawn of consciousness and feeling, to the re- 
gulation of the inferior sentiments of his nature, and gradually to the 
due exercise of the higher sentiments^ustice, kindness, and truths 
towards his fellow-beings, and veneration towards the objects of his 
religious fiiith. 

[Intelkclual Edueaii4nL] That he may be qualified for the ready ac* 
quisition of knowledge, and the performance of the duties and labours 
of life, he must be instructed in (1) Reading, at least in his own 
tongue, (2) Writing, (3) Arithmetic, and (4) Grammar and Compo- 
sition. That he may enter life with a mind informed respecting 
that creation of which he is a part, and that society of which he is a 
member, and qualified as well as may be to perform the part whidt 
will fall to his lot, he must be acquainted with at least the elements 
of the following kinds of knowledge : (1) the Surfiu:e of the Earth, 
(G^offraphy) ; (2) the Structure of the Earth (Geology) ; (3) the Ve- 
getable Productions of the Earth (Botany) ; (4) the Animal Crea- 
tures of the Earth (Zool^y) i (5) the Phenomena of the Atmosphere 
(Meteorology) ; (6) the Elements of Matter and their Combmations, 
(Chemistry) ; (7) the Mechanical Powers and Relations of the Ma- 
terial World (Natural Philosophy) ; (8) the Science of Meaaur^nent 
(Geometry) ; (9) the Relation of our Globe to the other component 
parts of the vast System of Creation (Astronomy); (10) the Physi- 
cal, Moral, and Intellectual Nature of Man, with reference to the 
preservation of health, and the attainment of happiness; (11) the 
Production and Distribution of National Wealth (Political Econo- 
my) ; (12) the History of Nations^ and Countries, Ancient and Mo- 
dem, especially those in which the'Pupil is most interested. 

The prices of books of instruction having hitherto been found a 
great obstacle to the extension of education^ especially among the 
humbler orders, Messrs Chambers have exerted themselves to pro- 
duce those portions of their Course which will take the character of 
Text or Scnool Books, at rates forming the smallest possible advance 
upon the cost of the materials. The books are issued in three ferms, 
suitable to the different classes of purchasers, namely, sewed in paper 
covers in a way resembling the cheap French publications— ^one up 
in cloth boards— and bound in common leather for schools. The fol- 
lowing volumes have already appeared >— 

Infant Education between Two and Six Years of Age ; 
forming a complete Directory for instituting and managing the semi- 
naries called Infant Schools, and also for the guidance of private in- 
dividuals who have the charge of children at that period of life. 
Price is. 6d. sewed, and 28. cloth boards. 

Introduction to the Sciences, designed to occupy the atten^ 
tion heretofore bestowed upon CollecHons^ and to introduce young 
persons to a systematic knowledge of the material world. Price lOd. 
sewed, and Is. 2d. cloth boards. 
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HisToar of the Present State of the British Eupiee, 
designed as a brief but comprehensive and philosophical outline of 
the historj of the three kingdoms, such as may remain upon the 
mind of any intelligent person after having studied a larger work. 
For use in schools and for private instruction. Price 2s. sewed, and 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

History of the Ekolish Lavouaoe and Literature, de« 
signed chiefly to introduce young persons, about the end of a school 
course, to an acquaintance with the great British writers, whose 
works they will study in afler life It contains brief blo^phical 
and critical notices of several hundreds of historical, theological, poe« 
tical, dramatic, and other writers, with specimens of their works, 
serving to show the progress of the language and of literature. Price 
28. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Kudiments of Chemistrt, (a Text-Book for those attending 
Popular Classes). By Dr D. B. Aeid, Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Edinbur^ Price Is. sewed, and Is. 4d. cloth boards. 

All the volumes of Chambers*s Educational Course are so far 
unconnected with each other, that any of them may be adopted, by 
itself, in the instruction of youth. The volumes are sup^died, either 
singly or in large quantities for schools, by W. & R. Chambers, Edin- 
burgh ; Orr &. Smith, Amen Comer, London ; or by any of the agents 
fbr 3ie sale of Chambers*s Journal. 
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HINTS ON THE FORMATION AND CONDUCT OF A GENE- 
RAL MODEL NORMAL SCHOOL, FOR TRAINING TEACH- 
ERS TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF POPULAR EDUCATION. By Jambs Simpson, Advocate. 

As the author, in another work,* has stated what he humbly con- 
siders the principles of Normal training, he will confine himself, in 
the following lines, to a statement, aeriatimy of a few practical sug- 
gestions. 

I. As the teachers to be trained are intended for a system of po:. 
pular education, it will be sufficient that they are qualified to teach 
pupils from the age of two to sixteen. 

IL That educational term will, of course, be divided into two pe- 
riods, namely, from two to six, or the infant-school period — and from 
six to fourteen, or sixteen, the advanced or juvenile-school period ; and 
for each of these, there ought to be a teacher trained ; as schools for 
each ought to coexist in every parish of the country. 

* Philoiophy of Education, dec 
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Ill* At the outset, as the demand for teachers will be immediate 
and urgent to meet the great multiplication of schools, the teachers 
to be admitted for training in the Normal school, must necessarilj 
be of a more mature age, than in future years would be required or 
advisable. It is therefore suggested that the Seminants (as thej are 
conveniently called in Prussia), should not, at 6rst, be under twenty 
Bor above twenty-five years of age, and should have received, pre- 
viously, an average education. 

IV. A Normal school, whether infant or juvenile, should be a se- 
minary for ordinary puptb of the appropriate age for such schools; 
who, in so far as they are concerned, will receive the tuition of the 
Normal master, as if that were the sole object. This plan, it is 
thought, has many advantages over that of training the Seminants 
themselves as pupils. 

V. The Seminants will attend separate prelections, to be delivered 
by the Normal teacher, on the principles of education, the machinery 
and art of teaching, and the whole economy of a school. They will, 
at their own hours, improve themselves by reading the books recom- 
mended by the Normal teacher, and be exercised by stated examina- 
tsoRS on all the subjects of the lectures ; the stimulus to zeal and 
progress will be the earliness and recommendatory terms of their 
future diploma of qualification, upon which will depend their settle- 
ment as teachers. 

VI. As affording the best application of the principles of the pre- 
lections, the Seminants will attend in school, witness the whole ma- 
nagement of the young pupils by the Normal teacher, and by turns 
be exercised in teaching them, and performing scientific experiments, 
under his direction. 

VII. As the young pupils may be 200, and the seminants double 
the number, a very simple mechanical arrangement will prevent that 
confusion and distraction, which a multitude of persons on thejloorc^ 
a school-room, looking on, would necessarily occasion. To obviate 
this, a normal school-hall should be adequately large and high, of an 
oblong form, and seated, like a lecture theatre, on three sides ; leaving 
the wall at one end free, for diagrams, black board, &c. The seats 
will rise to within six feet of the ceiling, and the Jloor will be as large 
as that of an ordinary school-room, and seated as such for the school 
pupils. On the ascending benches will sit the seminants, with their 
note-books in their hands, in silent and fixed attention to all that is 
proceeding on the floor. None of them will leave his seat to descend 
to the floor, without being called by the normal teacher to exercise, 
or assist in exercising, the school. By this arrangement, confusios 
will be avoided ; and as every, the minutest, part of the actual train- 
ing will be repeatedly seen and treasured by the Seminants, unifor- 
mity, not only in the matter but the method and manner of teach- 
ing, will be attained, and carried to the remotest parts of the coun- 
try. 
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VIII. In the Normal Infant School, the Seminants will be trained 
to the system of Wilderspin ; and there are some teachers of Infant 
Schools known to the author who are well qualified to conduct a Nor- 
mal Infant School, including the separate prelections to, and exami« 
nation of, the Seminants. For one Normal Infant School — and it 
should be the leading one — we may be at perfect ease, as long as the 
father of the improved system of infant education, Wilderspin him- 
self, is spared to us. Nothing more need be said on this branch of 
Normal teaching. 

IX. For the successive stages of a normal juvenile-school, a teacher 
of great knowledge, ready and skilful communication of his knowledge 
to others, arrangement and method, imperturbable temper, great vi- 
vacity, untiring activity, and firmness of character, will be requir- 
ed. Every thing depends upon the choice of this first and leading 
public functionary. Unassisted as the Seminant will be, when after- 
wards in charge of a remote parish juvenile school, he must, during 
his period of Normal training, have seen the varied and laborious 
duty done in the utmost perfection of which it is capable. The edu- 
cation, the total education, of the great majority of his parish, will 
be expected of him ; and it must be impressed upon him, that that 
education is measured now by a much higher standard than it used 
to be. It is not reading, writing, and cyphering merely ; these are 
its instruments ; it is that real practical knowledge which will fit the 
pupils for usefulness, success, and happiness in life. 

X. The Normal teacher will endeavour to obtain his pupils, of sir 
years of age, from the Infant Schools; and as the first school must 
start with pupils of different ages, the more advanced pupils should 
be recruited from the best existing schools of the place. When the 
school is organised, and in full operation, the Seminants will com- 
mence their attendance ; and it is humbly suggested, that the course 
which they will witness might be nearly the following: — 

First, The monitorial machinery, which was partially introduced 
in the Infant School, will be arranged and practised on a larger and 
more systematic plan in the juvenile. No pains should be spared to 
train the Seminants to a ready, skilful, ana methodical use of this 
important instrument ; for without it a large parish school cannot be 
conducted by one teacher. It follows, that the Seminants must wit- 
ness the most perfect order, and ready and cheerful obedience, in the 
juvenile pupils themselves, to be indissolubly associated in their minds 
with the very idea of a school. 

Second; The Seminants will see all the religious and moral feeling 
and conduct, and all the refinement, and cleanly and orderly habits, 
of the Infant School, respected, increased, and practised, in the Ju- 
venile ; and never for one moment relaxed, either in the intercourse 
of the teecber with his pupils, or in that of the pupils with each 
other, during the whole subsistence of the school. These should 
constitute the very atmosphere of a school, without which it were 
better to shut its doors. 

Third, They will see a marked attention paid by their Normal in* 
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9tiuctor to the rentflation of the achool-hall; so that, on no accocmty 
ewen for a few minutes, its numerous inmates shall hreathe bad air; 
and the privileges and advantages of yentiktion, as lessons, will be 
much dwelt upon. Thej will see the temoerature of the school-room 
acrupulousl J attended to, so that the pupils diall never be cfaUled by 
cold. They will witness no constrained postures, either in standing 
or sitting, no ii^jury to the spine by want of back support in sitting, 
and no confinement for more than an hour at a time without exerciae in 
the airing-ground, with the benefit of rotatory swings, and other safe 
gymnastfes, — ^the hall, when empty, to be well aiiid by cross win- 
dows. No relaxation in these essentials of physical education should 
be permitted to be witnessed by the Seminants ; who, both in their 
own separate instruction, and through that given to the pupils of 
the school in their presence, should learn and appreciate all its prin- 
cipleSi 

- Fourth, The Seminants will see the lessons on objects, which were 
to a certain extent taught at the Infimt School, according to the Pes- 
ialozzian plan as realized by Dr Mayo, resumed and carried on, and 
made the basis of a great deal of incidental training ; — ^for reading, 
spelling, grammar, and etymolosy, to«;ether with much collateral 
useful Imowledge^ may all be inciaentalfy, and most agreeably, learn- 
ed, while the lessons on objects are going forward. S^ond, if second, 
to the monitorial, is the Incidental system of teaching. Its saving 
of time and labour is incalculable ; and, instead of confusing and mu- 
tually obstructing, the subjects, taking their places as nature points 
out, will aid each other's acquisition. By this method, too, the 
teacher advances a numerous class of pupils at the same stage of 
training ; which is decidedly preferable to teaching minutely divided 
classes, as it at once saves kbour to the teacher, and stimulates the 
pupils. 

Fifthy From the best books of useful knowledge of common things, 
matters, and a£fairs in life, and from his own stores, which ought to 
be encyclopedic, the Normal teacher will impart knowledge, luways, 
if possible, by real illustrations, either original, or in drawings and 
models, and will interrogate the pupils, and establish a system of mu- 
tual interrogation, in this boundless field. Much of this exercise, as 
already noticed, will be incidental. In such instruction the Normal 
teacher will refer to the best sources of information for the private 
studies of the Seminants ; and a good book on grammar, parsing, and 
etymology, will be placed in the hands of the juvenile pupils, beside 
the books on objects and useful knowledse. 

Sufff^ Penmanship and arithmetic wfll be goinff on at the same 
time, not only incidentally, but at separate hours ror their more ac- 
curate exercise. 

Sewnihy Natural history, as a science, including the elements of 
geology, may be taught to as laive a class as have passed the branches 
alrea^ enumerated ; and natunu theology will incidentally assist and 
elevate the pursuit. Going on with natural history, and aiding it in- 
cidentally, will be taught geography, by the globe as well as by maps ; 
and the elements of astronomy, both planetary and sidereal ; there 
is nothing in either which a young person of ten or twelve years of 
age, of ordinary capacity, may not comprehend, relish, and master. 
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BighA, Drawing may be incidentally learned and practised, for all 
the pupils should draw as well as write. Whole classes may be 
drawing, writing, calculating, &c., under the master^s tuition, when 
he is at the same time superintending other exercises. Monitors 
will do much here. Simultaneous superintendence of various exer« 
cises is an educational accomplishment of great value ; and the Semi- 
Hants cannot be too much impressed with its importance, or too much 
exercised in it 

Ninth, A general outline of Civil History, and incidentally, the 
civil economy of our own country, with a view of our rights and du- 
ties as citizens ; and farther, incidentally, a notion of ranks in society 
and their foundation, and of the nature of trades and professions, la- 
bour, wages, markets, &c. 

TsrUhy The elements of Chemistry ; a lecture, with experiments 
and illustrations, once a- week ; with examinations on, allusions to^ 
and applications o^ that science, upon all suitable occasions. 

Eleventh, The same with physics and mechanics. 

Twelfth^ Some practical knowledge of Mam, as a physical, moral, 
and intellectual being. The structure and functions of his body, the 
conditions of his health, and the faculties and operations of his mind ; 
with the relations of both body and mind to external objects, and the 
duties thence arising, as a system of natural ethics. 

LcisUy^ An outline of English literature, some practice in composi- 
tion, and a knowledge of the names and works of British authors, 
both prose writers and poets. 

Languages, other than the vernacular, can form no part of a popu- 
lar course for a whole school. These, as well the dead as living 
languages, must be learned by those who choose or need them, by 
separate or subsequent study. I should recommend ^tt^M^gt^en/ study, 
as found by experience to do more in a year or two than earlier tui- 
tion in languages achieves in five or six. 

Nothing has been said of Revecded religion, as a plan for its com- 
munication does not &11 within a statement of the organization of a 
Normal school.* 

If it should startle the reader to be told, that all the studies above 
mentioned are necessary, in an average education bestowed from six 
to sixteen, and if they should doubt the practicability of their reali- 
zation, either by the teacher on the one hand, or the pupils on the 
other, the author has great pleasure in stating, that the whole, or 
nearly the whole, is reSized, and realized by one teacher, in several 
seminaries known to him. Much of it, though yet not all, is done in 
the English department of Mr Cunningham^s academy in Edinburgh, 
and in other institutions both in England and Scotland ; but cer- 
tainly nowhere so completely and satisfactorily, both in matter and 
method of teaching, as in the English department of the self-reform- 
ed High School of Glasgow. The author calls it self-reformed, for it 
is the solitary instance, Known to him at least, of any institution, 11- 
terary or political, being reformed from within, Mr Dorsey, a gen- 
tleman accomplished in an extraordinary degree in literature and 

• The bestanaogement for teaching Reyealed Religion, namely, the resort of the 
people to their own pastonij ia stated in the preceding volume, page 138. . 
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science, and unrivalled in his mode of communication, has the merit 
of conducting, and indeed creating, the English department in that 
school ; whicn embracing, as it does, all that is above detailed, con- 
stitutes a complete education, short of the dead and living foreign 
languages, and of the higher pursuits of college.* 

£ast of all, the author begs humbly to suggest, that it would be 
expedient for the Government to begin with one Normal school, 
which even the Normal teachers, in others to be subsequenclj esta-r 
blished, shall, for a certain time, attend along with the ordinary se- 
minants. Ukiformity, upon the best model which can be esta- 
blished, is too important, too vital, to the whole system of popular 
education, to require to be more than hinted at Give but undivid- 
ed attention, at first, to one great, and, as nearly as possible perfect, 
Normal school, and others, even improved by its experience, will be 
matter of easy subsequent organization. ^ ' 



No. VII. 

ADDRESS TO THE WORKING CLASSES OF EDINBURGH, 
BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF MORAL AND 
ECONOMICAL KNOWLEDGE; AND EXTRACT FROM THE 
FIRST REPORT OF THE SOCIETY. 

The object of Moral Phflosophy is to ascertain the (general rules of a wise and vlrtuoiu 
conduct in life, in as far as these rules can be discovered by the anassisted lif^ht of na- 
ture ; that is Iw an examination of the principles of the human constitution, and of the 
circumstances in which man is pl&ced.—Profssgor Stewarfs Outlines of Moral PMlo- 
4ophy, p. I. 

But though unable to scan all the cycles of the Moral or Natural Economy, yet we 
may recoffnlse such influences at work, as. when multiplied and developed to the utter- 
most, are abundanUy capable of regenerating the world.— Dr Chalmert^t Bridgewater 
Treatise, vol. i. p. 1«6. 

If there be a superintending Providence, and if His will be manifested by general law 
operating both on the Physical and Moral World, then must a violation of these lam 
be a violation of His will, and be pregnant with inevitable misery^^Profssgor Sedgf 
wick's Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge. 

O that I had the power of communicating the first principles of inductive reasoning-^ 
the Elemental Principles of Experimental Knowledge— that from these I might rise to 
higher results, and on them rear a nobler superstructure.— ^ddre«« delivered before the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 25th May 1835, by the Rev. Alestrnder 

The object of this Society — which is almost entirely composed of 
persons, whose occupations bring them constantly in contact with the 
class of manual labourers— is to incite their own workmen, and their 
fellow-citizens in that station in life, to endeavour to gain, by the aid 
of Lectures, and well directed reading, a knowledge of the priv- 

CIPLES WHICH WILL ENABLE THEM TO IMPROVE THEIR OWN TEM- 
PORAL CONDITION, AND INCREASE THEIR SOCIAL HAPPINESS. That 

« The author went to Glasgow for the purpose of witnessing Mr Dorsey*s method in 
actual operation in his own hands ; and found it to Justify the most faTOurable iqxHts 
heluidheardofitr. 
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all such improvement, to be either efficient or permanent, must be 
wrought out by the people themselves, the Members of the Society 
are fully convinced, ana they will therefore confine their exertions 
to the facilitating of the access to that kind of knowledge which will 
.tend to point out the means. 

In the School of Arts, excellent lectures are annually delivered, 
OB stated departments of Physical Science, which are accessible to the 
"Working Classes ; but there the Moral and Economical condition of 
Man is not made a subject of study. In the Philosophical Associa- 
tion, this most interesting department of Science has occupied a large 
share of attention; but in that Institution, the Fees are fixed at a 
rate which, though very low, is still beyond the means of most Work- 
ing Men. This latter difficulty, the Society now come forward to 
remove, by placing that knowledge which tends most directly to en- 
lighten the understanding, and improve the heart, within their reach ; 
and in doing so, its Members look with confidence to the individuals 
whose welfare they desire to promote, for that encouragement which 
is indispensable to farther exertions. 

A new and powerful engine has lately come into operation, in the 
form of Cheap Periodicals, such as Chambers's Journal and the Penny 
■Magazine, in both of which the extent of circulation compensates the 
publisher for the extreme lowness of the price. Spoken addresses 
cannot be made to reach so far, being limited by the power of the hu- 
man voice and the capacity of the building in which they are deliver- 
ed ; but it has occurred to the Society, that 1500 or 2000 people con- 
tributing wieekly at no higher rate to each individual than the sum 
which procures for him one of the above mentioned periodicals, might 
command Lectures of the best description. 

In order to make this desirable experiment, the Society have ob- 
tained the use of the Cowgate Chapel, which affi)rds accommodation 
for a very large number ; and from the following correspondence it 
will appear that they have also succeeded in procuring for the intro- 
duction, and they hope more permar; ently, the services of Mr Simp- 
son, Advocate, the author of that well-known work " The Necessity 
of Popular Education as a National Object," • whose evidence lately 
given before a Select Committee of the House of Commons on Edu- 
cation excited so much interest, and promises so much to advance 
the great cause. 

To James Simpson, Esq. Advocate. 

SiB, — ^A Society has just been formed for the purpose of diffusing 
Moral and Economical Knowledge among the Working Classes of 
Edinburgh, with a view to lead them to improve their own condi- 
tion, and increase their social happiness. . As the Society think that 
the very interesting experiment they are about to make of the effect 
of inviting the Working Classes in large numbers to attend public 
lectures, will have every chance of success, if they can obtain at the 
outset the assistance of one who lias made so successful an effi^rt as 
you have done, to expound the principles of practical education, and 
9 The title of the first edition. 
Y 
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who possesses powers of eommnnicatioB so peculiar! j popakiv I A>n 
directed to request that you will faTour them, bj defivering a few 
lectures to the Working Classes, on such subject or subjects as may 
seem to you best fitted to promote the end the Society have in view. 
They have procured for that purpose the use of the dowgate Chapel 
(formerly occupied by an Kuiscopalian, and now by a congregation in 
connexion with the United Associate Synod), where a veiy luge 
audience may be accommodated. — I have the honour to be^ Sir, your 
most obedient Servant, . William Nichol, Seeg. 

3 George Street, \^th October 1835. 

To Mr Will AH Nichol, Secretary of the Society for difiiising 
Moral and Economical Ejiowledge. 

Sir, — On receiving your letter of the 16th inst, I at first felt that 
the unexpected and nattering requisition with which your truly phi- 
lanthropic and public-spirit^ Society have seen fit to honour me, 
had allotted for me a task so far above my powers and pretensions, 
and so new to my habits, that I had resolved respectfiilly to decline 
the duty they proposed for me. But, on reflection, I have come to 
look upon it as not only a means of usefulness, but an object of am- 
bition, to meet, in the friendliness of moral inquiry, a large assem- 
blage of that class of my fellow-citizens whose improvement and wel* 
&re have long engaged my thought, and stimulated iny exertions. 
I have, therefore, made up my mind to make the trial ; and condi- 
tioning that a few slight and familiar discourses firom me, — I cannot 
give them the formal name of lectures,— shall be held as introductory 
merely to the labours of future and more suitable teachers, in an in- 
stitution which must become permanent in our city, and be imitated 
elsewhere, I will, if it shall suit the Society's arrangements, on the 
evenings of Wednesdays, beginning on the 11th November, attempt 
to communicate to the hearers your Society shall bring together any 
information I possess on the Prindples^nd Means of Social Progress. 

Begging, through you, to offer the' Society my sincere acknow- 
ledgments for the most gratifying tribute — if I could feel it better 
deserved — which I have ever received, I have the honour to be. Sir, 
your most obedient Servant, James Simpson. 

Northumbarland Street, 20lA Oekiber 1835. 

In these circumstances the Society have much pleasure in announ- 
cing that the Introductory Lecture will be delivered on the evenli^ 
of Wednesday the 1 1th November, at half-past 8 o'clock, and the foC 
lowing lectures on the same evening of each succeeding week till the 
conclusion of the Course. Admission to each lecture Oni Fekmt. 

The Society have thought fit to exact this small sum, as it will 
serve to shew the numerous dass they now address, that by thus 
uniting in large numbers, they can easily afford to buy the best in- 
struction by means of Lectures, without laying themselves under any 
obligation. 

As the class of hearers expected to attend these Lectures is that 
of persons of either sex, whose circumstances do not enable them to 
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attend more expensiye courses of instruction, it is earnestly request- 
cid that none whose means are better wUl allow themselves to be in- 
duced by the lowness of the price to occupy the places of those for 
whom the Institution is intended. 

That this arrangement, so proper and fair to the stated hearers, 
may be better enforced, but at the same time that persons friendly 
to the objects of the institution may not be denied the gratification 
of occasionally coming as visitors, the Directors reserve the power of 
introducing a' limited number of these each night, who will be ad- 
mitted at an entrance strictly reserved for that purpose. 

Mr Simpson has enabled the Society to state, that the Lectures 
will bexK>mmenced by an £xfositiok of the Maxih, that 

KXOWLEDOE IS POWEB PowEa EXPLAINED. — KNOWLEDGE EX- 
PLAINED.— ThEIK Connexion familiatlly illustrated. — ^The 
Advantages op Knowledge and the Evils of Ignorance 

CONTRASTED IN PHYSICAL NaTHRE, IN ORGANIC NaTIJRE, IN In-> 

tellioent and Moral Nature. — £vil8 of Defective Edu- 
cation IN THE Classes above Manual-labour,— in the Ma- 

XUAL-LABOUR CLASSES. — ^CONCLUSION* 



Extract fnm the FWa Report of the Society for the Diffusion of Moral 
and Eeonamicai Knowledge. Instituted in September 1835. 

Before giving an account of the result of their labours during 
their first session, the Society deem it proper to state their object 
more fully than they have hitherto done, in order that the public 
may be the better able to judge of the fitness of the means em-^ 
ployed. 

The proper end of education is the full development of a// the hu- 
man powers — ^physical, moral, and intellectual— as in their legitimate 
exercise is involved the whole happiness of which the human being 
is susceptible ; and every influence which contributes to this end is 
clearly included in education. The object, therefore, of this Society 
is to afford to the working classes, as an indispensable condition in 
their case to its realization, the easiest possible opportunity of gaining 
such knowledge as will enable them to improve their own condition 
and increase tneir social happiness. 

The knowledge which seems indispensable to this end, is — 1st, The 
knowledge of the human constitution ; and,' 2d, The knowledge of 
external objects in their relations to man and to each other. This 
range of uiquiry obviously includes all knowledge which mortals are 
^pable of acquiring, and of course can only be occupied from time Ut 
time to such a limited extent as most directly bears on the object 
soughtr The division now proposed is identical with that which lias 
been recognised by philosophers from the days of Aristotle until 
now ; and the only difference which modem inquiries have occasioned 
in men's minds on the subject, is to which branch of it should be 
first pursued. Hitherto the invariable practice has been to invest!-) 
gate Physical science, without reference to the other branch — Men- 
tal science. This practice arose from the very small progress which 
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had been made in tracing the laws of the mind, compared to the 
mighty advance attained in the investigation of the principles which 
r^ulate external nature ; but now, with the aid which Phrenology 
affords in discovering the prii^ciples of the mental constitution clearly 
and systematically, it U obvious that the study of the mind — ^that in- 
strument by which alone we can prosecute all other inquiry—- must 
itself be known before it can be rightly determined how other know- 
ledge is to be acquired or used to the greatest advantage. 

It is the main design of that truly valuable work — ^which the So- 
ciety cannot too earnestly recommend to the perusal of all — ** The 
Constitution of Man considered in relation to External Objects,** by 
Mr George Combe, — to enforce this principle ; and after exhibiting 
the perfect harmony existing betwixt the constitution of the mind 
and external nature, to shew that the more nearly man, by bis ac- 
tions, places himself in conformiiy with the laws of creation, the 
greater will be the amount of happiness which he will enjoy ; and 
that it is only in proportion as he shall more fully understand and 
obey these laws, that his intellectual, moral, and physical powers can 
be perfectly developed, — ability promoting obedience, and obedience 
tending to augment ability. 

From this view of human nature, it follows demonstrably that the 
paramount interest and duty of evert/ human being is to secure the 
best possible development. The proper aim of philosophy is the 
elevation of man; but this can be accomplished in no other way than 
by the cultivation and exercise of his various powers. It is only in 
adaptations that human duty and destiny can be traced ; it is only in 
perfect obedience that perfect happiness can be found : but either 
implies the fullest knowledge; and therefore there can be no doubt 
that in this necessity there is at once both the source and measure of 
man^s title and obligation to acquire and diffuse every possible varie- 
ty of knowledge, without distinction or exception. 

Had science been from the first pursued in reference to such ends, 
how different would have been the result i We have hitherto inves- 
tigated upon the principles of profit, not upon those of humanity ; al- 
lowing gain to be the leading motive, instead of being merely an ac- 
cessory. We have invented innumerable machines for the purpose 
of being able to produce a greater quantity of manufactures in a 
given time, not that the situation of the mechanic might be rendered 
more comfortable. 

The object, then, of this Society is to shew the fallacy of such 
modes of proceeding, by exhibiting the far more ennobling views 
which Mr Combe and other philosophers of the modem and rational 
school have so successfully expounded. 

For the purpose of carrying out these views, the Society resolved 
to avail themselves of all the means which an advanced state of civi- 
lization should place within their reach. At the outset two modes of 
conducting their operatiens appeared open to them, viz. the Platform 
and the Press, for both of which the taste seemed rapidly increasing. 
The first of these only, however, they have as yet adapted, and it 
now becomes their duty to relate the success which has attended that 
experiment. 
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During the last winter, two courses of lectures have been delivered 
at the request of the Society, by gentlemen who are both eminent 
for talent, but not less so for their sincere desire tor the welfare of 
tbeir fellow-beings. One course consisted of twenty-one lectures on 
the Constitution of the Human Mind, and its relations to the world 
in which man is placed, by Mr James Simpson, Advocate ; and the 
other consisted of seventeen lectures, by Mr Hutcheson, Surgeon, 
on the Structure and Functions of the Human Body. 

The result of these lectures, although not very successful in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, as will appear fiom the statement which will 
immediately follow, has nevertheless been very encouraging; for not 
only have the Society reason to believe that the audiences to whom 
the lectures were delivered were highly gratified by the instructions 
communicated, but they know that they nave been beneficial in in- 
citing communities in other towns to similar efforts. Sufficient evi- 
dence in these respects is afforded by the fact^ that at the close of 
the session, those attending the lectures presented to the lecturers 
certain testimonials of approbation and gratitude, for their endeavours 
in promoting general education, — and that both the gentlemen whom 
they had the happiness to engage are employed — Mr Simpson in 
England, and Mr Hutcheson in Forfarshire—^ddressing large and 
respectable audiences on the same subjects. 

The abstract of the Receipts and Expenditure of the Society for 
those courses of lectures, stands thus : 

Received for Mr Simpson^s first six lectures on education^ L.23 4 5 
His other fifteen lectures on the mind, . . . 38 3 
Mr Hutcheson's seventeen lectures, . . • 30 6 7 



Paid chapel rent for six lectures, L.9 
Do. for both courses, . .4100 

'. L.60 

Expenses of platform, gas fittings, and re- 
lative expenses during the session, 20 9 5 
Printing, and paper for addresses, placards, &c. 13 17 6 
,N.B, — Besides 6000 copies of the ori- 
ginal address were printed by Messrs 
Neill & Co. to the Society ffratis. 
Posting placards and other charges, . -3 14 6 
Small expenses at chapel, . . . 5 



L.9 I 13 



88 6 7 



Free balance,. L.3 6 5 

. Although the attendance at each lecture has averaged 600, and the^ 
sum collected on the whole has been considerable, yet the heavy rent 
which the Society have been under the necessity of paying for the 
place of meeting,' and the other expenses incident to such an attempt, 
have so nearly absorbed the whole sum, that the lecturers, they are 
sorry to say, must go unremunerated. To this circumstance they 
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would most etniettlj entreat the attention of their fipOow-townemen, 
as it Im evident that unleM more numerous audiences do come for. 
waidf the lectures eannot be continued at the present low rate of 
admission. Lecturers maj now and then be met with willing to give 
their services gratuitously, but it is not to be enected nor desSed, 
that a regular succession should be thus provided.* 

The S^aet J have the utmost confidence in the soundness and j 
of the principles of co^iperation on which they have de^ 
makintf this great moral experiment. They have resolved'that their 
rate of sdminion shall be such as may exclude no one, feeling assn- 
Ded that the thousand pennies of the working classes can prove as 
effectual in providing instruction as the few pounds of the rich. But 
to attain success in developing this principle, there must be sympa* 
thy and co-operation on the part of the public. £ach man must rec- 
kon that the result depends on him alone, for it is only by so domg 
that either individual or large numbers can be instructed as has 
been here attempted. It is unquestionable that this nation is rapidfy 
advandng in this direction* We all feel that we daily want more of 
the sweets of knowledge; and it is to be hoped that, seeing we all 
depend on each other for a proper supply, we shall all love each other 
better— entertain more kindly and senerous feelings towards our fel- 
lows whom we find endowed with the same desires and sympathies. 
So doing shall we co-operate and attain success. 

While the Society have been gratified in the highest degree by the 
uniform attention which has been bestowed on the subjects discussed 
in the lectures delivered, and also by the unbroken and exemplary 
decorum, and cheerfiil and open-hearted sympathy which characteriz- 
ed every meetin^,i- — ^they have not been less gratified to renuu*k thst 
their humble efforts to benefit Iheir fellow-men have been apprecia- 
ted beyond £dinburg^— aye even beyond Scotland — as appears by 
the foUowing notice which is published in the April number of ** Ths 
EduooHonal Magtutme and Jwrnal of Public UtUiiy" a very interest- 
ing London publication* 

After giving some explanations of the successfiil progress of our 
worthy precursor, the Philosophical Association, it is said, ^ About 
two months ago (rather five months preceding April) another asso- 
ciation was formed, which pronuses to lead to important results. It? 
name is, < The £DiKBi)RGa Socistt foe the Diffusion of Mo- 
RAX. AND EcoKoxxcAL KNOWLEDGE ;* and its object is to give the 
wotkix^ classes such information as will enable them to improve their 
own condition,, and increase their social happiness. Proceeding on 
the principle which Messrs Chambers of Eoinburgh have satisfecto- 
rily shewn to be so efficacious, in resard to literature — ^that of mak- 
ing extent of aemand compensate for lowness of price— they have 
instituted, in the Edinburgh Cowgate Chapel, on Wednesday even- 
ings, a course of lectures on Education, and the principles which 

* The only failure here was in the experiment of remunerating the lecturers, ai wdl 
as paying expentet, at a rate of admtMion lo low as one penny. It must be at least 
douUed, unless an audience of 9000 could be rdied on. 

t See the speeches of Messrs Shupson and Hutcheaon at the end of the Isctures, re- 
ported in the SeoUman and CtUedMtian Mercury of 9th AprlL 
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ought to regulate human conduct ; for admission to each of which, 
the trifling sum of one penny is charged. The lecturer is James 
Simpson, Esq. Advocate, the author of a well-known work on < The 
necessit J of Popular Education, as a National Object •' and whose 
aid was earnestly solicited by the Society. The attendance each 
night has been from 900 to 1200;* and the lectures, in which amuse- 
ment is skilfully combined with instruction, are listened to with 
marked attention and interest. The audience is almost entirely com-, 
posed of persons belonging to the operative class, and includes a con- 
siderable number of females. Mr Hutcheson, surgeon, has very re- 
cently commenced a course of lectures on PhysioS)gy, on Monday 
evenings, in the same place, and on the same terms. As Uie proceeds 
of an audience of 1000 afford a net revenue of more than L.2 (nearer 
Ij.3) each night, it is evident that, by combining in sufficient num- 
bers, the very poorest class of the people may obtain the ser- 
vices of eminent lecturers. The success of this experiment has in- 
duced many to anticipate that such a mode of enlightening the work- 
ing classes will, ere long, be adopted throughout the kingdom." 

Mr Simpson's course consisted of a weekly lecture for twenty-one 
weeks, Mr Hutcheson's for seventeen. Both lecturers were present- 
ed at the end of their course, with a token of regard by their hearers, 
—•Mr Simpson with a medal, and Mr Hutcheson with a clinometer 
for geological surveys. The inscriptions on both afford interesting 
proofs of the kindly feeling which existed in the minds of the£ 
hearers towards their instructors, so different from the hostile feeling 
of separation which is too common in the working classes towards the 
other classes of society. 

<< Presented to James Simpson, Esq. Advocate, by a number of 
his friends of the Working Classes as a small tribute of 
respect and gratitude, for his enlk^htened and benevolent ex- 
ertions in the cause of General Education, he being the first 
publicly to expound to them the Science of Mind and Morals, 
in a Course of Lectures delivered duringthewinter of 1835-6, 
at the request of the Society for the Diffusion of Moral and 
Economical Knowledge." t 

" Presented to Mr William Hutcheson, Surgeon, by a number 
of his friends of the Working Classes, who attended his 
Lectures on Physiology during the Winter of 183&-6, as a 
small tribute of their respect and gratitude for his enlightened 
and benevolent exertions in the cause of General Education. 
Edinburgh, 1836." 

* Sometimes the numbers were as here stated, but the averare was not above 600. 

t Mr Combe lectured on Moral Science, in 1832, to a numoer of operatives, mixed 
with shopmen, derks, and penons of the middle class. Mr Simpson's lectures were the 
first delivered to the working classes at large at the low admission fee of one penny. 
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No- VIII. 

EXTRACTS FROM A PAMPHLET PUBLISHED AT 
MANCHESTER. 

In consequence of these lectures, while Mr Hutcheson went north 
and lectured in Montrose, Brechin, and Arbroath, Mr Simpson re- 
ceived an invitation from the Education Committee of the Town- 
Council of Liverpool, and from a committee of gentlemen, formed for 
the purpose, at Manchester, to deliver lectures in both these towns. 
This invitation he accepted, and was attended by nearly 500 hearers 
of both sexes of the middle classes in Liverpool, and nearly 700 in 
Manchester. He delivered thirteen lectures in each place, on alter- 
nate days, coming and going by the railway. At the conclusion of 
his course at Manchester, he was invited to a public dinner, where 
much zeal for the cause he advocated was manifested. Mr Wyse, 
member for Waterford, and Chairman of the Irish Education Com- 
mittee, presided, having come from London on purpose, and a report 
of the proceedings, taken in short-hand, was published at Manchester, 
in the form of a pamphlet ; from which what follows is extracted^ 
and widely circulated. 

Introduction, bt Hichard Cobden, Esa. 

The Committee appointed to provide the dinner, the proceedings 
at which are described in the following pages, deem it necessary to 
explain under what circumstances, and with what motives, that meet- 
ing took place. 

It having been determined by the Corporation of Liverpool to in- 
vite Mr Simpson, the well-known author of a volume on the subject, 
to deliver in that town a course of lectures upoh Education, a few in- 
dividuals formed themselves into a committee, for the purpose of in- 
ducing that gentleman to extend the sphere of his useful labours to 
Manchester. In consequence, he undertook to give twelve public 
addresses, in explanation of his views of a system of national instruc- 
tion, and, notwithstanding the unusual length of the course, which 
indeed was extended to thirteen lectures, and although the unfavour- 
able season of the year and the shortness of notice all forbade the hope 
of such a gratifying result, his eloquent appeals in behatf of physical, 
moral, and intellectual amelioration were on every succeeding occa- 
sion addressed to increased numbers of delighted auditors. 

The proposal of a public dinner to Mr Simpson, which emanated 
from a number of gentlemen who had attended his lectures, was ac- 
cepted by him with the graceful reservation that it should not be re- 
garded as a tribute personally to himself, but to the great cause of 
which he was the humble advocate ; and it was the more cordially 
acceded to, in the hope and belief that from such a meeting of per- 
sons, actuated, as they might be expected to be, by one enlightened 
impulse, an ulterior object — the formation of an education association 
—would be gained. The same hope, as well as a desire to mark his 
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esteem for the exertions of the guest at the dinner, produced the at- 
tendance of another visitor on the occasion — Mr Wyse, M.P., who 
was chairman of the parliamentary committee before which Mr 
Simpson was examined, and whose talents, zeal, and true philan- 
thropy in the cause of national education, have elevated his name to 
the highest rank, both in Parliament and in the country, among the 
friends of human improvement. 

It is sincerely to be wished that Manchester shall not disappoint 
those benevolent expectations, but that a society may be organized 
for the purpose of providing, either through the intervention of go- 
vernment or by some other means, a better kind of education for the 
people. The infant school system is peculiarly adapted to the wants 
of these densely-inhabited regions : it was, indeed, invented and first 
applied by the owner of the celebrated New I^anark cotton fectory ; 
besides its attractiveness both to parents and children, — ^yielding to 
the latter instruction only through delight, and relieving the former 
from the chief cares and anxieties attending a family>-infant tuition 
enjoys the singular advantage of being universally approved by all 
sects andiparties, whether religious, philosophical, or political ; — why 
then should not such a system, ni leasts become an object of legisla- 
tive provision for the nation at large ? 

Every reflecting mind must grieve that, whilst the mechanics and 
labourers of these manufacturing districts earn the means of procur- 
ing a greater amount of comforts and enjoyments than are within the 
reach of the working class of any other country on earth (and in 
every part of the world the great majority of mankind is of that class), 
still from improvidence, intemperance, and want of habitual cleanli- 
ness, their sum of happiness falls short of that of many poorer com- 
munities. Nor does this lamentable evil arise altogether from igno- 
rance of the fatal effects of those vices. The drunkard knows his ine- 
vitable fate — he feels his degradation and misery, — but ?ie futs been 
taught no other r3sources or enjoyments than such as are found with- 
in the public-house. Vain is it to' point to his eternal interests as 
an incentive to reformation ; — the gin-shop has become to him as ne- 
cessary as the church or chapel is to the pious-minded : equally vain 
is the appeal to his temporal ambition, by reminding him that his 
path to private respectability or public station lies through the tem- 
perance societies and the savings banks; — ^he has not even been 
taught that first step to all improvement, self-respect. Knowing the 
invmcible obstacles which long habit presents to an essential change 
of character, it is not to be wondered at that adult reformation, even 
in individual instances, is all but miraculous — ^in the case of an entire 
community, impossible. 

But, with reference to the young, how different, how inviting their 
case ? from Ihe age of two to ten yeavs, by means of the infant sofZoldis- 
ciplme, the moral character may be determined for life^ whilst the intel- 
lect may, at the same time, be sufiiciently instructed for its ordinary 
laborious employments. Those who are cognizant of these porten- 
tous truths, and who possess the means or the intelligence to apply 
them to useful practice, are they not called upon by a sacred duty to 
endeavour to impart to the poor children of this vicinity the bless- 

z 
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ings of such a system of tuition ? Thousands of those unreasoniog 
and helpless, but yet immortal beings, who now crowd the alleys and 
streets of this town, exposed to dirt, danger, and the still worse con- 
tact of oaths, drunkenness, and obscenity, are in the diligent course of 
tnuning to those very habits and vices. 

*^ Just as the twig*s inclined the tree will grow.'* And could those 
unformed minds foresee the two opposite destinies that invite them— 
the one leading, through the infant sdbool, to a life of virtuous bap. 
piness, usefulness, and nonour; and the other conducting ineVitab^, 
by the force of neglect and evil example, to degradation, misery^aod 
death,-~can it be doubted that their yet innocent toi^uea would 
thrill the ears of the rich, enlightened, and benevolent, with accents of 
entreaty, to be spared the dismal fate that now apparently awaits them! 

Motives of self-interest might be urged why the wetdtky and in- 
telligent of every community should endeavour to elevate the moral 
and intellectual standard of their poorer fdlow -creatures. Such an 
incentive, however, was never yet wanting to stimulate the beaevo* 
lence of the inhabitants of Manchester, when appealed to in the cause 
of suflFering humanity. Besides, there is ev6ry reason for believing 
that the feeling is all but universal in favour of a combined effort a 
the public-spirited and philanthropic minds of every shade of religi- 
ous and political opinion in the cause of an efficient plan of educa- 
tion. And it is confidently hoped that steps will be taken imme- 
diately for the formation of a society having such an enlightened object 
in view. 

Such gentlemen as are desirous of tendering their assistance in the 
formation of a society for the furtherance of the above object, will 
oblige the committee by forwarding their names to Mr James 
Edmonson, Secretary, No. 13 Little Lever Street 

A highly respectable assemblage, consisting of abotit one hundred 

Smtlemen, dined together in the large room at Hayward's Hotels 
ridge Street, on Wednesday afternoon, in honour of James Stmpsoo, 
Esq. of Edinburgh. The duties of chairman were eloquently dSa. 
charged by Thomas Wyse, Esq. the member for Waterford* who had 
come from Ijondon specially. to do honour to Mr Simpson, his fiiend 
and coadjutor in the great work of education. In the first arrange- 
ments for the meeting the chairmanship was assigned to Bichani 
Cobden, Esq. ; but a heavy domestic bereavement having occurred 
in his family, he was unable to be present. The vice^:hairs were 
taken by Mr Herford and Mr Levyssohn. 

After the usual toasts 

The Chairman said he must now call the attention of the meeting 
to the important, he might say the highly-important, objed; for wIncE 
they had assembled t(^ther. (Cheers.) He felt as, a friend who 
had witnessed, and who had known by his personal experience on oc* 
casions trying and difficult in the extreme, how well placed wa8;tbeir 
enthusiasm, and how well justified by the extraordinary merits of the 
individual to whom they had that day assembled to do honour. He 
had heard, and he had known by better report than hearing, by his 
own works and deeds, how deeply impregnated was the mind of his 
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fiiend with those principles whidi, impracticable as thev might now 
be considered, were destined very soon to form the basisof a moral 
and physical national education. He had placed before the commit- 
tee of the Commons a volume of evidence, which was one of the best 
proofe that could be afforded of the value of his labours. He was no 
adventurer in benevolence — ^no Don Quixote against ignorance and 
vice ; what he stated now was the result of experience ; and if he 
was bold in his theories, he shewed that he had wisely calculated. 
The nature of his system was such that it was practical on a large 
and general scale ; no sect or party was favoured by it above another, 
and no class of men elevated in preference to another; all grades and 
distinctions were treated alike; the nature of men stood supreme, 
not to dp harm but good, and the rich fruits of the system would be 
shewn in the progress of the child to the youth, and from the youth 
to the perfect man. He had to satisfy the conviction of his own 
mind in taking the part he had done in bearing testimony to the 
merits of his friend ; and what he had done respecting him in private 
he had wished to do in public. Englishmen had done justice and 
honour to a Scotchman, and they had enhanced the honour of their 
choice by selecting an Irishman for their chairman. (Cheers.) There 
was in a meeting of this kind good augury of the future. In the bufr- 
tle and turmoil of politics the *"* stiU small voice" of education was 
not heard ; but that '^ still small voice** would rule the destinies of 
empires, and it would be for the people of England to attend to its 
influence and power. The chairman concluded by proposing the 
health of James Simpson, Esq. the advocate of physical, mora^ and 
intellectual education. 

Mr Simpson's reply is omitted, not to lengthen the extract He 
proposed the health- of the chairman. 

The Chairman said he felt that he owed so much more to the kind- 
ness and indulgence of the company than to any merits of his own, 
that he should wrong his own convictions were he to trespass long 
on their attention. As soon as he heard of the honour intended to 
be done to his friend, he made it his duty to visit Manchester and 
sympathize with the company. He desired also to meet his country^ 
men at an assembly like the present, for Englishmen as well as Irish- 
men were his countrymen, as they were all bound up in one common 
being for the civilization of man. To England he was partly indebt- 
ed for his education, and to this circumstance the respect and vene- 
ration he entertained for it could never be removed even by his 
wrongs as an Irishman. In saying this, he did not utter mere words, 
for he could confidently appeal to deeds. If, since the year 1818, to 
his last election, he had been out of Parliament, the circumstance had 
arisen from no compromise of principle, but from a zeal and anxiety 
to carry out his views in a way consistent with his public character. 
He was not for any division or distinction of the two countries ; to- 
gether they were invincible, and separated they would become mere 
secondary states. (Cheers.) His object was not to educate his own 
part of the country only. He wished that whatever was done by go- 
verament and the legislature should be the code of the empire — the 
palladium and charter of every British subject, ' no matter to what 
part of the country he belonged. If the Mends of education were to 
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succeed in their design, they would owe it to such a spirit as this. He 
did not believe thai the land had a higher station for the ambition of 
a legislator than the van of education^ improvement. He stood not 
himself in the van, but he had taken a position from which he should 
not swerve until the whole empire was illuminated with the light of 
truth. In the vear 1830 (his entrance mto Parliament) the first bill 
proposing to give education to the people of Ireland was introduced. 
In bringing forward chat important bill he was the humble instni- 
ment. It was opposed by the then government, and the most vigor- 
fHis opponent it met with was Lord Stanley, who, although he foi^ 
the battle, had the good sense afterwards to yield to the voice of pub> 
lie opinion. The bill of 1831, which was the educational code for 
Ireland, was then adopted, and contained the substance of the bill he 
(the chairman) had introduced into Parliament. Subsequently he 
moved for an inquiry into the state of education, which was granted, 
and a committee appointed ; and he trusted that the report of that 
committee would prove of such a nature as no longer to leave us the 
last in Europe without a national system of education. (Cheers.) 

The health of ]Mr Cobden was then proposed by the Chairman, 
wlio pronounced a just eulogium on the public and private character 
of that gentleman, and referred to the influence he had already ob- 
tained among his t'eliow townsmen by the cordial aid and encourage- 
ment he invariably rendered to every plan designed for the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of his fellow-men. The toast was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and drunk with corresponding honours. 

The Chairman again arose, and when the cheers which greeted 
him had subsided, he addressed the assemblage in the following 
terms : — Gentlemen, the present meeting is in an especial degree re- 
markable, as having been, as I am informed, the first which has met 
within your town, and I may say the first in any part of England, 
for the promotion of the great and general object of a national system 
of education. In that light it is of especial importance ; for the ge- 
neral plea at present made by the opponents of education its, that the * 
people upon this nuestion are inert, that it is the theory of a few 
idle speculators of the House of Commons, wholly unlinked with the 
national sympathies, and that education hns so far progressed under 
existing circumstances in the coimtry, that all it now requires is to 
be left alone. The meeting of this day, the feeling which it has 
evinced, no less than the conversations which I have had since I 
came hither, have given me reason to think that, at least in this 
town, a very different sentiment prevails. I have wished to have an 
opportunity of testifying that the people on this subject ** are not 
dead, but sleep ;" nay, that they are not now sleeping, but awaken* 
ing,— that they are ready, when the subject is fairly placed before 
them, to state their feelings upon it boldly, and to call upon the mi* 
nisters that would possess their confidence, and upon the l^islature, 
to act boldly up to the wishes and interests of the people. (Cheers.) 
I am not, therefore, I hope, out of place in proposing to such an as- 
sembly as this a toast which I find upon the list, a toast which to my 
mind for many years has been present, but more as a dream than as 
a reality, mure as a wish than as a hope, as a thing that may be 
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looked for in the perfection of society, but not as a measure that I 
might hope not only to see, but in some measure to assist in bringing^ 
to the knowledge of society myself. The toast is, *^ A national sys- 
tem of education, more especially the infant system, and that it may 
speedily become, as it should be, the paramount object of a wise and 
constitutional government/* That is the toast which I shall propose 
a little later to your approbation ; but before you give it your sanc« 
lion, I think I shall not intrude too far upon your indulgence by 
stating up(m what grounds I call for your approbation of tne senti« 
ment. We are engaged in a mighty cause, the cause of educational 
reform^that greatest of all reforms, upon which must repose every 
other ; for, clothe it with what name they may, give it what outward 
appearance they choose, whether it be the institution of this time or 
of* another, of this good or of that, unless constitutions be based upon 
the intelligence and moral character of a people, they are but phan- 
toms of a day, buildines upon the sand, washed away by the first 
iiood, or crumbling to pieces in the first blast. Raise up the minds 
of a people first; and then you may build upon that foundation what 
edifice you choose. (The company rose spontaneously, and loudly 
cheered the Hon. Gentleman.) Can these words, ^ educational re- 
&rm,** be offensive to any one ? What is there in education that 
men should mystify it in a free and enlightened country ? What 
does it mean ? It is to bring out the faculties of a human creafture 
to their fullest development ; not to use them merely as faculties, 
but as instruments in the performance of duty, in all the senses and 
relations of the term, whether it be that of a child to a parent, or of 
a parent to a child, that of the citizen to the state, or of the legisla- 
ture to the people. Duty is one, though multiform ; and the deve. 
lopment of the fiwulties constitutes the only instrument which God 
has given us with which to perform our duties. (Cheers.) And shall 
you, then, start at the word '^ reform ?" Has that word been dese- 
crated ? Has there been any thing in your conduct, men of Eng- 
land, that has shewn, since vou did obtain reform, that you knew nut 
bow to value the gift ? Why then should we imagine that it is not 
a good watchword, ** educational reform,** or that, in banding together 
for the procurement of that glorious consummation, we are not per- 
forming our duty, not only to each other and to the generation about 
us, but also to that wiser and better generation that assuredly will 
come after us ? Why suppose that we are not performing at once 
our duty to God above us, and to man on earth ? On principle and 
on duty, on duty performed through the development of the facuU 
ties, do I base education. It theu becomes a matter of serious ques- 
tion and consideration how this education is to be obtained : how can 
you put it iu practice if it can be obtained ; and if it can, why should 
it not be obtained ? It can be obtained, for what is it ? This : that 
every individual in the state shall have his triple being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, brought to that state of perfection of which 
it is susceptible. I have no idea of educating men by fractions. I 
will not raise up his physical nature as an enemy to the two other 
portions of his being; but I will make it the ally and friend of both. 
Neither will I take nis intellectual faculties and cultivate them to 
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the exclusion of the two others. I remember the story of the Ath- 
lete^ who, having had his physical faculties nourished for that purpose 
only, was alone fit for that occupation, and proved, even physically, 
a bad soldier. How much worse then must it be, if you over^u- 
cate the intellectual man, and mis^ducate the physical ! You will 
have in later years the physical man rising up and vindicating his 
prerogative against the intellectuaL How many instances of this 
have there not occurred in the historv of letters ? Ugo Foscoli, in 
the early years of his life, squandered away his physical beinff pre- 
maturely, and he sunk down in his later years under the burthen of 
mere mind. Then, again, in the moral world, can any man be truly 
religious and moral who does not exercise his intellectual faculties ? 
He may be devout without them, he will probably be a fanatic. We 
have the history of the Anabaptists, and of the Inquisition of Spain 
before us, and do we still talk of religion being enough without rea- 
son ? I therefore say, let the whole man be brought out fully and 
energetically at all times. Educate the child in the cradle, if* you 
ti^oiild wish to have him perfect as a man in the senate or the mart. 
You cannot begin him too soon. You ought never to finish till you 
see him in the grave. That is one essential of an improved system, 
though it is utterly foi^tten or utterly n^lectedt>r abused through- 
(tut the whole of o6r present system, horn the: dame-schools to that 
perverted thing, that- utter misnomer, called a gentlemanly educa- 
tioo« (Cheers.) Next, as I would not exclude any toe portion of 
the individual man, neither would I exclude any one portion of that 
great body, the state, composed as it is entirely of individuak all 
possessing human faculties. Fbr- my own part, if I am a lover of 
freedom, I am not a lover of any particular colour of freedom, of 
this man's giving or of that man's taking away. If I claim ri^ts 
for my own property and person, I claim" rights also for that fer 
higher gift, intellectual and moral cultivation. (Cheers.) That I 
must have at any expense, even of the loss of personal liberty and 
property, and whatever else may betide. Then why talk to me of 
your giving to the people the political franchise, when you refuse to 
them that by which all other franchises are valuable or worthless^ 
the franchise of free thinking and right thinking ; for it is of no use 
to think freely, unless you learn first to think rightly* (Enthusiastic 
cheers.) If so, then, it be an advantage and a right, I will go Air- 
ther ; and I tell it to you who know it, and because you must have 
seen the fact in every single transaction of your lives, that the intel- 
lectual and moral man is not only the better workman, the better 
merchant, the better citizen, but that he is also, in all conditions and 
senses, the better Englishman. (Loud cheers.) I tell it to you who 
know it, and I, through you, would tell it to the government above 
you, who seem not to know its truth, that if ttiey will give you 
rights such as they have given in the reform bill and other measures, 
they must take care that they give you also the means of rightly 
managing those instruments ; for in proportion as they grant to you 
those great accessions of power — and .lustly are they due to you as an 
independent and a free people — ^they impose upon themselves a most 
solemn obligation to see that they give you also information and in- 
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telligeiice, and the temper and morality to anply those inslnimentSy 
not to your personal position or individual adv^tage merely, but to 
the common good of the whole state. (Loud cheers.) Wliat are they 
afraid of in giving education ? What is their apprehension ? That the 
people become too enlightened ? Too enlightened for what ? Not for 
the people. The peopte do not suffer by their own' enlightenment. 
(T^ud cheers.) Shew me the workman that works ill by putting his 
mind as well as his hand into his work. Shew me the operative that 
is worse for learning ; and by learning I mean not merely reading 
and* writing, but the spirit of instruction and education. Where is 
the operative that fkils in his duty because of learning these things? 
But it is argued, <' They have no time to do these things;** and the 
next moment they say, ''Their time is taken up by other occupations." 
Then I reply, I would give them that quantity of mind that in time 
would know how to abridge those other occupations, and afford them- 
selves a little physical recreation and moral and intellectual luxu* 
ry. (Loud cheers.) The people, then, would not suffer from edu- 
cation. If I believed in what Cobbett has said on the subject, such 
reasoning would be good. He cries out, ** The people have not suf<^ 
licient time to spend two hours a day in their moral and religious in- 
struction ; they have not time to abridge the sixteen or seventeen 
hours during which the infant is prisoned in the cotton mill, and the 
agriculturist's child is chained to the soil'* But I would compel the 
parent to abridge the period of the child^s labour ; for the child^s vote 
on that subject has never yet been taken. Then what iuiury does it 
do to the class above them ? Bo the middle classes suffer, because 
the lower classes press upon them ? No ; the middle classes have an- 
swered nobly. They have pressed forward, too, in the grand march 
of human improvement. They have not sluggishly fallen behind in 
the ranks. But if you go to the higher classes, there you find all 
the objections. Why ? Because they are sleeping indolently in their 
beds when they should be awakening from their torpor ; and when 
they do endeavour to keep their position in the van, it is not bv 
pudiing on with quicker step in the race, but rather by keeping back 
the competitors who are treading on their steps. A. &r nobler con- 
test it would be, if they would but challenge competition and distance 
it afterwards by superior exertions. I rejoice and thank God that 
there is that energy in the people of this country that they do press 
upon the heels of the aristocracy ; for one of two things will come to 
pass — either they will, as they get better informed, become the mas. 
ters of the aristocracy, or they will do that greatest of all good to 
the aristocracy — they will compel them to reform their education 
also, and to hold their supremacy over the country by a better tenure 
than the recollection of past years — ^by their own actual excellence 
of character and true superiority of mind. (Cheers.) Then there is 
nothing, I think, to fear from the extension of education, as to its 
having the tendency to dislocating and disturbing the various classes 
of the community. All that is required is this : — ^if any one of these 
alarmists raises this objection, your reply will be, and I have often 
said it to them, ^' You wish to put every thing in harmony and to 
bring all things into relation with each other ?'* " Certainly.'' " Uut 
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how is this to be done ? You cannot push the people back«-you can- 
not uneducftte them; they are educated su far — ^much too far for 
your views, but not enouj^h by any means for theirs or for our own. 
If you are advocates for harmoaies and relations, the only way is 
that you too should move on and get before rather than try to puil 
the people back.** (Cheers.) If 1 look to one or another of those 
journals that oppose all improvement in education — ^that fly to facts, 
and give you long arrays of figures, in order statistically to prove the 
evils of education — ^what is the account now that we find in these 
prints — and it is a despicable account after all ? That education not 
only does not check crime but actually produces crime. (Hear, and 
hughter.) " Why, what," say they, ** after all, is education, but 
teaching me to do evil in the best possible wav." This sacred and 
almighty means of elevating man from an animal into an intellectual 
and moral being, they actually do assert that this ))roduces evil in- 
stead of good. Am I, because you have wounded your hand by care- 
lessness in discharging a pistol, to puniish the pistol as the cause ? 
You are the person to blame, because you know not how to use the 
instrument. It is found by those alarmists, then, that in the north 
of France, where undoubtedly both education and crimes against 
property pre rail much more than they did formerly there^ or than 
they now do in the south of France — they find education there co- 
existent with these crimes, and thence, with all the logic of the grave- 
digger in Hamlet, they have concluded that it was education that 
produced the crime, and not any of those residuary causes which edu- 
cation bad not attained the meant of extirpating. Where there is 
civilization there is wealth, and where there is wealth desires are 
awakened, which, if not subdued by an early and qareful discipline 
of these selfish propensities, issue in crime. Bring sucb beings into 
contact with such means of gratification, and you will have the de- 
sire for the property of others, and consequently a great increase in 
crime. (Hear, hear.) But how is this reasoning borne out ? There 
is no consideration of any changes in legislation, of the greater means 
and a greater vigilance on the part of the detectors of crime ; of the 
proportion between the condemned and the committed ; not a single 
statement as to these causes ; all these are omitted, or they would 
have shewn what after all is the fact, that crime has actually dimi- 
nished. It has been found that 81 per cent of the non-educated are 
engaged in crime in Belgium, in France, and in America ; while only 
16 per cent, of the educated portion of the community were found 
to be Si). I think it right to mention these things, that the people 
may know that the assertion that education prmluces crime, is an 
unjust and unrighteous calumny. (Cheers.) What pretence then 
is there that the gates of knowledge should not be thrown wide open 
to the entire world ? I would have education made as general as the 
light of day. (Cheers.) I would have no poor or wretched, no noble 
and ignoble ; they should be distinguishea only for superior intelli- 
gence and acquirements. (Loud cheers.) That should be the only 
inquiry, and not whether they wear this or that gown, or come from 
this or that college. There is one way, and but one way of doing 
this, by throwing the door of the school wide o|)en ; and if this is not 
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dcme by the govemmeot, the voluntary principle will not do it* For, 
you must have a general centre upon which all the other accessonr. 
wheels must revolve, and this can only be furnished by one preside 
ing intelligence, with which the people themselves must combine. 
One great improvement which has to be made, in education, besides, 
its universality, is its permanence. Gentlemen, the best instruction 
you can name in any part of the world, if it is to pass away with this 
or that man's death, or with this or that portion of the community, 
it is but a " promise to the ear," not kept to the hope, not realized 
in deed. I am far from wishing to check the flow of natural and in-, 
dividual benevolence ; but I do say that we ought to have a better 
guarantee for the permanence of any system of education for the 
people, than the benevolence of any Lady Bountiful, or the vanity- 
of any squire, or the self-flatteries of any portion of the community, 
be they what they may. I have seen the effect of this voluntary 
system in Ireland ; 1 have seen a man come forward with large pro- 
fessions of benevolent feeling,-*he has given ground on which to 
build a school, and has offered towards it his subscription; but I 
have learned by sad experience to fear the Greeks, even when they 
seem most kind, and I know that these persons expect no incon^der- 
able return for so much patronage. A tew months have scarcely 
passed away when this very same patron of education, this large 
builder of schools, this contributor from a long purse to the wants of 
the poor, has called upon the poor to repay him his contributions, in 
taking his books, and in following his opinions. What was the re- 
sult ? Why this—the school became split into two sections ; one part 
became his followers, and the other part split off, and set up against 
him. I have no objection to this in reference to the spread of edu- 
cation ; but I wish the light of education to be pure, — I am not for 
any of the cants of the day, which are raised up in the name of edu- 
cation ; all I want is for persons distinctly to avow whether they are 
for education or for mere prosely tism. If they are for proselytism let 
them say so. There is but one way to strike at the root of this evil, 
and it is this : — let the people build and keep the people's schools ; let 
there be no patronizers in the case ; let every man in this land, whe- 
ther his coat be new and costly, or old and threadbare, be able to say, 
as he goes by one of these buildings, *^ It is mine as well as your's '' 
The poor man may then indeed say to his wealthier neighbour — '* X 
give towards it from a much richer purse than your's— I give to it 
what I obtain from the labour of my hands, and the sweat of my 
brow." (Cheers.) We boast of our navies and our armies, and one 
distinction of our state has been remarked by foreign writers, — ^that 
we call all things " omw." Why should we not then talk thus of 
*' cur schools ?" I^et every man pay by an assessment ; and let that 
assessment be equal, so that every man may know that he contributes 
his just share, and no more. The three great principles then, which 
I have endeavoured to inculcate are these:— First, that education 
should be improved, because unless you are doing that, you are doing 
nothing. I care not where you learn, but very much how you learn. 
It is of no use to talk to me of the number of your schools and your 
teachers; what I want to know is, if your schools and your teachern 
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are i^ood, if they are the best you could have. It is not of bricks 
and mortar I inquire ; it is of that with which we build up the mind of 
man. The second great principle is, that education should be univer- 
9dl ; that it sliould be limited to no sect, or party, or portion of the 
community, but equally open and avaUable to alL And the third 
principle is, that above all things, education, as provided for the 
people, should be permanent. Now the next inquiry of us will be, how 
is all this to be brought about ? The suggestion which has occurred 
to me is still in embryo ; it has not been acted upon by ^rovemment, 
or by the l<^slature ; it still forms a mere matter of inquiry ; but I 
am Justified in stating it to you, because it bears the stamp of the ap- 
probation of all the other civilized communities of Europe and Ame- 
rica. My proposition is, that there shall be two great sources of 
national education, the government and the people. Every thing in 
a state ought to be done not only in the best way, but by those in- 
struments which lead to its fulfilment in the best possible manner. 
There are some things which the government can do much better 
than the people. Where, therefore, we have a great object in view, 
we ought not to say, ^ Let the state alone do it ;^' still less, *•* Let 
the people alone do it ;*' but '•^ Let both do it, and let eacJi do that 
part of it Which they are best fitted to do." There are things, for 
instance, in education which no individual locality can do so well as 
the state. Now, for instance, could this town, with all the zeal and 
enlightenment of its community, with all its great means, with all 
its spirit and activity, and the accumulation of wealth and splendour 
which surrounds its name, — ^how would you find it possible to pro- 
cure teachers for the whole community ? No ; you must go at once 
to the metropolis for them. There must be some central board for 
the inspection of all the schools, which no individual parish or dis- 
trict could take upon itself. There are other things which you can 
do better than the state. You can watch over your individual 
school : you can see that no abuses take place in it ; you can take 
care to keep the building in lepair ; you can pay the teacher : you 
can do all those things better than they could be done by any cen- 
tral board or commission in the world. What was the reason in a 
late law given by Austria to the Lombard States, authorizing those 
States to found institutions for themselves ? It was this — that there 
were things in the local condition of a country which no government, 
however despotic and overruling, could understand so well as the 
state itself, and even in legislating for such a state, it was always ne- 
cessary to inquire fVom the inhabitants how the thing lay ; and there- 
fore they considered it much the simplest thing to say to the local 
body — " Legislate for yourselves.** Therefore I say, let there be a 
board of national education ; let that board give the first impulse ttf 
the operation of the system, by taking land, building schools, fitting 
them up, educating teachers, appointing inspectors, seeing that they 
do their duty, furnishing reports for the guidance of the local boards, 
iind finally, receiving money from government and applying it to the 
promotion of the national object. But let each local committee take 
care that the master is paid from their moneys, by a general assess- 
ment, and that the school is kept in good repair. These are the two 
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provinces which,, separating the jurisdiction of each, the state and the 
people, confound neither, but bring them into conjunction tor the 
promotion of the same grand purpose. The very same plan I* 
would propose to be adopted as well for primary schools as for col- 
leges, and also for subsidiary and supplementary education, which 
supplier the deficiencies of early life, such as mechanics' institutions 
and scientific and literary institutions, or those which bring on with 
a new impulse the acquisitions which have been already acquired, 
such as museums, libraries, &c. All these I would organize in the 
same way, under a central board, giving to the local boards the du* 
ties which I have already enumerated. Then, it is perhaps next 
objected, that religious education must be given in those schools, and 
that, therefore, the children being of difierent religious sects, the 
thing is altogether impracticable. The answer is, that the test of 
practicability has been already applied in Ireland, in Prussia, in 
Switzerland, in America, in France, in Poland, — ^in every country 
where there is a mixed population of different sects, — and in every 
one of them has it succeeded-^Cheers.) What has been discovered ? 
Simply this, that where the community is of one sect, let the teacher 
be of that sect also, and let him teach his religion. If they happen 
to be of mixed sects, why not give religious education out of the 
schools ? Where would be the evil or absurdity of it ? Will any 
one tell me that religious education is not better attended to, if given 
out of school hours with the additional sanction of the pastor of the 
place ? If he has not time for it, there ought to be two or more ; and 
if .he has time for it, and neglect this important branch of his duty, 
he is not fit for his sacred omce. (Hear.) I have no more idea of 
forcing upon any other person my especial tenets, than I would suf- 
fer any other person to force his belief on me. To attempt to teach 
the same belief or creed to different sects is nothing less than to 
realize the fable of the fox and the stork, who invited each other to 
dinner. The dinner which the fox gave was a verv good dinner for 
foxes, but did not suit the stork at all ; and precisely the reverse was 
the fact with the dinner which the stork gave. And speaking with- 
out proianeness, that has been precisely the manner in which edu- 
cation has been offered to the people of Ireland. But what educa- 
tion ? One shackled with the condition that those who were taught 
should adopt and hold one particular religious belief. It was the 
dinner of the fox given to storks. If this is the case in Ireland, it 
is the case in England and anywhere else. If you are to give edu- 
cation, it must be without this condition. You must not attempt 
to give religious education of any one sect in your schools. I 
once asked a member of parliament this very simple Question, " Do 
you pretend to say that a child, who can scarcely distinguish one 
tree from another, and who is ignorant of the simplest nouns in our 
language — do you mean to say that a child can read straightforward 
through the books of Leviticus and Numbers, and understand the 
subject of which they treat ?** *• No ; I don't think he could.*' 
»* Why then do you make the Bible a school-book ?>" ** Oh, I think 
there is no harm in having it there.'* ** For what purpose ? To 
read ?'' *' No.'* " What do you think if, with their spelling-book, 
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were bound up the six books of Euclid ?" The answer was, that the 
six books of Euclid were not religious books ; but he did not den? 
the conclusion that religious books were often as much beyond the 
children's comprehension as Euclid itself C^ive the Bible to the 
child when he is capable of understanding it, that he maj know the 
Holy Scriptures, and, knowing, venerate them ; for without a know- 
Isdge of them there can be no respect ior ihem ; for it is not the 
mere words ; the Scriptures are not a mere mechanism of education ; 
they are living waters, not stagnant puols ; and by using them as 
school-books you do this farther and more dreadful injury — ^you in- 
capacitate that child's mind by thus injudiciouslv forcing it, not only 
for the study of the Scriptures, but for many other occupations of 
life. (Hear.) And to the teachers of the Scriptures I would farther 
say, you indulge in the very practice that will tend to revolt the 
child's mind at the very sight of the Scriptures afterwards, and thus 
injudiciously defeat your own object. Have I not then a right, as 
a veneiator and lover of the Scriptures, to appeal against these men 
for thus injudiciously placing them too early in the hands of chil- 
dren ? I would honour the Scriptures by teaching the Scriptures at 
a later period, when they could be better understood, and I would 
improve the intellect by allowing the mind to shoot and burst forth 
of itself. There shoulcf be no forcing of buds in the human plant, 
lest it prematurely wither and decay. (Cheers.) You see the pro- 
f]^te and the infidel, and wonder, when perhaps a man acquainted 
with causes as well as effects, would lead you back to the early hours 
of life, when you see an extravagant apprehension that the child 
^ould not read the Scriptures enough, implanting in his mind a 
real disgust for them, ana a misapprenension of their great truths. 
(Cheers.) Another great difficulty is the changing of the means of 
education. But in^t schools have taken up the ground. They 
deal with innocent and unsophisticated minds ; they have gone into 
that temple of the Divinity, an infant's mind, which no one can ap- 
proach without catching some inspiration and purification by what I 
may venture to designate the neighbourhood of the Godhead. This 
they have at last, in many cases, consented to do ; but still here and 
there you will meet with scattered remnants of the old system, 
where the rod is still held in idolatry as the only means of cultivat- 
ing the mind ; even Scripture is quoted in support of it, when, if they 
would only cast their eyes about them, they would find that fects 
and reason are both against them. Facts have shewn this, that 
in schools where the rod is not used, every faculty has been bet- 
ter educated. To take colleges, 1 have had it from a person who 
has been successfidly managing, for a long time, boys from seven- 
teen years of age to twenty, that he never had recourse to any 
other remedy than a kind word. To go down to other schools, 
do you tell me that in the dame schools, the primary schools, 
punishment is required ? I will take you to the schools of Hack- 
ney, and to others in the metropolis, and to the Victoria Asylum. 
The children are put there when they are abandoned by their pa- 
rents, and are almost thoroughly given up to low habits and to 
crime. I found one child, cast by hid parents into the street, 
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tied in sl bag, his body filthy, and his mind as much infected as 
his body. They took that child into the school and educated it. 
"\Vith the rod? No; but with kindness, and the whole demeanour of 
the child was completely changed. Nor is this confined to boys any 
more than girls. In the Victoria Asylum I asked the teacher, scarce- 
ly a week ago, whether there were any instances of thieving and ly- 
ing among her pupils ? Remember from what districts they cpme ; 
from the very centre of St Giles's, from Southwark, and from the 
neighbourhood of Newgate. She told me that during the time she 
haa been in the adminidtration of the asylum, she had not one single 
instance of either stealing or lying. At Ealing the teachers pve ex- 
actly the same account. I asked the teacher — ** Is there a li|ir or a 
thief among your pupils ?" ** No." I questioned the boys why ; and 
their answer was that it was a crime to steal or to lie. One said that 
to lie was a crime against God. I asked, is it not inconvenience to 
yourselves? " Yes," was the reply ; " we lose the confidence of our 
fellows." *' What is thieving ?" « It is taking what we ought not." 
" What ought you not to take ?" " What is not your own." « Why 
do you pay rent for your garden ?** ** Because as we sell the produce 
of our ground, we ought to pay for that which makes the produce 
grow." These children 1 found educating under a noble tree; jovous 
in the reception of a physical as well as a moral education ; and the 
teacher, not trusting to school-rooms or rods, but walking about with 
them as an elder companion, joyous in his pupils, and they rejoicing 
in the opportunity of being educated. And you talk of prayer— 
they pray in the sunshine of heaven, and in the beautiful nature 
around them; and they say, ^' We like teaching when teaching 
comes, and working when working comes." Would those boys 
have been better if the rod had been held over them ? No ; if 
they would, they would not have been Englishmen, and I am one of 
those who glory in resistance to punishment when punishment is un- 
just. In speaking of this education, I confine myself not to the edu- 
cation of any one class, but I go up to the university itself. Do you 
suppose that there is any inherent malignity of nature in our legis- 
lature, that makes them determine upon misleading and injuring the 
people ? No ; their whole crime is ignorance ; they do not know 
how to teach the people otherwise, because they have never been 
taught themselves in what justice consists. Do you suppose that a 
young man whose whole college life has been dissipation, which be 
has been in the habit of looking upon as the model of aU excellence, 
and whose only trophy is the brush of a fox or of a hare^-doyou sup- 
pose that he can be capable of guiding the vessel of the state in a 
storm ; and are we to be surprised if he runs it upon the rocks ? Yet 
legislation is said to be the only science in which quacks are sure to 
prosper without scarcely one essential qualification being bestowed 
upon them. These are the scions of legislation : these are they to 
whom is entrusted every improvement of our laws 5 and hence it is 
t)iat we have an immensity of ill, and that the whole set of our At. 
hundred and fifty legislators are continually engaged in throwing 
down, like Mr Nash, in order to build up again, or in building up 
that we may have the pleasure of throwing down again. If, then, we 
are to reform education, we must reform it altogether. It would be 
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absurd to saj, heve ii a well-educated middle class ; but the aristo- 
cracy needs no education. Hoir is it, then, that a better system of 
education is not obtained ? You can do it ; ^ou are the men to do 
it, by forcing education upon this class, by telling statesmen that they 
must be statesmen in mind, and not in money ; that they must ap- 
prove themselves by the only right standard, a true communion wi&i 
all the interests and portions of the country; that they must know 
their trade, their profession, before they dare to exercise it in the 
&ce of an enlightened nation ; for we have now come, to that stale 
of society when nothing is to be achieved by exploits. (Hear.) The 
time of exploits is gone by ; there is no such thing as a political or a 
legislatorial Jack the Giant-killer now-a-days. Look at thepuro^ess 
ot yoUr railway. Day by day the hand laid one stone patiently upon 
another, the labour of one hour adding- a small portion to that of the 
last, all the workmen present in their various subdivisions of labour; 
all their various faculties applied, each to their particular place and 
station ; and with these means they have raised what iio 'Single ii|di- 
yidual, be he Napoleon, or be he a greater man, could ^ver hope to 
acco«ipliBhi The great agents of our age are, steam on the one side^ 
and education on the other. You, I say, can efiGect the introduction 
of a better system of education ; for all that is wanting now is thiBy-. . 
that the will. of the people shall be felt in the Legiahiture, and that 
the Legislature should make the Ministry feel with it., Mfe wonder 
at some of the changes that we see take place ; we think them abrupt 
alterations of a state of things which has lasted a long time ; - but 
there has been no revolution, in our times, however apparently 
abrupt, which has not taken place effectually years before. The le- 
gislature is merely that which seals and ratifies. The revolution is 
done and over in the popular mind before it is registered or ratified 
by the government or the legislature. So I say you have in your 
bands this revolution, a peaceable but a mighty one, — one upon 
which all others depend,~-one which is to give them all smpothness 
and facility. Before I sit down, let m^ rei;naik that, in addition to 
a national organization, you are called upon, more especially. in this 
town than in any other portion of this kingdom, to aid the efiKirts 
now making to etfect this most desirable event. When I was in 
London last year, it was urged that an educational society would be 
desirable, its object being to afford inforpiation to JVJinisters and to 
the Legislature upon thejsubject. We are tpo apt to imagine that 
£i^land is the world, tha( the wooden walls of Old England are to 
shut out all. illumination, as weU as all attack, from the continent, — 
apd, consequently, there is not only no anxiety to obtain informa- 
tion, but there is an inclination to despise it and disregard it when 
fiimished. In the Commons, if any man happens by any chance to 
say that such a plan is in operation in. Bel^um or in France, you 
see the lovers of things as they are shrug up their shoulders as they 
say, " Yes, that may be all very well for Belgium ; but as for us, 
we can afford to do otherwise*?' This society in London waa to be 
formed for the purpose of collecting from every source all the intelli- 
gence and information that could be obtained, with r^ard to the 
progress of education^ either in this country or abroad.. It was found 
that many educational societies, already founded, were scattered in 
various parts of the kuigdom, but that they had no means of connec- 
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tipn with the itietrapolis ; and it was therefore proposed to be in cqni« 
munication with all these, and to endeavour to promote the forma- 
tion of others. In the evidence before the Educationtd Committee 
of the House of Commons, our witnesses were taken irom the north 
and south, and east and west, from the three kingdoms : we had tes- 
timony from professors at the universities, from catholic priests, from 
presby terian clergymen, from unitarian ministers, from every, pos- 
sible department of the country or of teaching ; an^d, singukr enough 
to say, there was in all these various classes of persons a general bar. 
mony of opinion. But they knew not each other ;. they were surr 
prised to tind that government had discovered the same things a^ 
themselves; they were united in sentiment and opinipn as^on? 
body ; and how well it would have been if tbey had had some oppor- 
tunity, some common channel of communication with each otbe& 
How far would it not have advanced the cause of education ! A nsr 
tional system might by this time have become the law of the lan4* 
I urge you to forward' the cause of this society, by establishing onfs 
here in combination with our^s. You have already the elements df 
such a society amongst you. We wish to gain and to give infor- 
mation. ^ye wish to collect scattered truths into one focus^ and again 
distribute them to all. We do not propose to ourselves anything 
like the organization or administration of schools, in the metropolis 
or elsewhere, but merely the diffusion of information on this little- 
understood subject. 1 therefore say to you, engage with us in this 
work ; you can do much good, because if a national board be formec', 
your society will furnish opportunities to, that board to profit by 
your information ; and if it be not instituted, such SQciety will shew 
the government and the nation that we are determined not to be leift 
behind other nations, but to hold our ancient place in the van of the 
civilization of Europe. (Cheers.) In France, in 1834, they orgal 
nized a complete society and system of national education. In Italy 
you see education extending, even the Pope's states not excepted^ 
upon a liberal scale, and a national system. By the latest information 
from Switzeiland, we find national education made compulsory in 
the republican cantons of that country ; and we have found those 
poor states giving four times as much for the people's instruction 
as the amount of any other charge upon the state, thus putting a 
right value upon education. Prussia you know too have been active 
in the cause of national education from Mrs Austin's translation 
of Cousin's work ; but they have made great advances even suu^ 
the publication of that work, as later works shew. In Germany 
they have made great stfides; Bavaria is still more educated 
than Prussia ; Denmark has a similar system ; even Russia is mov- 
ing in this great march; and in Belgium a national law, of education 
was passed but the other day in their new chambers. In ^merica^ 
there is not one state but has its provision for the education of its 
own people, sanctioned by its own separate legislature. Great Bri<- 
tain is the only country in the civilized world which has not a na- 
tional system of education. (Hear, hear.) Then, gentlemen, let me 
entreat you, as you value your own interests, as you value the in- 
terests of the generation that is fast .rising around you, put your 
hands earnestly to the work, liemembelr the words of Scripture, 
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** He who putteth his hand to the plough, and holdeth it back, is not 
worthy of the kingdom of heaven.'* 1 know not how to separate 
education from relidon : it is a part of that holy Mth which we pro- 
fess, to enlighten tiie ignorant, and in doing so we do that which 
most benefits our kind. The friend of education extends its influ- 
ence to future generations, and if the present is passing away from 
him, he at least makes sure of those which are coming after it. But 
do I say that even the present generation has gone too far by, to be 
influenced by a better system ? No ; I would send out those apostles 
of truth and peace, the Uttle children that you have educated iu your 
infant schools ; I would introduce them into the peasant's cabin^ and 
into the hovel of the operative, even into the dungeons of vice and 
iniquity which fester in all our cities, and use there their kindly in- 
fluence" to reclaim even the most hardened malefactor. But a' few 
days ago, I heard a member of parliament state at a public meeting, 
that he was going home from tne house one night, when be heard a 
domestic quarreL The husband was about to smite his wife, because 
she sought to draw him from the gin-shop ; he baffled all the at- 
tempts of her strength to keep him back, but a voice, which the gen- 
tleman well said it would scarcely be a figure of speech if he called 
it an angers, was heard between'them both. The man was arrested 
in a moment : the child clung to him :' the father snatched him up 
in his arms, folded him to his breast, and was reclaimed. (Loud 
cheering.) Will any one then sav, you cannot reclaim even the pre- 
«ent generation ? It has been well said by a German writer, that he 
who writes for the age will also write worse than the age. Let us 
aim at something wiser and better than we have yet seen in society 
around us,— let our motto be " Education reform, and the virtue, 
happiness, and real glory of the people of these realms." — At the 
conclusion of this animating, philanthropic, and truly eloquent ad- 
dress, of which the above may convey the sense, but can give no idea 
of the effect and impression produced on those who heard it, the 
company rose and gave the honourable gentleman several rounds of 
hearty cheers. 

Several other able and eloquent speeches were made, especially by 
Mr Prentice, Mr Watkln, and Mr Rathbone, all manifesting the 
same liberal and enlightened spirit. 

Mr Simpson delivered one address to an audience of 3000 of the 
working-classes in liverpool, and above 1000 (owing to the more li» 
mited accommodation of the place) in Manchester, and realized what 
he predicted when fears were expressed for his success, that if the 
teelings of man, be his rank in life what it will, are addressed accord- 
ing to the constitution given them by their Creator, they will re- 
spond with all their native generosity and kindliness. His Liver- 
pool audience stood (for there were no seats in the large hall) for an 
hour and a half, gave the most silent and fixed attention, and when 
their feelings broke out, it was always wheta the sentiment applauded 
was of a high moral caste. 

Mr Simpson has received invitations to visit several other places 
in Ensrlana and Ireland, all of which he hopes to be able to accept* 
This sigH of the times is truly cheering. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS ap. 
pointed by the Lord-Likutenant to administer the Funds granted by 
Parliament for the Education of the Poor of Ireland. Ordered, by 
the House of Commons, to be printed, 3d March 1834. 

To his Excellency the Lord Lietttenant-Generai and General 
Governor of Ireland, 

We, the undersized Commissioners appointed to administer the 
Funds granted by Parliament for the JMucation of the Poor of Ire- 
land, beg leave to report to your Excellency as follows :- — 

We commenced receiving applications for aid towards Schools in 
January 1832, and the totiu number made to us to the present time 
amounts to 1548. 

We have granted assistance to 789 Schools which are now in full 
operation. We made grants to 52 other Schools, which have since 
ceased to be in connection with us ; in general, we deemed it right 
to discontinue aid to them in consequence of the reports of our in- 
spectors. We have promised aid towards the building of 199 Schools, 
which have not as yet been completed. 

We have rejected 216 applications, and have 292 now before us 
for consideration. 

The Schools which we already have in operation are attended by 
I07i042 children*; and according to the estimates transmitted to us, 
those which are to be opened in the houses not yet finished will be 
attended by a farther number of 36,804 ; so that the whole of the 
Schools existing and in preparation will afford the benefits of educa- 
tion to 143,846. 

We have the satisfaction to state, that throughout our correspond- 
ence with the patrons of schools, we have found them disposed to act 
with perfect integrity and candour: some instances of deviation from 
our rules have been reported to us, but on inquiry into the circum- 
stances, we have in general received such explanations as have been 
satis&ctory to us. 

An important part of the duty entrusted to us is the preparation 
of books for the use of the Schools and School Libraries. We have 
hitherto directed our attention chiefly to the compilation of books 
for schools only ; we have prepared and published four numbers of 
a series of reading books, to which we propose to add a fifth ; the 
lessons of which tnese books consist have been so written or selected 
as that, while they are used in reading exercises, they convey ele- 
ments of knowledge to the children in regular order. We have also 
published treatises on arithmetic and book-keeping, and a translation 
of Clairaut*8 Geometry. Some books having been hastily prepared 
to meet the urgent necessities of the schools, will require a farther 
revision, but we are enabled to add, that the whole have already met 
with very general approbation, and we propose so t» arrange the 

A a " 
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prices and mode of sale as to bring them as much as possible into 
general use. 

Besides these works on the ordinary subjects of education, we have 
compiled and printed two numbers of a series of lessons from the 
Holy Scriptures, one from the Old, and the other from the New 
Testament, and we propose to go on adding to them until we com- 
plete a copious abstract of the narrative parts of the Sacred Volume, 
interspersed with suitable passages from the poetical and didactic 
parts of it. We proceed on the undertaking with perfect unanimity, * 
and anticipate, from the general circulation of the work, the best 
results. 

It having been imputed to us that we intended to substitute these 
extracts from the Scriptures for the Sacred Volume itself, we deemed 
it necessary to guard against such misrepresentations, by annexing to 
the first number of them the following preface : — 

" These selections are offered, not as a substitute for the Sacred 
Volume itself, but as an introduction to it, in the hope of their lead- 
ing to a more general and more profitable perusal of the Word of 
God. The passages introduced have been chosen, not as being of 
more importance than the rest of Scripture, but merely as appearing 
to be most level to the understandings of children and youth at 
school, and also best fitted to be read under the directions of teachers 
not necessarily qualified, and certainly not recognised, as teachers of 
religion ; no passage has either been introduced or omitted under the 
influence of any particular view of Christianity, doctrinal or practi- 
cal** . ' 

It has been farther imputed to us, that we denied to children the 
benefit of religious instruction, and kept the Word of God from them ; 
to guard also against this extraordinary misrepresentation, we have 
introduced the following notes into our regulations : 

No. 1. ** The ordinary school business, during which all the 
children, of whatever denomination they be, are required to at- 
tend, and which is expected to embrace a competent number of 
hours in each day, is to consist exclusively of instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which belong to literary and moral edu- 
cation. Such extracts from the Scriptures as are prepared under 
the sanction of the Board may be used, and are earnestly recom- 
mended by the Board to be used, during those hours allotted to 
this ordinary school business. 

No. 2. ** One day in each week (independently of Sunday) is 
to be set apait for religious instruction of the children, on which 
day such pastors or other persons as are approved of by the pa- 
rents or guardians of the children, shall have access to them for 
that purpose, whether those pastors have signed the original ap- 
plication or not. 

No. 3. *' The managers of schools are also expected, should 
the parents of any of the children desire it, to afford convenient 
opportunity and facility for the same purpose, either before or. 
after the ordinary school business (as the managers may deter- 
mine) On the other days of the week. 

No*'4. « Any arrangement of this description that may be 
made, is to* be publicly. notified in the school in order that' those 
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children, and those only, may be preset at the religious instruc- 
tion, whose parents and guardians approve of their being so. 

No. 6. " The reading of the Scriptures, either in the autho^ 
rized or Douay version, is regarded as a religious exercise, and 
as such, to be confined to those hours which are set apart for re- 
ligious instruction. The same regulation is also to be observed 
respecting prayer. 

No. 6. '•" A register is to be kept in each school, recording the 
daily attendance of the children, and the average attendance in 
each week and each quarter, according to a form to be furnished 
by the Board."- 
We have thus shewn to all who choose to read our rules, with the 
view of understanding, not perverting them, that, while we desire to 
hring Christian children of all denominations together, so that they 
may receive instruction in common in those points of education Which 
do not clash with any particular religious opinions, we take care that 
sufficient time be set apart for separate religious instruction, and that 
the ministers of God's Word, of all Christian creeds, and those ap- 
proved of by them, shall have the fullest opportunity of reading and 
expounding it, and of seeing that the-children of their respective de- 
nominations do read and understand it, not only weekly, but d^ily, if 
they think proper. 

The success which has attended our labours, as appears by the pro- 
gress ^ we have made, abundantly proves that the system of education 
committed to our charge has been gratefully received and approved 
by the public in general ; we trust it will continue to spread and 
prosper. 

It shall be, as it ever has been, our constant object so to adminis- 
ter it as to make it acceptable and beneficial to the whole of His 
Majesty's subjects; to train up and unite through it the youth ojlt' 
the country together, whatever their religious differences may be, 
in feelings and habits of attachment and friendship towards each 
other, and thus to render it the means of promoting charity and good 
will amongst all classes of the people. 

We annex a statement of our receipts and expenditure to the 
31 St December 1833, and of our present liabilities, to which we beg 
to refer. ^Signed) Leinster ; Bd. DuBLiif ; B. Murray ; Faakc 
Sadleib; James Carlisle; A. K. Blake: Robert Holkes. 

. The Cotpmissioners have sent forth two reports in addition to the 
foregoing, since the first edition of this work was published. These 
convey the most encouraging information as to the working of the 
system. The third report, after stating the progress and condition of 
the schools, is entirely devoted to the irksome and ungracious task of 
repelling a number of unfounded charges brought against the system ' 
in a speech delivered by the Bishop of Exeter, m the House of 
Lords, on 15th March 1836, in moving for a select committee to in- 
quire into the operation of the Commission for national education in 
Ireland. The leading charges are gross neglect of duty as to religi- 
ous instruction, and utter indifference as to the inorals of the 
teachers — ^giving pecuniary aid to schools in connection with monas- 
taries and nunneries— ^permitting altars for mass to be erected in 
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the school-houses— perversions of the funds towards building ^ Ro- 
man Catholic chapel — Scripture extracts containing corruptions tend- 
ing to favour the peculiar doctrines of the Church of Rome — ^books 
us«d in the schools offensive to Protestants. The report is too long 
for insertion here, but it is confidently referred to as conclusive in 
favour of the Commissioners on all these and several other points. 
The report concludes in the following eloquent and truly Christian 
terms : — '^ We have gone through the whole of the pamphlet, and 
have answered, we hope, every tanffible part of it. We nave thus 
noticed it because it was your Excellency's wish thut we should do 
so ; we should otherwise have spared ourselves so ungrateful a task. 
We accepted the commission with which we are charged in the hope 
that it might enable us to pour oil on the troubled waters of Ireland, 
and to allay those dreadful dissensions which divide and distract her 
people. We are labouring so to do. We have no sordid object to 
accomplish, no factious purpose to serve, no bigoted passion to gra- 
tify ; we are endeavouring to give a new stamp to the rising gene- 
ration of the country ; to bring children of all denominations to- 
gether from their infancy, in feelings of charity and good will ; to 
make them regard elch other^ not as belonging to rival sects, but as 
subjects of the same King, and fellows in the same redemption ; sn 
that all who profess and call themselves Christians may be led into 
the way of truth, and ' may hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond o^ peace and in righteousness of life.' This is the end we seek ; 
we feel that we have so pursued it as to entitle ourselves to public 
confidence and support, and that confidence and support we have the 
satisfaction to say we enjoy and received from many persons of dif- 
ferent religious views, and of different political opinions. We, there- 
fore, hope it may not again be deemed necessary that we should give 
a formal contradiction to the accusations which prejudice or malice 
may from time to time put forth against us. If persons who see, or 
think they see, any thing wrong in the working of the system com- 
mitted to us, will communicate with the Board upon the subject, 
they will find us ever ready, to the utmost of our power, to apply a 
remedy to the eviL If they will not do so, and will yet assail our 
proceedings before the pubuc, it may, we think^ be safely left to the 
candour and good sense of the country, without any interference from 
us, to discriminate their motives, and deal with their statements ac- 
cording to their deserts. (Signed) Leinster ; Richard Dublin ; 
Franc. Sadlier; James Carlisle; A. R. Blake; Robert 
Holmes." 

13th July 1836. 



Note. — I omitted to recommend, in the body of the work, Mrs 
Loudon's valuable volume on '< Philanthropic Economy." Her chapter 
on the Philosophy of Happiness is in entire consistency with the 
views of this work, and brings out the doctrine so eloquently and 
practically, that it is worthy of being got by heart by every well- 
wisher of his species. The whole of her work ifl admirable. 
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Active powers of netanhysiciant, 65. 

Adult populatkm, a difficulty, 176 s re- 
action upon, 177; course with, 179. 

Air and exercise, 6; in dweUing-houiet, 6L 

Allowance system, poor-laws, Sa. 

Alma mater, associations of, 81. 

America, U. S., education in, 900. 

Ancients, barbarous, 54; highly intellec- 
tual, 54 : without Christian morals, 5fi. 

Animal propensities, 69. 

Animals, cruelty to, 22. 

Antiquity enslaved by propensities, 147 

Antoninus, morality of, 53. 

Apparatus for schools, 166; cheap, by Dr 

Approbation, desire of, 7(X 
Aristides, the, of a circle, 73. 
Arrangement, faculty for, 80. 
Arts, School of, 181. 

Association, Philosophical, Edlnburgh,S3& 
Astronomy in schools, 121. 
Athens, character of, 150. 
Attention not a faculty, 64, 76. 
Austin, Mrs, translation of Cousin, 190. 
Author, lectures by, 136, 142, 268, 280 1 
plan for Normal Schools by, 251. 

Barbarous customs, 36. 

BarrinRton School, 174. 

Bath. Mr Clark's school at, 206. 

Beds neglected by working classes, 6. 

Belfast Institution and Academy, 206. 

Benevolence, 3, 72. 

Biber's Life of Pestalozzi, 116. 

Bible in schools, 140; extracts firom, 283. 

Black, Mr James, Instltulton of, 20& 

Board of Commissioners, 163 ; control by, 
168. 

Body, education of the, 63; study of, at 
schools, 120. 

Brigham, Dr. on mental culture, 97* 

Britain behind other countries, 199. 

British people, twofold division of, 5. 

Brougham, Ld., opinion of Infant Schools, 
109 ; an enoouraurar of education, 203. 

Browne, Mr, of Montrose Lunatic Asy- 
lum, 36. 

Bruce Castle School, 205. 

Bruoe, Mr, school at Newcastle, 205, 

Bryce, Dr, Belfast Academy, 206. 

Buckingham, Mr, M. P., blUs by, 13, 137. 

Buildinffs for schools, 166. 

Byron, Lord, opinion of Latin and Greek, 
60. 

Caldwell, Dr, views of drunkeniMM, 9 ; 

on physical education, 97. 
Candour, virtue of, 73. 
Capability of education by all, 5. 
Catechism too early taught, 19a 



Catholics in Glasgow, conduct of, 196; In 

Edinburgh, 196. 
Chataners, l)r, opinion of institutions, 2 ; 

metaphor by, 2& Mr, School at Mer* 

Ghiitao,206. 
Chambers's Journal, 21, 87. Educational 

Course, 125, 166. Prospectus of Educa- 
tional Course, 249. 
Chemistry taught in schools, 119. 
Children, influence of, 177. 
Cholera forced cleanliness, 7. 
Christianity, not made practical, 34. 
«* Church in Danger," cry of, 192; going, 

motive of, 28. 
Circus Place School, EdUiburgh, 206L 
Classical studies at college, 56L 
Classics, morality of, tow, 53; argument 

for, 48; higher mystery of, 56. 
CleanUness neglected, 7, 18. 
Clergy, superintendence of, 169, 190. 
Code of instructions, national, 164. 
Colour, faculty for, 80. 
Combe, Dr A., views of drunkenness, 11 ; 

Physiology, 6; of digestion, 6. 
Combe, George, Constitution of Man, 40; 

great moral discovery by, 86 ; on supre- 
macy of moral sentiments, 84. 
Combmatlon of faculties, 83. 
Committees of Parllament'on Education, 

139. 
Commissioners of National Educatloob 

163. Irish, ReporU of, 281. 
Comparison, fkculty of, 80. 
Compulsion in Educatfaxn, 169. 
Conceal, impulse to, 6& 
Conception not a faculty, 66. 
Condition of manual labourers, 6. 17, 19, 

21,26. 
ConscientkMsness, fisculty of, 73. 
Consckxisness not a faculty, 64. 
Consequence, necessary, faculty of, SOb 
Construct, impulse to, 69. 
Contoid, impulse to, 67. 
Controversy prevalent, 33. 
Custliness of nattonal educatton, 18& 
Country sporu of aristocracy, 37. 
Course of books, Chambers's, 125. I6S. 

Irish, 172. 
Criminal population, a difficulty, 179; 

course with, 184, 
Cunningham, Rev. R., Letter to Author, 

58,235; Institution of, 58, 206. 
Customs, barbarous, 36. 

Dark ages, history of, 154. 
Dead-language education, 47* 
Destroy, propensity to, 67. 
Destruction, practice of, 2& 
Didactics, lectures on, 174. 
Diflbrences wretched in religkm, 145. 
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IHfBculiia in wsy of Natioiud EdncatioB, 
176. 

Diploma to teachers, 167. 1®* 

Doctriiw preaching, effect of, 27* 

Donev, Mr, High School, Glaigow, S06. 

Drawing to be taught in flchoob, 116. 

Drinking of ardent spirits, 8. 

Drummond, Dr, Institution, Belfast, 806; 
letters to a young naturalUti 131. 

Drunlienness^ decrease of, iTSi an* insa- 
nity, 9. 

.Duir, Rer. Mr, speech of, 27. 

Dun, Mr, teacher, Edinburgh Lancaster 
rian School, 30, 161, S06. 

Past in factories, remedy for, 18. 

Duties, daily record of, 114, 237. 

Edinburgh, Model Infant School, 104. 214. 
Association for Lectures, 136. Institu- 

. lion for Languages, &c., 98. Review, 
2, 171, IdsTSocfety for Moral and Eco- 
nomical Knowledge, 136. 

Educated Classss, term of, 32. 

Education, on wrong baris, -H the best 
cure for pauperism, 26 ; not moral, IS ; 
4aad laniguage, 47; Mr Combers lee- 
tares on, 89; Whatt the, of, 62 ; physi' 
cal, 'J5 ; moral. 97 ; Intellectual, 97 ; in- 
fiuit, 98; subsequent, 113*; pofiular, IMT; 
subsidiary, 135; ulterior, 137; univer- 
sity. 137; religious, 138; national, 156; 
oourseof, by Chamben. 125, 165; should 
he fVee, 157; national plan for, 163; 
same for all, 126. 

Elevation, moral, of society, 209. 

Encouragements to national education, 
198. . 

England uneducated, 2. 

Epictetus, mondity of, 53. 

Ethics, natural and scriptural, 74, 142. 

Etymology, dictionaries for, 48. 

Events, cognition of, 79. 

Evidence, atithor's, before Irish Commit- 
tee, 207. ft 

Examlneis of teachers. 169. 

Excavation from heathenism, 28. 

lEKcrcJse, law of. 91; of faculties, 91 ; of 
each on its own objects, 92 ; muscular, 7. 

Existences, cognition of, 79. 

Explanatoiy system, Mr Wood's, 30. 

Factories, labour in, 183; bad air in, 6; 

.* dilnking In, 16. 

Faculties improveable, 90; tabular view 
of, 82. possessed by all, 83; act in com- 
bination, 83; Of different degrees of 
rank, 84; harmony of, 85 ; excitement, 
regulation, direction of, d4 

Fashion, what, 34. 

*' Fear of the f oik," 27. 

Fearappuiledto, 2; faculty of, 71. 

Fellow men, attachment to, 67. 

FenalSi taught science, physiology, 132. 

Fight, propensity to, 67. 

Firmness, faculty o^ 16, 

Food, appetite for, 66. 

Force, faculty of, 80. 

Form, faculty of, 79. 

Fortune, men of, pursuits of, 36. 

France, education in, 199. 

Free states of antiquity, what, 149. 

Friendships, -baseless, what, 86. 

Fulton's Orrery, 121. 

Fumes, noxknis, remedy for, M. 



Oagfl^, M., school at Bruisela, 203. 

Geometry in schools, 12S 

Geography in schools, 121 

Gibbon's opinion of dead languages, 59. 

Gin-drinking in factories, 16. 

Girard's College, Philadelphia, 201. 

Gladiators, Roman, 53. 

Gluts in market, how produced, 43. 

Good, how to be done oy rich men, 40. 

Government, mural, of world, 86. 

Government, British, and edncatioo, 

203. 
Grammar schools, assumption by, 57. 
Gratis School, experiment of, 161. 
Guerry's moral map. of France, 29i. 

Hands of sevte-el^^hthi of tine people em- 
ployed, 5. 

Hanwen School, 205. 

Happiness, what, 87 > the general, Juat no- 
tions of, 3; waste of, by higher dancs. 

Harmony of Man with Nature^ 88, of^be 
faculties of man, 85. 

HaxtUb, Milton's letter to, 45. 

Hazlewood School, 205. 

Health sacrificed by higher dasaes, 41 ; for 
college honours, 41. 

Henry IV. of France, wish of, 3. 

High School, Glasgow, Boglish depart- 
ment, 206. 

History, Civil, at sduiols, 122; Natural, 
at schools, 183 : as a study for youth, 
146 ; a chronicle of the piopensitSes, 14i6 . 

Home of labourer uikoomfortahle, 22; a 
happv dea^lbed, S3. . 

Homer^s heroes' savages, 147* 

Hope, faculty of, 75. 

Hospitality encourages intemperanoe, a - 

Hunting stage of society yet, 36. 

Hutcbeson, Mr, lectures by; l2f&»SSS3. 

Jcrrard, Dr, school at Bristol, 206. 

Ideality, faculty of, 76. 

Ignorance prevails, 2 ; effect of, in manual 

labourer, 5. 
ImiUtion, faculty of, 77. 
Improvemenu in Education in England, • 

205; in Scotland, 206. 
Incidental method, 118. 
Incidents la Model Inlsvt School, 816; 

230t . .• ' 

lDdifil?rence hi. public to educatlota, I71t 

185. 
Industry, schools (tf, 134. 
Infant education, 98; school, 30, 45,<65. 

99 ; principles of, 213; objectkns to, 

109 i Edinburgh Model, progress of, a4 ; 

reports of, 216, 226; for higher classes 

112; brain not to be tasked, 104; ie» 

gion suited for, 115; catechismBaoCsiiit- 

ed for, loa 
Innate faculties what, 83. 
Inspectors of national schools, 168. 
Instmetion, public minister of, 163» 
Intellect, pleasures of, 21 ; what,'7& 
Intemperance, causes of^ •! 1 . 
Interests arrayed against educatfonk 189. 
Ireland, peculiar sitiiation xd, 168; Edn- 

cation Committee o( Parliament, 139. 
Irish national system opposed, 194 ; oov- 

missioners' v^rt of, 28r. • 

Judgment pot a fiu»lty, 65^ 
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Justice, the best selfishnea, 3 ; craation ar- 

ranfted od prlnidplesfrf; 4. 
Justice, of the Peace, inspection by, 169. 

. Kamc*, Lord, views of, 46. 

Kay, Dr, on condition of Manchetiter, 15. 
Kennedy, Thos., M. P., letter to, 198. 
Kerry, £arl of. Committee of, 204; la- 
mented death of, 204. 
Knowing faculties, 78. 

Labour, market, 20; incessant and exces- 
sive, 16, 24; restriction of, 182; infac- 

- toitts, 183. 

Lancasterim system. 193; schools, 30. 

Language, faculty of, 81. 

Languages, .when to be taught, 137. 

Xectures by the cler^ry and others, 179; in 
Edinburgh Philosophical Association, 
180 ; to the working classes, 142 ; by the 

% author, 14i2, 180. 

Legislature, resolutions by, 171. 

Leisure denied to workmen, 181. 

LicentiousneM hi factories, 17* 

Letters from' parents on Infant School, 
222, 833. 

Life, fal^e views of, 3fl : love of, faculty for, 
66 : waste of, by higher classes, 41. 

Locke's Views of moral training, 45 ; of 

-: dead languages, 59. 

London, University of, opposed, 193; chil- 
• dren In streets or, 17 1 . 

Loudon, Mrs, note on her work, 285. 

Ludicrous, faculty for, 77* 

Machinery, should abridge labour, 42, a 
combinationof foots, 6. 

Man a study iat schools. 119; the being to 
be educated, 62; how made wiser and 
better, 90: knowledge of his nature ne- 
cessary, 62. 

Manchester, labourers, condition of, 15 ; 

. pamphlet published at, 263. 

Manual-labOMr schools, 134; class, claims 
of, 157 ; condition of, 6, 17, 19, 21, 26. 

Martineau, Miss, 20, 125 

Master manufacturers, avarice of, 181, 

Mayo, Dr, school at Cheam, 205; lessons 
ort objects by, 101. 

Mechanical science fogr schools, 123. 

Mechanics' Institutions, J 81. 

Melancthorfs vlpws of Nature, 88. 

Members; the law in the, 72. 

Memory not a faculty, 80. 

Mental science hi education, 60; faculties 
ipng uncertain, 64. 

Metaphysicians, the attive powers of, 65. 
' Milne, Mr, teacher Edinburgh Model In- 
fant School, 104, 161. 

Milton's views of moral training, ^45 ; of 
dead languages, 58. 

Minister of public instruction, 163. 

Modes mistaken for faculties, 64. 

Monitorial method, 115. 

Montrose Lunatic Asylum, 36. 

Morality is happiness, 3. 

Motives to d ) good, what, 3. 

Murray, 'Dr, Lectures by, 136. 

Moral sentiments what, 77 ; given to all, 
4 ; direct enjoyment in, 187 : Moral train- 
ing new, 35, 44 ; government of world, 

. 86;and£<»QomicalKi)0>^ledgeSQt:iety, 
1.80. 



Natiiral laws, what, 86; itidependenoe of 
each other, 86; Mr George Gombe's ■ 
original views of, 87- 

Nature, all should study, 224, 229; na- 
turalized, 124. 

Newspapers, which friendly to education. 
19a 

Norma) schools, 167; model, plan for, by 
the author, 251. s . 

Objects, lessons on, by Dr Mayo, 101, 116. 
Obstacles to national education, J 85, 
Offspring to cherish, faculty for. 67. 
Opium, use of, by working classes, 16. 
Oratory in the classics, 52. 
Orleans, academy 6f^207. 
' O vereducatitig, notion of, 31. . 
Overhours of labour, 17. 
Overtrading, 43. 

Parochial schools, Scotland, 30; overrate 
ed, 31 ; teachers of, 31 ; localities conve- 
nient, 165. 

Party divisions, 33. 

Pastors, duty of, with the young, 144. 

Pedagogical Ignorance and concSt, 186. 

Percention, not a faculty, 65, 81. 

Pestalozzi^s system, 101. 

Physical, education, 95; science at schools; 
60,123. . 

Physiology by Dt A, Gombe, 6 ; taught to 
females, J^.- 

Pillans, Professor, letters by, 19& 

Place, faculty for, 80 ; attachment to, fa- 
culty for, 67. 

Plan for national education, 16a 

Playground of Infant Sfdiool, 215. 

Poetry in the classics, and modem, 52. 

Political, state, tau^t In schools, 124 ; «oo* 
nomy taughtin schools^ 125. 

Politics, parly, 33. 

Pompey's gladiators and beasts, 53. 

Poor-laws, effect of, 25, 31, 184. 

Posterity, claims of, 186. 

Postulates for the faculties; 06. 

Pride, what, 70. 

Principles fixed, not attained, 33, 

Propensities, animal, what, 69. 

ProspeAus of Chambers' Cour^, 249. 

Prussians, Normal school system, 172. 

Qualifications of description Of worklns 
classes, 31. " 

Ranks, different, educated together, 207. 

Reading, writing, cyphering, 29; 'misdi- 
rected, 29. 

Reasoning, what, 80. 

Record, daily of duties, 114, 237. 

Reflecting faculties, what, 78, 88. 

Reform, moral, necessary, 208. 

Reid, Dr, remedv for noxious fumes, 24 ; 
ventilation of buildings, 24 ; chemistry 
taught to the young by, 28; Laboratory 

■ of,lnEdinburffh, 128. • 

Religious education, provisions for, 138 ; 
in infant schools, 106, 138; feelings, 
what, 76; dissenUons, 35. 

Remoteness of benefito, 186. 

Resolutions of Legislature, 171. 

Restrictions of kbour, 182. 

Rewards in s<;hools improper, 108; none 
in the infant schools, IO8. 
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RevtewB, EdtebmBh, FovelCB Quarterly, 

Wettmintter, Qiurterty, 06^ 
Rkhard I., hb tiUe from the lion, 147. 
Roebudi, Mr, motkm In ParUamokt, SoS. 
Romaitt, tarbarou*, 55. 
Ronw, character of, 151, 
Rulei for Infant School, 284. 
RuMeU, Lord John's oonunittee, 804. 

Sdenoe taught to workmen, 131 ; to fe- 
nuUet, 132. 

Soott, Sir Walter, appeal to on ftcultiea, 
65,81. 

Sectarian wal an obstacle, 18B. 

Secto, dominant fai Britain dkagree, 191 
education for all, ^. 

Sclflahness of aodety, 34. 

Self-love, Realty of, 70. 

Semlnants. a Prunian t«m, 188: 

Senaes five and a sixth, 78* 

Servants, fiuilts oC whence, 14s training 
of, 135. 

9ex,taistinctof,(i6. 

Sexes educated tofcether, 168. 

Shakspeare appeafed to on faculties, 65, 81. 

Sheridan's baseloBs Mendihips. 85. 

Site, faculty of, 80i 

Smattering of science, 189. 

Smith, Adam, view of dead languages, 59. 

Social defects, 36. 

Societies, Natkmal, British and Foreign, 
175, 193; Useful Knowledge, 81; Mo- 
ral and BooDomkal, 18(1: extract re- 
port of, 266. 

Sound, faculty of, 80. 

Spdling, how to be taught, 1 18. 

Stewart, Professor Duffald's, confenton, 
61,88. 

Strikes by workmen, 8a 

Subsidiary education, what, 135. 

Supremacy (tf moral sentiments and intel- 
lect, 84; Combe on the, 84. 

Swiss patrtotism, 148. 

Tabular view of the fiuulties, 88. 
Teachers, training of, 133, 167, 17S ; 
ing the rank of, 133. 



rals- 



Tempenmce societies, & 

Thackery, Mr, of Leeds, on working 

classes, 6, 9, I& 
Theology, natural, tau|^t in schools, 121 
Time, want of, to obey nature, 41 ; Acuity 

of, 80. 
Tongues unknown, insanity of, 36. 
Traoies unwholesome, 18. 
Tnvfan's gladiators and beasts, 55. 
Truth, 73. 
Tune or Sound, foculty of, 80. 

Ulterior educatkm, 135. 
University, education, 135; London op- 
posed. 193. 
" Unwashed." the, what, 6. 
Useful Knowledge Society, 86. 

Vanity, what, 71* 

Veneration, fiuniltyof, 73. 

Ventiktion, neglect of, 6; of buildings, by 

Dr Reid, 7A. 
Voluntary support of sdraols, 150. 
Voelkers, Mr. school, Liverpool, 805. 

Wadefs history of middle and working 
classes. 15 ; on factories, 15. 

War, passion for, 148 

Washug stations recommended. 19. 

Wealth, waste of, by higher classes, 41 : 
indiscriminate pursuit of. 48. 

*• What." the. of education, 164. 

Wilderspin. Mr, Infant Schools, 30; tri- 
bute to, 108. 

Wood, Mr, explanatory .system, 30; his 
Sessional School, 8UH. 

Wonder, fiaculty of, 75. 

World, moral government of, 88. 

Working-classes to learn sdenoe, 130 ; 
education of. free, 157; indiffinrent to 
education. 160; condition of, 6, 17, 19, 
81, 86; address to. 2S6. 

Wyse, Mr. M. P.. committee of, 204; au- 
thor examined before. 2<>4 ; Speeches at 
Manchester, 261. 



THE END. 
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